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‘‘LET ME RECOMMEND THIS BOOK . . 

A WHILE AGO I read one of Clark Russell’s fine sea stories. The 
attendant circumstances were not, perhaps, all that they might 
have been: there were no equinoctial gales blowing, and it could 
not well be said that the great elemental forces were shrieking at 
me through the bars of my civilization — neither did I hear, at any 
time, a sound like the sobbing of a child in the chimney. Yet I 
found, when I dropped anchor at the last page, that The Good 
Ship Mohock had taken me on a pleasantly exciting voyage; and 
I was led to wonder, from the experience I had had, why more heed 
has not been paid, as occasion offered, to the many excellent read- 
ing hints that Sherlock Holmes and Dr. Watson have given us. 

Holmes’s own favorite, as we all know, was Winwood Reade’s 
The Martyrdom of Man. This remarkable book — one of the most 
remarkable ever penned! — was published in London in 1872 by 
Triibner & Co., of 8 & 60 Paternoster Row, and I am fortunate in 
owning a first-edition copy which bears the hardly decipherable 
inscription on its fly-leaf “S. Holmes, 1875, ex dono fratris M.H.” 
Association values such as this are fascinating in their own right, of 
course, but they add no essential ingredient to +he enjoyment of the 
intrinsic offering provided. My Mohock is an Appleton reprint of 

;l 111 
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, Viliwrtajii date, whidi Watson sturdy never saw; yet its v ni a in s 
iVe not less villainous in consequence, nor its heroine One idiit less 
Bfe fainjiriy seductive. The flavor of good, rich com is never lost 
(hrou^ repackaging. 

Winwood Beade, it must be said, is a writer to be taken in 
' wnalW and less hasty doses than Clark Rtissell. He was one of the 
restless, pioneering souls of his generaticm; a vigorous champion 
. bf Darwinism in the fierce battle of the giants that was still raging 
when the Baker Street scene was young. He set out, in the book 
ndudx Holmes urged so strongly upon Watson, to write an account 
of a voyage he had made to Africa; and he ended by producing a 
sweeping history of the world, liberally sprinkled with the polemics 
ti politics, sociology, economics and ^e natural sciences. Much of 
; what he wrote is still in the area of controversy, but his speculations 
will, in all probability, seem less daring to most of us today than 
they did to Watson at the time. 

Besides Reade and Russell, who get top acchum, there are many 
other writers and writings recommended in the saga— directly or 

the implication of example — ^from which we might occasionally 
draw inspiration. Goethe and Flaubert, Carlyle and Richter, Hafiz 
and Horace — all of these, we may suppose, are to be taken more or 
less for granted. But who has been moved to seek out Eckermann’s 
Voodooism and the Negroid Religions for the enlargement of his 
vision and the improvement of his mind? And who has thought to 
apply himself, for the benefit of all mankind, to the identification 
and critical appraisal of The Origin of Tree Worship, and British 
Birds, and The Holy Wart 

I boast a Catullus in my own collection — an Aldine, publitiied 
in 1558 — ^and I also have Mount’s Adventures and Researches 
Among the Andaman Islanders (London, 1863), which Watson 
must have read — although he never mentions it — ^when he was 
documenting himself for The Sign of the Four. But J. G. Wood’s 
Out of hoors 1 have never come upon. 

Some day I hope to find it, and when I do I shall read it with 
great eagerness; for Sherlock Holmes said of it, we must recall: 
"Hera is a book whidi first brought light into Vhat might have 
Inen for ever dark.” 

Timt is quite a recommendation for any book. 



THE MASTER ADDS A POSTSCRIPT 

(An extract from the files of John H. Watson, MJ3.) 


^ transcribed by Jambs T. Htslop 

"I am sorry to make you the victim of a mere whim, but on inj 
life, Watson, I simply can't leave the case in this condition. Ever} 
instinct that I possera cries out against it. It’s wrong — all wroiq^ 
I’ll swear that it’s all wrong.” 

TAe Adventure of the Abbey Chrange.' • 


“Well, Watson, and what do you think of your American rival’c 
latest flight of fancy?” said Holmes. He laid the book down dn the 
arm of his chair and began to fill his pipe. ! seemed to detect a 
gleam of amusement in his ^arp eyes under their idraggy gre} 
brows. 

f'l hardly feel qualified to pass judgment on his talents in view 
of the part I play in his speculations, but I am inclined to think 
that he would have been wiser to confine his efforts to fiction, 9 1 
said. I spoke rather sharply, for, to tell the truth, this fellow ‘Vm-< 
cent Starrett with his patronising: “Poor old Watson. He was easy 
enough to fool, heaven knows,” had made me feel slightly nettled, 

“Oh come now, my dear fellow,” said Holmes. “To bd misunder- 
stood is often the price of fame. I confess there were tunes 
some of your own little pieces touched on my peiwnal fafiingB 
rather more closely than I relished. Starrett means w^ enouj^^’ but 
like many of his countrymen he suffers from believing that the 
natural pace of a horse is a gallop. What a man the Yard missed jn 
lum! He has that same bulldog tenacity which I so admired^ ^ 
Gregson, coupled, I regret to say, with an almost equal deS^en^ 
of balanced reasoning power which is basi^ aQ firaMaal 
dsteeihm.. 
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of mine, ^Circumstantial evidence is a tricky thing/ Take for in- 
stwce his blind acceptance of Dr. Gray Chandler Briggs’ fanciful 
theory as to the location of our old quarters in Baker Street." 

’"Ihat shot was certainly wide of the mark," I said. “But surely. 
Holmes, you will admit that Briggs had what seemed oh the face of 
it a dear clue pointing in the direction of No. 111." 

“I admit nothing," said Holmes. “What, in point of fact, did 
this wonderful due upon which the whole ^borate theory of the 
doctor’s is based, amount to? Nothing more nor less than the ran- 
dom discovery of a bardy decipherable sign bearing what appeared 
to be the words CAMDEN HOUSE upon the door-post of No. 118 
Bako: Street. Once that prop is pulled away, what remains of the 
wonderful theory? No, -Watson, the man who thought of that in- 
terpretation did not know his London, as I pride myself I know it." 

“How do you account for the existence of that sign then, 
Holmes?" I asked. 

“Just another of those simple coincidences unsupported by facts 
which have broken so many promising careers on the official force. 
Would you be good enough to hand me that London Transportation 
Ouide which I see there between the Whitaker and the BradshawY* 
I passed the guide to Holmes and he opened it at the map and 
spread it on his knee. i 

“Not a very elaborate production," he said, “but it will serve 
Ihe purpose. You remember, Watson, how Dr. Briggs, with what 
Starrett has been pleased to call a ’genius equal to that of Holmes,’ 
foimd the famous hidden clue during his sununer holiday. I would 
draw your attention to this little publication, which apparently 
escaped his eye, and particularly to No. 74 under the heading ’List 
of Bus Routes.’ You will note that at frequent intervals bus No. 74 
proceeds from Putney Heath to Camden Town by way of Baker 
Street, and that in fact on its return trip it stops to pick up pas- 
sengers directly outside the door of No. 118. What the Doctor saw 
was, of course, nothing more than an old sign denoting a stop on 
the CAMDEN ROUTE. The error is an easy one to make, but the 
inference he drew from that simple blunder is impardonable in a 
man of sci^ice. There, alas, you have the American temperament, 
Wi^n. He saw the sign. With a glad shout of ’Ewreket or its 
Yankee, equivalent, he looked across the street. The hotise there 
would fit into his mental picture of . our old abode. With a sublime 
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disregard for the fact that a score of other pieces of evidence pointed . 
to 221B as being at the other end of Baker Street, and completdy ^ 
unaware of the fact that at the time of our little adventures the 
modem 111 was not in Baker Street at all, he proclaimed the prob- 
lem solved. As if Hiat were not enough, Starrett now confirms him ^ 
in his folly and pronounces it the theory to end all theories. I won- 
der how I would have hapdled that little problem myself? Unless 
anno domini and this good Sussex air have damaged my faculties 
beyond repair, I think I could reach a solution in the tiixie it would 
take me to smoke a couple of pip^, without stirring from this chair. 
Perhaps you might enjoy seeing if the old hound has yet lost all 
his teeth. There is something about the weather tonight which 
makes me think of the old days in Baker Street.” 

“There is nothing I should enjoy better,” I said. I could see the 
old eagerness in his face; the distension of the nostrils and tighten- 
ing of the lip which had so often proved the prelude to a wild drive 
through rain and wind to elucidate some problem that had baffled 
the best brains of the Yard. 

“Perhaps a little something warm with a slice of lemon in it 
would not affect our reasoning powers adversely,” said Holmes. I 
took the kettle from the hob and mixed two steaming toddies. 
Holmes sipped his appreciatively as I took a fill of Arcadia Mixture 
from my pouch. It was indeed a wild ni^t. The wind was sweeping 
across the downs and driving the rain against our shuttms, while 
from the distance we could hear the thunder of the sea. I felt just 
as glad that it was to be a purely mental escapade, for the wet 
weather had made my wound a trifle sensitive. 

“It is delightful to be In practice once again,” said Holmes, “and 
to have my faithful Watson with me to share the chase and possibly 
chronicle my conclusions. Let us draw om chairs up to the table ' 
and study this map with a little care, for it is upon His Majesty’s 
cartographers that I intend to rely for most of my evidence, ai4ed,' 
of course, by those recollections of yourd, which, by the way, I have 
never found so wanting in accuracy as have some of your critics. 
You know my methods, Watson; the elimination of the impossible; 
the striking of the due that giv^ the scent; and then die i^temadc 
collection of data which will either confirm our theory or else cause 
VS to discard, it for another.” 

‘Tirst,” said Holmes, “let us take a look at Doctor Briggs’ so- 
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oalled Bolutkm: the propcNsition that our rooms were at 111 Baker 
Slz«et. (I use the present numbering qrstem.) Now that would 
^aoe us on the left-hand side going North, somewhere between 
York Street and Marylebone Road, or well towards the main line 
Railway station at Marylebone. But that theory becomes untenable 
^dien you consider the route which our good commissionaire Peter- 
son took to get home after his Christmas jollification. You remem- 
ber how he acqiiired the goose and hat which started us off on sudi 
a pretty problem as he was walking homeward from Tottenham 
Road past the Goodge Street corner? Now Peterson was quite sober; 
so, although the hour was late, there is no question of his having 
lost his bearings. One glance at the map will convince you that no 
.man in his right senses would try to reach 111 by such a route, but 
that it was, on the other hand, a natural direction for a man bound 
for any point in Baker Street between Blandford Street and the 
Oxford Street end.” 

“Just one moment. Holmes,” I said. “I follow your theory per- 
fectly, but don’t you anticipate some doubt being raised as to 
Peterson’s resident status at 221B?” 

’’Admirable, Watson, admirable!” said Holmes. ”I confess I do. 
But apart altogether from the nature of his duties, I think that the 
fact that Peterson was able to produce the Blue Carbuncle .without 
leaving his post indicates clearly that Mrs. Peterson and the oven 
which was to receive the famous bird were very near at hand. The 
point is not too important, however, in view of the mass of evidence 
which tends to show that om rooms were south of Blandford Street. 
Even the case upon which Dr. Briggs relies for his evidence points 
down Baker Street. You remember 'our mftvements on that memo- 
rable evening when the big-game hunter fell into our own nets. We 
left your temporary consulting rooms in Mortimer Street (those 
same rpoms from which I made a stealthy getaway) and took a cab 
down Cavendish Place. No wonder you thought we were on the 
ynsy to Baker Street, for that is the direct route to the lower end of 
the street. But at Cavendish Square we took to om feet and passed 
through Wigmore Street, past the post-office, through Manthester 
Square and into Blandford Street, whence a brief walk dovm an 
alley brought us to the empty house. There is nothing in that route, 
Watwm, to take us within a quarto' of a mile of York Street. That 
was our route whenever business took us East. There’s no doubt 
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of it. Rranember those nspirow escapes I had at the hand of Mori- 
arty’s hmchmen. I was bound for Oxford Street, as you may re- 
member, when I was almost run down at the comer of Bentinck . 
and Welbeck Streets, and it was in Vere Street that I had my provi- 
dential escape from the falling brick — all on the direct route from 
Blandford Street or thereabouts to the Regent Circus end of Oxford 
'Street. Or take the time we went from our rooms to the Alpha Ttin. 
I’m afraid you got a little mixed in the order of the streets there, 
Watson: Wigmore comes before^ not after Wimpole and Harley; 
but it is as dear as day that our path was that of men who lived in 
the southern part of Baker Street.” 

“Then again,” Holmes went on, “take the questiaa of our daily 
habits. As you have uncharitably pointed out on more than one 
occasion, I am not devoted to walking as a form of recreation. Is it 
conceivable, therefore, that if we lived at No. Ill I would maintain 
my modest bank account in Oxford Street when the Capital and 
Counties had a perfectly good branch at the head of Baker Street? 
But to a man in lower Baker Street the obvious branch was of 
course that of 403 Oxford Street — ^now, I understand, Lloyds Bank. 
I have never known a man who relished the pleasures of nicotine 
more than you do, Watson. I give you credit for being enough of an 
old campaigner to have adequate sources of supply of the weed 
within easy reach. Your tobacconist, as I remember, was Bradley 
of Oxford Street. When you had postal business to transact, 4he 
Wigmore Street office was your choice. One does not play favourites 
in buying stamps, though I fancy your choice of Latimer in Oxford 
Street was also dictated by convenience rather than his well known 
reputation as a booter. 

“There is one point on which Mr. Starrett shows a degree of 
innocence which is almost incredible. Commenting on the rare 
occasions on which you persuaded me to take a constitutional in 
the park with you, he says that we strolled in ‘some park or othtsr.* 
Siirely he cannot have perused your memoirs without learning that 
the park about which you enthused so charmin^y was THE park — 
Hyde Park — which stretches from almost our doors across to your 
practice in Kensington. Surdy he must rememter that evening 
when you walked briddy across the park from your home near 
Paddington Station to meet me promptly at ten for that dramatic 
end to the plans of the Red-Headed League. You left on the stroke 
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of 9.15, and I doubt if there is a man alive who could have reached 
No. Ill Baker Street on foot in that time. 

‘*No, Watson, I think it is clear that our rooms were in South 
Baker Street, and yet if I can Ixust your estimate of distances we 
were at least 200 y^ds from the Oxford Street end. Personally, I 
put it at a little less than that. My estimate would be that our 
quarters were somewhere between George Street and Blandford 
Street, on the left-hand side going North.” 

“How did you determine the side of the street?” I asked. 

“You remember the night the King of Bohemia came to call on 
us. He came from the Langham — or up Baker Street. The way the 
scrape of the wheels of his carriage was followed almost instantly 
by the ring of our bell proves, I think conclusively, that it was the 
kerb on our side of the street which the wheels had jarred against, 
and of course the carriage was on the left hand side. I shall alwa3rs 
remember those horses with envy, Watson; they were as fine a pair 
as I have ever seen. That was certainly a case of pleasant memory 
— even if we failed to add it to our list of triumphs.” And Holmes 
danced wistfully at the cabinet photograph of The Woman which 
graced our mantel. 

“Ah well, enough of memories. I think I have given you enough 
evidence for one case. Now let us have a look at the London Direc- 
tory and see if we can glean anything of value from its pages.” 

I handed him the massive red volume. Holmes put it on the 
table and opened it at Baker Street. There was a faint smile on 
his face. 

“I always let a professional make the arrest, Watson, if I can,” 
he said. “See if you can finish the case. Between George and Bland- 
ford — on the left hand side, remember!” 

I must admit that it was with some doubt as to my ability that 
I ran my finger down the list of names. And then I suddenly saw it. 
There it was staring at me in print — ^No. 19, first house after George 
Street, going North on the left. Occupant — ^Madam VERNEAU.” 

“Yes, we still keep it in the family, Watson,” said Holmes. 

' ‘Who on earth is Madame Vemeau?” I gasped. 

Holmes gave a chuckle. “Ah, my dear fellow, that is another 
problem.” 



A CONNECTICUT YANKEE IN SUPPORT 
OF SIR ARTHUR 


by ‘Roufk BosweiiL 

It started blowing about dusk. The master of the trim barque, 
three days out of Savannah, ordered his ship stripped to battle for 
her life. By the next sunrise the storm-tossed vessel was boiling 
through a wild welter of spray, mist and foam. All aboard feared 
they were doomed to peri^. Though the captain was employing 
every resource of a veteran skipper, even running under bare poles, 
he could not stop the great seas roaring across his decks. 

In the afternoon a tremendous comber reared and crajdied over 
tiie quarterdeck. It swept away the small boats and every structure 
which could be torn up and splintered. The skipper was swirled 
under a stanchion and januned there. When the half-drowned mate 
and a seaman dragged him out, they found that his thigh had been 
fractured. 

It was fortunate that a physician was a passenger on the barque. 
Dr. Lathrop Holmes, of Woodstock, Conn., and his wife wctc oc- 
cupying one of the few cabins set aside for pa3dng voyagers. The 
master refused to let the mate and sailor carry him below, so they 
lashed him fast until the Connecticut Yankee took matters into 
his own hands and defied the stubborn Georgian. No sooner had 
the skipper been lugged to his chartroom than the barque’s masts 
tumbled overside. As a sodden hulk the vessel wallowed in a trough 
of the sea, then, breasting halfway up a vast swell, rolled ked up 
and foundered. 

Hiere were only two men on the deck when the battered barque 
sank — ^the helmsman and Dr. Lathrop Holmes, who stood outside 
the door while the captain was being placed in the bunk. Appar- 
ently the steersman, lashed to his wheel, was (&'Owned, but Dr. 
Holmes, by a miracle, managed to ding to a shattered stom-post. 
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Yet another miracle was voudhsafed when the lone castaway was 
picked up, half an hour later, by a French frigate, soon after the 
hurricane had subsided as suddenly as it had begun. 

A few months before, the two infant republics liad been en- 
gaged in a naval quasi-war, but the frigate, whose name has not 
come down in the records, was the first French warship to have put 
into an American port after the proclaiming of the new peace. On 
March 18, 1801, the Navy Department at Washington had written 
to William Pennock, naval agent at Norfolk, Va., that “the French 
frigate lately arrived at Norfolk has a right to ent^ our ports, and 
to he received as the vessel of a friendly nation — request you 
will make this known to whom it may concern, and that you will 
offer any services in your power to the commanding officer.” 

Thus it was that Dr. Lathrop Holmes, physician and surgeon of 
Woodstock, Conn., traveled to ^ance early in April, 1801. The rest 
of his story must be conjecture, amplified by what little there is to 
be elicited from the few chance genealogical remarks made by his 
grandson, Sherlock Holmes. It may be that one of the first responsi- 
ble parsons to meet Dr. Holmes upon landing in France was Com- 
modore Joshua Barney, the fighting Yankee who was serving in the 
French Navy. In any event, it would appear that the Connecticut 
doctor agreed to accept a commission as a surgeon in the French 
Navy. 

By 1806, Dr. Holmes may have begun the private practice of 
ipedicine in Paris, the British victory at Trafalgar having destroyed 
French sea power. Some time between 1806 and 1808, Dr. Lathrop 
Holmes appears to have married a daughter of Antoine-Charles- 
Horace Vernet, the great painter better known as Carle Vemet. By 
the former Mile. Vemet, Dr. Holmes was the father of at least one 
child, a son, whose given name apparently was Siger.^ This rather 
odd name, thou^ it appears to be Norse, more probably was de- 
rived from Siger of Brabant ( 1235-1281 )> the French philosopher 
and leader of Latin Averroism at Paris, who asserted the eternity 
of the world, the infinity of the eternal intelligence, and unity of 
intellect in all men, doctrines similar to those preached by the Rev. 
Abiel Holmes, elder brother of Dr. Lathrop Holmes, and father of 
Plivor Wendell Holmes, Sr. 

* CJ. The Adventure of the Empty Haute. 
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The downfall of the Emperor Napoleon probably resulted in 
the emigration of Dr. Lathrop Holmes to England, the land of his 
ancestors. There young Siger must have been educated and thefe 
he appears to have been married, first to a Miss Mycroft, and, after 
her death, to a Miss Sherloi^. By each wife he had a son, ea(di of 
whom bore his mother’s stirname as his font name. 

As Dr. Rufus S. Tucker has indicated in his “Genealogical Notes 
on Holmes,” ’ “We have three facts that are irrefutable, being base^ 
on Holmes’s own testimony. Wsj ancestors were country squires; 
his grandmother’s brother was Vemet, the French painter; and his 
older brother was named Mycroft.” Dr. Tucker also recalls that 
“We have the statement of the literary agent, Doyle, that Sherlqck 
was distantly related to our own Oliver Wendell Holmes.” 

Actually, Sherlock was Oliver Senior’s first cousin once removed, 
since he was the grandson of Dr. Laihrop Holmes, Oliver’s unde; 
and, thus, Mr. Justice Holmes’s second cousin. 

The foregoing genealogical rambling, as it must be seen, ad- 
heres to the Sherlockian precept: “When you have eliminated the 
impossible, whatever remains, however improbable, must be the 
truth.” 

In The Greek Interpreter, the Old Master tells Watson that his 
ancestors “were coimtry squires,” but he does not say what country. 
That this country was Coimecticut appears from the pedigree 
worked out by E. Holmes Bugbee in his Genealogy of the Holmes 
Family of Woodstock. 

“The first Holmes of this branch of the family was Thomas 
Holmes of London, a lawyer of Gray’s Inn, who. was killed during 
the Civil War at the siege of Oxford (1646),” Mr. Bugbee found. 
The Register of Admissions to Gray’s Inn, 1621-1889, compiled by 
Joseph Foster and published at London in 1889, shows that Thomas 
Holmes, son and heir of Thomas Holmes of Holborn, Middle^,' 
was admitted to Gray’s Inn on February 23, 1626. Ftesumablyhe 
was the son of the “Thomas Holmes, son and heir of Christopher 
Holmes, late of London, gent.,” who was admitted to Gray’s Inn on 
May 14, 1612. 

The progenitor of the Woodstock Holmeses in Amoioa was 
David Holmes, who died at Milton, Mass., on November 2, 1666. 

* In Profis by Chuhght, Simon A Shuster, New York, 1944. 
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He was maxried at Dordiester on April 28, 1659, his wife’s first 
name being Joan. Their son, John Holmes, bom at Milton on July 
10, 1661, died at Woodstock on June 20, 1713, and married, also at 
Woodstock, Hannah Newell, on April 9, 1690. She was bom at 
Roxbury, Mass., on.Febmary 4, 1670, being the daughter of Isaac 
Newell, one of the original proprietors of Woodstock (1686), and 
his wife, Elizabeth Curtis. John and Hannah (Newell) Holmes 
were parents of Deacon David Holmes, bom about 1693, who died 
at Woodstock on May 22, 1745. He married Bathshua Sanford at 
Mendon, Mass., on October 25, 1720. His wife, the daughter of 
Deacon Thomas and Tabitha Sanford, was bom at Mendon on June 
27, 1700, and died at West Stafford, Conn., on December 31, 1789. 

Dr. David Holmes, son of the foregoing, was born at Woodstock 
on August 11, 1721, and died there on March 10, 1779. He married 
his second wife. Temperance Bishop, Jr., at Norwich, Conn., on 
November 12, 1761. The daughter of John Bishop and Temperance 
Lathrop, the second Mrs. David Holmes was born at Norwich on 
October 15, 1733, and died ft Woodstock on August 3, 1803. 

Among their eight sons and daughters were Abiel, father of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Sr., and Lathrop Holmes, bom at Wood- 
stock on May 7, 1768. Lathrop followed his father’s profession of 
physician and surgeon. While visiting his broths', Abiel, a clergy- 
man at Medway, Ga., he met and fell in love with Sarah Sumner 
there, and they were married on January 30, 1704. They had one 
child, Emma Temperance, who preferred to be called Tempa, born 
at Woodstock on Febmary 27, 1798, and died on June 13, 1823. 
Tempa married Spalding Barstow of Canterbury, Conn., on No- 
vember 3, 1818, and they had one dau^ter, Sarah Sumner Barstow, 
who was baptized at Canterbury on November 1, 1819. 

All accounts of the Holmes family of Woodstock list Dr. Lathrop 
Holmes and his wife as having been drowned in the shipwreck of 
April, 1801, while they were returning from Medway, where MrSy. 
Holmes had sold all her Georgian properties. Thus, the small daugh- 
ter was well dowered. When Dr. Lathrop Holmes was rescued by 
the IVench frigate, he showed his gratitude to his saviors by serving 
as a naval surgeon, but he prevented his own return to his native 
land wd daughter by such service, for he would have been seized 
by the British had he braved the well-patrolled Atibntio. 

It was not until 1815 that a return voyage became possible; by 
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that time it was best to let it be thought that there were no sur- 
vivors from the foundering of the Savannah barque in April, 1801. 

A reference to Dr. Lathrop Holmes found in the McClellan 
papers remarked that James McClellan, on August 3, 1803, made 
an affidavit that in November, 1799, Dr. Lathrop Holmes pur- 
chased of Dr. Leah Fuller of Woodstock a bass viol which was 
worthless. Dr. Fuller a^eed to obtain another one from Luther 
Lyon and to take back the worthless one. The grandson proved to 
be much sharper when he “purchased his own Stradivarius, which 
was worth at least five hundred guineas, at a Jew broker’s in Totten- 
ham Court Road for fifty-five shillings.” 

In a genealogical study of this somewhat speculative nature, 
the question arises whether the subject of this inquiry, Sherlock 
Holmes, was aware of his grandfather’s romantic story. The answer 
must be in the affirmative, proof of this being written in the con- 
cluding paragraph of The Five Orange Pips, which reads: 

“Very long and very severe were the equinoctial gales that year. 
We waited long for news of the Lone Star of Savannah, but none 
ever reached us. We did at last hear that somewhere far out in the 
Atlantic a shattered stem-post of the boat was seen swinging in 
the trough of a wave, with the letters ‘L.S.’ carved upon it, and 
that is all which we shall ever know of the fate of the Lone Star.” 

If “that year” is made to read 1801, it has been demonstrated 
that the equinoctial gales then were very long and very severe, last- 
ing into April, when Dr. and Mrs. Lathrop Holmes ostensibly wem 
drowned in a shipwreck. They had sailed in a barque from ^van- 
nah, however, and were not boimd there. The most striking proof 
Hiat Sherlock knew the real facts of the case is seen in the due of 
the letters carved onto tiie shattered sternpost: “L.S.” They stand 
for the initials of his father’s and his grandfather’s given names — 
“L” for Lathrop and “S” for Siger. A ship’s sternpost ordinarily 
bears the craft’s name, not her initials. ; 

The matter of the correct Holmes coat of arms is not solved so 
easily. That the most remote forefather had armorial bearings is 
implied in the descriptive Gray’s Inn entry: “Christopher Holmes, 
late of London, gent.” That abbreviated word was not used li^tly 
in 1612. 

In his luography of the elder Oliver Wendell Holmes, published 
at Boston in 1883, W. Sloane Kennedy suggests that a “wooden. 
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nutmeg” is the most typical device for the Holmes, branch of the 
poet’s family tree. It is unnecessary to go outside the Conanical 
rulnic to emblazon the armorial bearings used by Sherlock Holines. 
^The. shield is described almost accurately in The Adventure of the 
ifoble Bachelor. Indeed, what bachelor has been nobler than “the 
best and wisest man whom I have ever known?” In describing his 
^ent in this case, Holmes remarked that his visitor’s family “in- 
herit Plantagenet blood by direct descent, and Tudor on the distaff 
side.” England’s only ducal house which can fulfill this require- 
ment is that of the Somersets, Dukes of Beaufort. 

^Though Watson was famili^ enough with letters from fidi- 
mongers and tidewaiters received at 221B, the missive from “One of 
the highest in England” was not turned over to him. Hence, Holmes 
was able to homswoggle Watson, whose acquaintance was more 
beerage than peerage, substituting the mythical surname St. Simon 
for the truthful Somerset. Just which member of this prolific family 
had been jilted would entail prodigious research, since there were 
noany Som^sets in the nineteenth-century England. 

In quoting from his “red-covered volume,” which Holmes takes 
care not to show Watson, “flattening it out upon his knee,” the 
Master changes the surname Somerset to St. Simon, and makes his 
client “second son of the Duke of Balmoral," swiftly substituting 
a royal castle in Scotland, inhabited by the very distinguished lady 
whose initials Holmes once pinked on a wall with bullets, for the 
erstwhile royal castle in Anjou from which the Somersets take their 
title of Beaufort. Even Watson shoxild have spotted such a trans- 
parent substitution. 

Then Sherlock says “Hum!” but it might well have sounded 
more like “Holmes,” and with more truth, since he went on to 
describe not the arms of the Somersets, Dukes of Beaufort, but his 
own, the only arms whose blazon undoubtedly was at his tongue’s 
tip whoever needed. Somerset of Beaufort, deriving from “Old 
Jdin of Gaunt, time-honoured Lancaster,” quarters the flowers of 
the French with the pards of the Engli^ within the silver-and- 
blue Lancastrian border. Knowing that merely saying “Hum!” is 
pot enou^ to call attention to his substitution. Holmes goes on to 
edmmit, deliberately, a heraldic solecism as he emblazons “Arms: 
Azure, three caltrops in chief oyer a fess ttkble.” 

It is a fundamental law of heraldry that metal should never be 
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diarged on metal, nor color on color. Thia ia a definite rule which 
must be observed. Infractions of blazoni^ which place color on color 
or metal on metal constitute what cautious armorists call ormes 
fcmaea. Thus did Holmes draw attention again to the fact that he 
had substituted his own arms for those of the Somersets of Beau- 
fort. It is simple enough to restore the correct blazon, when it is 
remembered that caltrops are four-spiked iron balls scattered on the 
ground in medieval warfare to impede the enemy’s advance. 

“I think they have strewed the hi^iways with caltrops,” Beau- 
mont and Fletcher recount in /jove’s Pilgrimage, "no horse dares 
pass them.” 

The caltrop’s four short, but strong, spikes, or gads, were con- 
joined in such a manner that, when thrown on the ground, one 
spike always would be erect. The point to remember is that caltrops 
normally would be depicted sable (blade). Sii\ce the fess already 
has been blazoned as sable, therefore the field of the shield contains 
the falsity in blazonry. Since azure (blue) patently is in error, 
therefore the metal whose initial is also an a is the correct back- 
ground for the Holmes shield, namely, argent (silver). 

In the preferred blazonry now used by twentieth-century 
heralds, the Holmes arms become: "Silver a fess sable with thrm 
caltrops in the chief proper.” That is, in their natural color, which 
would be an iron-grey. A small crescent, symbol of a second son, is 
charged upon the fess to distinguish Sherlock from his elder brother, 
Myaroft. 

The use of caltrops was revival by the New England colonists 
against the Indians, and their employment in the Holmes shield 
may commemorate some forgotten ancestral exploit in a Colonial 
war. It is equally possible that Thomas Holmes of London, the 
Gray’s Tnn lawyer, “who was killed during the Civil War at the 
siege of Oxford (1646)” may have been impaled on three caltrops 
after falling off his horse while serving in the forces. Certainly the 
simplicity of the arms connotes their assumption in the seventeenth 
century, or even earlier. In any case, it is hi^ly unlikely that these 
anns were by Sherlock or Mycroft. Seemingly they go back 
half a dozen generations at least. They are not based upon the Ver- 
net arms, thou|^ Holmes may have substituted the Vemets’ azure 
fidd for the Holmesew ’ silver in faking his Si. 3mon blazon for 
Watson. 
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^ As foi' the crest and motto, they, too, are strictly Conanical, and 
have been adduced from a colloquy in The Adventure of the Creep- 
ing Man. The key phrases have been italicized: 

Holmes: “EEave you the effrontery to put it through?” 

Watson: “We can but try.” 

Holmes: ‘Tbccellent, Watson 1 Compound of the Busy Bee and 
Excelsior. We can but try — ^tiie motto of the firm.” 

Crests and mottoes often are taken much later than the shield 
of arms. Indeed, some heraldists assert that crests and mottoes may 
be assumed or discarded at the bearer’s own fancy. The emblem 
of the Busy Bee may betoken Dr. Lathrop Holmes’s loyalty to 
Napoleon the Great, whose cognizance was the bee, usually depicted 
as of gold upon a background of crimson. It is the word Excelsior 
which gives the strongest dew: 

“The shades of night were falling fast, 

As through an Alpine village passed 
A youth who bore, ’mid snow and ice, 

A banner with the strange device. 

Excelsior!” 

What a prophetic poem (1841), and what a prescient crest for 
Holmes to assume, for surdy it was his long before he visited the 
little Alpine village of Meiringen. We know that “the shades of 
nig^t were falling fast” because Holmes “did ten miles over the 
mount^dns in the darkness.” 

Of course, he never was found, “half-buried in the snow 

< 

Still grasping in his hand of ice 
That banner with, the strange device. 

Excelsior!” 


‘ But Henry Wadsworth Longfellow’s poem. Excelsior, appears 
to have moved him sufficiently to cause him to adopt, as4his crest, 
“a ainiiter hand propor encrusted with iddes gracing a banner 
gules, thereon a golden bee and the watchwo^ EXCELSIOR in 
aOver letters.” 
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Holmes’s motto, We Can But Try, epealcs for itself, and for the 
writer of this piece on Sherlockian genealogy and heraldry, who 
can but try to fit together the complicated jigsaw of hints and half- 
trullis to form an acceptable mosaio of facts within the Gonanical 
rubric. 




SHERLOCK HOLMES THEN JND NOW 



After Malcolm Strauss, in 
More Representative Men, 
Fox, !Du£Beld k Co., New 
York, 1905. 


After George Annand, on 
the dust-cover of Howard 
Haycraft’s The Boyt? Sher- 
lock Holmes, Harper k 
Bros., New York, 1936. 
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.SHERLOCK HOLMES— THE INNER MAN 

by Gisoar.B Simmonb 

It is the MIND, the character, and the philosophy of Sherlock 
Holmes that have made him one of the landmarks in English litera~ 
ture, and in his own day made him a world figure. 

Perhaps the strongest feature of the Holmes legend is one which 
Watson passed on to us through his own somewhat foggy percep- 
tion, for it is quite erroneous. Not entirely without reason, casual 
readers have come to think of Holmes as a blinking machine, a 
mind without a soiil behind it. Watson once remarked, in connec- 
tion with the almost impenetrable wall of reserve which the detec- 
tive built around himself: 

“During my long and intimate acquaintance with Mr. Sherlodc 
Holmes I had never heard him refer to his relations, and hardly ever 
to his own early life. This reticence upon his part had increased the 
somewhat inhuman effect which he produced upon me, imtil I some- 
times found myself regarding him as an isolated phenomenon, a brain 
without a heart, as deficient in human sympathy as he was pre- 
eminent in intelligence. His aversion to women and his disinclination 
to form new friendships were both typical of his unemoticnal charac- 
ter, but not more so than his complete suppression of every reference 
to his own pieople.” 

This was, of coiurse, nearly a half-dozen years after the fateful 
meeting of tiie two friends, and since Holmes had still failed to men- 
tion the fact that he had an elder brother living in London, Wat- 
son’s conclusions were perhaps justified to a cert^ extent. In one 
of his rare gregarious moods, however. Holmes finally did get around 
to a few words about his early life, in his recital of the goings <m 
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in the case of The "Oloria Scott" The drcumetancee of this, 
Holmes's first recorded ease, began with a vacation invitation from 
one Viotor Trevor, the only friend he made in his two years at 
college. Holmes himself comments: 

“I was never a very sociable fellow, Watson, alwa3rs rather fond 
of moping in my rooms and working out my own little methods of 
thought, so that I never mixed much vnth the men of my year. Bar 
fencing and boxing I had few athletic tastes, and then my line of 
study was quite distinct from that of the other fellows, so that we had 
no points of contact at all.” 

*1 was never a very sociable fellow,” he sa3rs. What a classic under- 
statement! What a bohemian soul he must have had, to make but 
one friend in college, where most men make so many! R. K. 
Leavitt, in his little study, Nummi in Area; or, the Fiscal Holmes,' 
observed that many you^s, who are of introspective disposition, 
^d who have a taste for solitude, develop astonishing powers. So 
it was with Holmes. Watson, at this stage of their friendship, still 
had not begun to plumb the depths of Holmes’s extraordinary 
character. 

T. S. Blakeney has made a very apt comparison between Holmes 
and the Iron Duke of Wellington. He sajrs: 

"In both, despite an outwardly cold aspect, we are vouchsafed 
glimpses of an emotional (not sentimental) nature kept in strong 
control, repressed, perhaps, from a sense that any display was a sign 
of weakness. Both were keen musicians, and music is the most emo- 
tional of all the arts; both could be delightful with children, who 
instinctively know real from feigned affability. The Iron Duke broke 
down seldom, but those breaks were very complete; the other side of 
Holmes’ nature peeps through even less thoroughly, but not less 
certainly.” 

Recall the experiment with radix pedis didboli, in The Adventure 
of the Devil’s Foot; recall the occasion when Watson was diot 
while apprehending Killer Evans, in The Adventure of the Three 
Oarridebs. Watson, m the second instance, said: 

* In Mt B: Studies in Shertoek Holmes. 
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“It was worth a wound— it was worth many wounds— to know the 
depths of loyalty and love which lay behind that cold mas^. The 
clear, hard eyes were <hmmed for a moment, and the firm lips were 
shaking. For the one and only time 1 caught a glimpse of a great 
heart as well as a great brain. All my years of humble but single' 
minded service culminated in that moment of r^elation.” 

Deficient in human ssrmpathy, indeed! It seems that Watson was 
as poor a student of human nature as he was a logician. But “one 
and only” is again wide of tU[e mark. There is another passage of 
this kind in The Adventure of the Six Napoleons. Holmes has just 
built a situation to a high pitch of dramatic excitement in one of 
those masterful denouements of his, and he brings it off with a true 
artist’s touch: 


“Lestrade and I sat silent for a moment,” said Watson, “and 
then, with a spontaneous impulse, we both broke out clapping, as at 
the well-wrought crisis of a play. A flush of color sprang to Holmes’s 
pale cheeks, and he bowed to us like the master ^amatist who rep 
ceives the homage of his audience. It was at such moments that for 
an instant he ceased to be a reasoning machine, and betrayed his 
human love for admiration and applause. The same singularly proud 
and reserved nature which turned with disdain from popular noto- 
riety was capable of being moved to its depths by spontaneous won- 
der and praise from a friend.” 


Watson says it admirably. Holmes, rather than being a mere ma- 
chine, and something scarcely human, was a man even as you and 
I — but he had himself well in hand. He knew himsdf, and, like the 
old Greek, had attained the mastery of self and serenity of spirit 
which are the results of self-knowledge. 

As a philosopher he was neither profound nor original, but he 
was a dose observer of life; he drew condusions, and he thou^t 
about them. His was neither optimism nor pessimism, cynicism nor 
fatalism, but a subtle blend of many traits, which varied with his 
mood. He was, however, notably free from those external infiuenees 
which so rou^ly use our own whims and caprices. His ability to 
concentrate was very great, and it took only an effort of will fear 
his min d to be breed for a time of mundane matters. 
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"It has long been a maximum of mine that the little things are 
infinitely the most important.” 

r "It is of course a trifie, but there is nothing so important as 
trifies.” 

Tliis phrase goes back even farther. It was the opinion of Michel- 
angelo that "Trifles make perfection, but perfection is no trifle.” 
Perhaps Holnies acquired some of that dilettante’s knowledge of 
art, about which Watson ragged him, from reading of the great 
Italian master. 

The credulous people of the world are sometimes deceived, but 
often th^ gain far more than they lose. This is a good attitude to 
take when reading the chronicles of the good Watson. Give yourself 
up to the magic of his pen, and you will be gently wafted into a 
different world, and a fascinating one. If you are the blunt realist, 
who says: “Holmes never lived, so why the fuss?” you are beyond 
hope; for he did live. His was and is a far more permanent reality 
than that of legions who have passed across the sands of life and 
have been forced to make their imprints with the transient flesh. 
His was the realm of subjective fancy, and many kings and war- 
riors and statesmen may well envy him his immortality, he who 
shall never die. There is no reality too strong to blot out the vision of 
that pale, gaunt figure, cturled in the chair by the fireplace, with 
pipe sending forth its tenuous whorls. 

Should the kind gods ever grant me a visit into some page of 
the past, there can be no doubt as to which I should choose. Some 
mi^t prefer to sit by the side of Socrates in the market place of 
Athens,/ and discourse with him and with his small following. 
Others might like to visit the dinner table at Femey, and listen to 
the blithe Voltaire, most intrepid and persistent of all the generals 
in the great perennial war upon intolerance and injustice. A large 
group would doubtless wend llieir way to the tavern in which 
Marlowe, Jonson and Shakespeare used to spend jolly evenings. 
You and I, fellow believer, would' of a certainty choose to be in 
Baker Street some gloomy night, with the yellow London fog blot- 
ting out the houses across the way. We would sit in the light of 
the flickering fire, and gaze into it to thjO accompaniment of 
Holzaes’s violin, as it brings to him the peace for which he yearns; 
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cs as it lifts his great mind to new hei^^ts of power and clarity. 
Let us have the commissionaire bring in a note, one of those vdii^ 
have presaged so many a long chase. We diall thOn attain a dear 
glimpse of that iridescent bubble Advditure — beautiful, rich with 
tints of romance, and tinged with hints of happiness, fine^ shaded 
with heroism. 




REVERIE AT. COX AND CO., CHARING CROSS 

\ 

by Rttssbll McLaughlin 


It was the Tired Captain, sirs, 
Would sail the stormy main 
Aboard the “Sophy Anderson” 

And not sail back again. 

For fear of that Gigantic Rat 
Which curdled of his marrow 
While classifying Contents of 
An Ancient British Barrow. 

Beware, my weary mariner. 

The bosom of the deep. 

Lest Lighthouses and Cormorants 
Should interrupt your sleep. 

On some far beach a Ruddy Leech 
Might eat you like a wafer; 

So Grqsvenor Square Pantechnicons 
Are, on the whole, much safer. 

To shun the Baron Maupertuis 
And his colossal clutch. 

Avoid the “Friesland” and her like 
Whose registry is Dutph; 

*Ti8 well that you evade the shrew 
Who sleeps with Ricoletti; 
Comparative security ' 

Is here, ehez Aberaetty . 
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Forget that sacrilegiOTis stroke 
Which^vexed the Holy See; 

Forget those lads named Atkinson, 

Out in Trincomalee; 

Hot yours to tread that m3rstic stead 
Where Patersons are resident. 

And equal foolishness to>^seek 
Murillo, the Ex-President. 

Better some leafy Devon cot 
ITour wearied bones will suit, 

Where you may dream of Phillimore 
Who has no bumbershoot; 

Where you may muse upon the news 
Of criminals’ vagaries; 

While glades are loud with pretty song;s 
By Wilson’s Trained Canaries. 



0^ 3^Xa«v^^^ 


'Wot out 0/ makvolmee, you 
vndentand, but timjAy out of 
a tpirit of inquiry," 

—Young Stamford 

by Chbistophbb Mobuet 


Now THAT THB analysts are beginning to work on Sherlock Holmes, 
it is just to observe that like everyone else he betrays much that he 
did not intend. Holmes’s generalizations are surely based, like every- 
one’s, on his own personal experience? When he says, in The 
Mtugrave Ritual: 

“A man always finds it hard to realize that he may have finally 
lost a woman’s love, however badly be may have treated her.” 

is it not fair to deduce that he had learned this in his own emotional 
career? I don’t remember whether Mr. Davis quotes this passage 
in his classic “Emotional Geology of Baker Street”? If not, it be- 
longs there in footnote. 

• # • 

A few wedcs ago I had occasion to take down from a hi^ shelf an 
old album of postcards collected in youth — you may remember 
how in those arcadian days of say 1900-1006 one collected picture 
postcards. A card dipped out, f^ on the floor; I stuck it behind 
something on a bookshelf whore it has been standing for several 
weeks. Tonight, by some curio of chance — perhaps because I am 
fading relaxed while waiting for the Sherlock program to go on in 
a few minutes — looked at the card. 

138 
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It was given me (in 1904) by the. mother of a boyhood friend, 
Temple Tweedy of Washington, D. C. — ^who is alluded to in 
Thorofare, by the way; he is “the boy who lived at 3416 13th Sixeet 
N. W.” — ^and he actually became an Olympic shotputter; now a 
lumber merchant in L. I. City, and I sometimes see liiwi on the 
L. I. trains, to this day — 

To Temple’s mother (Mrs. Frank Tweedy, as per the card) this 
^was just a postcard from some friend of hers travelling in Switzer- 
land. ~ 

But look, please, where it wfi printed: 

ANSTALT BRUGGER, MEIRINGEN 
'This shews that there is a printing shop in Meiringen, and I 
think we should write to them and have them do an insert of some 
sort for the B.S.J. 

The scene shewn on the card is of Briinig (Grand Buffet de la 
Gare). I’ve looked up Briinig in the atlas; it seems to be the next 
station to Meiringen on the railway. There is a lady under a parasol 

in the picture, walking next to a gentleman — is it Dr. Watson? 

* « * 

In a book catalog of P. H. Muir (for Elkin Mathews Ltd.), Take- 
ley, Bishop’s Stortford, I find a first edition of the Memoirs de- 
scribed as “Lord Rosebery’s copy, with his pencil note at the end 
‘again March 1895, again Feb. 18, 1901,’ referring to dates of re- 
reading the book. Also with his 10 'Downing Street Bookplate, the 
book having appeared during the few months that he was Prime 
Minister.” Of coiirse it was old Stanley Hopkins who sent me this 
cutting. He adds that he himself alwajrs notes the dates and times 
of his re-readings. And when, exactly, in ’95 was Rosebery voted 
out? 

* * * 

I was delisted to learn, by the letter from Hopkins which trans- 
mitted this item, that the famous hydro at Tamfield Haw, Staffs., 
has resumed civilian service. The Chief Inspector (Retired) says 
he was feeling rheumatic and old, and needed what Watson used 
to call an alterative. I remembered by his use of those terms that it 
was Dr. Watson who first sent Hopkins to Tamfield. I wonder if 
in his memoirs he will at last break down and ^tell what he once 
confided to me after an evening of tantalus-cum-gasogene? He 
didn’t mention it in his lettor, but the (fid b()y was evidently bu(fic^ 
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tip by hla hydropathic regime, for he had been over to Walsall (a 
few miles aTray) to look fondly at the grave of Violet Hunter. I’m 
auiprised he ^dn’t do a mortuary also in Birmingham, for the 
sister of Victor Trevor. 

did Hopkins sasrs he spent *'the octave, from Christmas Eve 
tin Hogmanay” '(there must be Scots in him somewhere) at the 
hydro. I’m roaring from laughter to think how many of the mem- 
bers can guess what is a hydro? But the point about Tamfield Haw 
is that it is named for the shady and never-tiU-now mentioned fact 
that Sherlock had a younger brother. You can find out about it in 
that 'completely forgotten story of Watson’s, The Doings of Raffles 
Haw. It was written in Vienna in the early winter of 1891, and 
Sherlock was so sore about dt that Watson never alluded to it 
again — except to sneer at it in his Memories and Adventures. 


RafiBes Holmes, some five years younger than Sherlock and twelve 
years younger than Pycroft, I mean Mycroft, was the febrile and 
mystical member of the ^unily. I don’t suppose there are a dozen 
people living who have read The Doings of Raffles Haw, but it is 
plain to those who have that Haw was a code pseudonym for 
Holmes. (Why else would Willy Hornung, to tease Watson, have 
picked on the name RafiBes?) Poor RafiBes, the youngest- brother, 
had all the Sherlockian mien. He was tall and lean; he was pale 
and lanky; he had the habit of chuckling. - He was an incessant 
smoker, with special fumigation of a pipe. He. had a pale thin face, 
keen gray eyes, a sharp curving nose with decision and character 
in the straight thick eyebrows which dmost met. He had thin firm 
lips, and a short straggling beard (which he grew for disguise when 
he changed Holmes to Haw). When interrupted in the middle of the 
night he put on a dark dressing gown. He was a fanatical chemist, 
a before-his-time student of atomic physics. He liked to wear a 
rou^ and soiled pea-jacket. He had ^ the Sherlockian stigmata; 
but he’ was hysterical, idealistic, and hypersensitive. He was 
ruined; killed indeed, by his pure love for a woman. Hence, and 
no one has dared admit it before, Sherlock’s horrid cynicism about 
the sex. 

If our fellow-members wiU read this forgotten story (and I 
don’t know where they’ll fiml it, except in d^e old pirated editions; 
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they might try The Old Authors’ Book Farm, Morraburg, Ontario, 
which is pretty good for that sort of com) they will see with what 
tender evasion Watson told all without admitting anything. The 
Welsh country doctor whom Raffles Haw mentions as his father in 
no way contradicts the country squires Sherlock vagudy claimed 
as forebears. Raffles Haw was a clever man. He had the taste for 
chemistry shown by Sherlock, but he put it (by accident) to ex- 
traordinary use. He had the shy lethargic reluctance of Mycroft. 
If you mix the temperaments of Sherlock and Mycroft you get tops 
in schizophrenia. This he had. Jle changed his name to Haw (the 
first rural thing he would see: it means a hedge, or a hawlbom 
berry) to avoid the publicity the name of Holmes was getting, from 
1887 on. He fell in love, and was deluded, two-timed, and bilked. 
Watson’s kindly story was that Raffles died of a broken heart; but 
I think the truth (which Hopkins won’t ever tell) is that he took 
some tablets. They found him dead in his laboratory, looking easy, 
natural, and serene. That always means suicide. 

Mycroft and Sherlock remained bitterly celibate. That was why 
Sherlock never followed Miss Hunter to Walsall. It was too close to 
Tamfield (actually Tamworth; see your atlas). That was why 
Mycroft never went to Birmingham. The one who went there was 
Pycroft. 

These things have to be studied. They have to be studied with 
care. Raffles Hohnes, who took the name of Raffles Haw because 
he was troubled by his brothers’ publicity, “ran throu^ the whole 
gamut of metallic nature.’’ He was on the beam, in 1890, of atomic 
conversion. Read him and weep. 

You don’t know our blessed old Watson, Hopkins used to say, 
until you’ve read everything he wrote. Watson’s third wife, by the 
way, was Lady Frances Carfax. 


I have another letter from Stanley Hopkins, dated from the Bilboes, 
Yoxley, which is worthy of quoting in full: 

“Animadverting upon Mr. Walter P. Armstrong Jr.,’’ he says, 
“why is the idea ‘ridiculous’ of putting sho^ on backward? 
(B.SJ., Vol. I, p. 400). The whole point, missed by everyone, is that 
iSx. Holmes learned in his years in the UBA. to wear shoes, not , 
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boots. You can’t easily put boots on backwards, the uppers crumpk 
and hamper; but ahoea (what you Americans so quaintly call oxfor^, 
vis.Vlow phoes) are easily reversed and can be walked in, with care, 
far enough to leave a misleading spoor. You trample down on the 
flanges of the shoe, and tie the laces over your ankle. I’ve been walk- 
ing round my. muddy garden this evening in reversed brogues just 
to prove it to myself and to puzzle my gardener. 

“Trickery with shoes, whether human or horsinine, was a spe- 
cialty of Mr. Holmes, as I remember the Duke of Holdemesse em- 
phasizing, and confirmed by Mr. Myers, that excellent tradesman of 
Toronto. 

“1 am an old and peevish fellow, but I am constrained to insist 
that the brandy, about which' Mr. Armstrong Jr. makes so much 
pother, did not ating. Not, if it was genuine Hennessy; as Watson 
said, it tingled. And that (as he said) on his lips; Holmes, agitated, 
spilled most of it outside his mouth. Properly injected, the tingle 
comes much lower down. This is one of the classic proofs that Holmes 
was always shaken when anything happened to Watson. 

“I deal with this in petto in chapter 24 of my eventually forth- 
coming Memoir, in the passage I have subtitled ‘A little brandy 
Comes in Handy.’ I should be most obliged if you would let me 
know the names of some American publishers?’’ 


Reading Thayer Cumings (B.S.J., Vol. I, p. 386), of course I came 
upon “a hydraulic engineer” and felt a pricking in my epollicate en- 
gineering thumb. I knew perfectly damn well that for Sherlock it 
would be an hydraulic engineer. I turned to the old Harper edns, and 
sure enou^. See p. 210, old Harper edn of the Adventurea. But in 
thehyperpiddling Jno Murray edn of the Shorts, which we have too 
readily taken as canon, I find “a hydraulic engineer” (p. 201). 

It must be “on” hydraulic engr., just as JHW would say we 
are going on Jan 3rd to “an hotel.” See Thorofare for attendant 
'sociology. But here’s funny: Strand Magazine for March, 1892, 
says “a” hydraulic engineer. 


I am no ballistician (as Mr. Robert Keith Leavitt is), but I was 
always shocked by Watson speaking of the lady in Charles Augustus 
Milverton emptying “barrd after barrel” (of her revolver) into 
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the bladcmailer’s body. Surely in smaU-arms <hand*gun8) it Is 
chamber, not barreVt 

• # • 

If it is true, as rumored, that the Countess of Morcar’s blue car^ 
bunde was among the gems stolen from the Duchess of Windsor, 
I cannot feel too grieved. For Windsor was the only man, so far as 
I know, who ever had an invitation from the Baker Street Irregulars 
and was so insensible as to ignore it. 

One of the most curious surprises^ in New York City (it should be a 
point of pilgrimage to all B. S. I.) is to find against the westom 
outside wall of St. Paul’s Chapel, Broadway and Fulton Street, a, 
marble drinking fotmtain /n Memory of Otcar Slater. 


I suppose it has been noted that the passengers of the plane that 
crashed in the Alps last November were taken, when rescued, to 
Kurhaus Rosenlaui, at Meiringen. This, one presumes, is the later 
name of the Englisdier Hof, now run by Peter Steil^ the grandson? 



SACRIFICED 

by Sherlock W. Holmes 

Peach blossoms are the pastel tears of spring 
Who weeps because of this rare loveliness. 

I saw a tree of these same blossoms once; 

The grass beneath was green and all around 
Pink petals from this pale Niobean flower lay 
Where they had died to make a -place of beauty. 


* From Some Vtuveraity of Alabama Poets, Fourth Series (1927), edited by 
Oatl Csnner; The Studio Book Shop, Birmingham, Ala. 
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A SCANDAL IN BAKER STREET 

by Nathan Bsnois 


(Being an exegesis upon the longue d’oyle ^ of the apocryphal play 
entitled The Speckled Band as compared with the Umgue d’oc of the 
canonical story of the same name, with a consideration of a new 
angle on the private life of Dr. John H. Watson.) 

I. 

A Case of Mistaken Identitt 
In comparing The Adventure of the Speckled Band as written 
Dr. Watson with the melodrama composed by his famous con- 
tempoiiary and literary agent, one cannot help noticing the general 
inferiority of the latter, both as a story and as a work of literature. 
One is amazed, too, by numerous discrepancies between the two 
works, some so serious as to make one doubt that Dr. Watson ever 
gave express permission for the publication and production of the 
play. It is the purpose of this essay not only to point out these 
discrepancies, but to demonstrate beyond all cavil that the drama- 
tist never requested permission to produce his play; and, what is 
more, that ET. Watson found himself in the awkward position of 
being unable to do anything about it. This seemingly anomalous 
circumstance, and the far-reaching conclusions that stem from it, 
will be clarified in due course. 

The events related in the Canon are stated by Dr. Watson to 
have occurred “early in April in the year ’83,” and were of SO 
delicate a nature as to have the veil of eeaceey thrown over them for 

* For tins singularly felicitous pun the writer is.indebted to Edgar W. Smith, 
who uses it admirably in Baker Street Inventory, p. 15. (The FsmpUot Bouse, 
Summit, N. J, 1945.) * 
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seven yean,* after whidi he was relieved from hia promise not to 
puhliah the facts ''hy the tmtimdy death of the lady to whom the 
pledge was given” — a clear reference, of course, to Helen Stoner. 
Twenty yean later (to be exact, on June 4, 1910) the play was 
presented to the public. That the famous novelist had long toyed 
with the idea of writing a play based on the canonical story seems 
fairfy certain. His interest in oriental matten was but one phase 
of his absorption in the wmrd and occult. He wrote at least one mys- 
tery story in which a serpent is the culprit,* and in one extrava- 
gansa * is revealed the reductio ad abaurdum of this snake complex 
or herpetophUia^ Besides, it is difficult otherwise to explain his 
statement* that he wrote the play in one week. Thoufih i^ot a 
masterpiece, it could hardly have been written in so diort a time 
unless he had previously devoted considerable time to planning the 
theatrical adaptation. 

Probably, then, he had the play in at least outline form diortly 
after he published his prot4g6’s story. In that case, we naturally 
ask ourselves why the novelist waited twenty years to produce the 
play. The presumption is very great that when, as literary agent 
for Dr. Watson, he requested permission to write a play based on 
the story, he was met with a flat refusal. Of course he must have 
greatly resented this ingratitude on the part of one whom he had 
lifted out of the gutter of oblivion. In 1910 he relates that he 
found himself in such sore straits that he “detennined to play a 
bold and energetic game.” * He decided to cast discretion to the 
winds, lick the play into flnal shape, and produce it. That he did 
not even then have carte blanche from Dr. Watson and had no 

*Hie tale must have beat written in 1890, as Watson speaks of having 
studied the methods of Sherlock Holmes "during the last eight years.” That is, of 
eourae, if we take 1882, instead of the traditionally accepted date of 1881, as the 
year ci the Great Revelation. Edgar W. Smith, in his essay “The Long Road 
from Maiwand," in Profile by OaaUght, Smon dt Schuster, New York, 1044, 
presents su<di a cogent argument for the year 1882 that the writer has decided 
to use this date as a frame of reference. 

* "The Jlend of the Cooperage," in Talee of Blue Water, 

* "The Horror of the'Heights,” in Tales of Terror. 

*liemoriet and Adventures, Little, Brown A Co., Boston, 1024. 

•Ibid. 
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smiple for not having it, is the euriotu fact that we diall now 
proceed to prove, and lest any one characterize all this as a tempest 
in a teapot, we shall all too soon demonstrate that from this ap- 
parently inconsequential fact follow consequences of no mean 
proportions. 

It is desirable at this point to furnish a synopsis of the apocry- 
phal play.'' It is in three acts, the second and third having two 
scenes each. The first act takes place in Stoke Place at Stoke 
Moran, where an inquest is being held in the mysterious death of 
Violet Stonor (Julia Stoner in ^e Canon). From the testimony 
, we learn, among other things, that: 

1. Enid (Helen in the Canon) is not as yet suspicious of her 
step'father, and in fact goes out of her way to explain his stitoge 
actions. 

2. Scott Wilson, the fianc6 of the dead sister Violet, had been 
attacked by Dr. Rylott (Roylott in the Canon) in the village, 
presumably on account of the latter’s objection to the projected 
marriage. 

3. Dr. Watson, whom we are surprised to find at Stoke Moran, 
had known Mrs. Stonor and her two daughters in India; had 
learned of her re-marriage and death; and, when he “heard that the 
children, with their step-father, had come to England,’’ he “wrote 
and reminded them that they had at least one friend.” 

4. Rodgers, the butler, could say more than he does, but is so 
fri^tened that he dare not do so. 

5. Mrs. Staunton, the housekeeper, for some reason of her own, 
defends Dr. Rylott in every possible way, describing him as “kind- 
ness itself.” 

6. Dr. Rylott has no scruples in lying about his relations with 
his stepdau^ters, very brazenly stating that he interfered in 
Violet’s engagement because he believed her fianc4 to be a fortune 
hunter, and with simulated magnanimity waiving any claim to her 

* annuity in favor of her sister. 

the playwright skilfully keeps the evidence from becoming 
repititious, meantime filling in his portrayals with quick, deft 

* Not bong fortunate enouf^ to posBess the first edition of this play, the 
writer has been compelled to tmsft to a reprint edition.''3ow, if at all, this 
differs from the first edition, he does not know. 
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toudiee. This very skill in diaracter delineation contributes to the 
basic wealmess of the play, as we shall see later on. The coroner 
Mid the jury, with the exception of Mr. Armitage, are depicted as 
being characteristically lacking in discernment and imagination, 
and more interested in finishing their business as quickly as possible 
and going home than in seeing justice done. Incidentally, Dr. Wat- 
son, in the course of his testimony, shows a deductive faculty which 
must have made Holmes chuckle when he read or saw the play, as 
the play^fi^t apparently did not know Watson’s ineptitude in 
such mattos as well as Holmes and we do.' The juror Armitage 
performs the double duty of providing comic relief with his frequent 
interruptions, and helping to guide the audience to the trulh by 
pointing the finger of suspicion at Dr. Rylott. The foreman an- 
nounces the decision of the jury (unanimous but for Armitage’s 
dissenting vote) in favor of death by unknbwn causes. So the matter 
rests — ^for the time being. 

Scene I of Act II takes place two years later. Mr. Armitage, full 
of misgivings for Enid, comes to Stoke Place to speak to her. In the 
course of their conversation it transpires that Enid is engaged, and 
that certain suspicious circumstances, such as the changing of her 
room and the recurrence of the old music at night, point to the 
imminence of a new tragedy. Armitage exacts a promise from Enid 
to go to London to see Sherlock Holmes, and offers the protection 
of his home . (an entirely respectable suggestion, in view of his 
married status), in case she should be in trouble. After he leaves, 
Mrs. Staunton asks Enid his reason for coming, and when Enid 
refuses to tell her, becomes v^ insolent. When Rylott later hears 
of this and abusively questions Mrs. Staunton about it, she con- 
fronts him with his promise of a year back to marry her, and warns 
him not to trifle with her, as she knows he perpetrated the flrst 
crime and could have incriminated him at the inquest had she so 

• V. The Speckled Band (the play), p. 26 ; 

Fonmaa: May I ask, Dr. Watson, whether you examined the window of the 

room to see if any one from outdde could have molested the lady? 

Watson: The window was bolted. 

Foreman: Yes, but had it been bolted all night? 

Watson: Yes, it had. 

Coroner: How do you know? 

Watsm: By the dust on the window-lateh. 
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Tdshed. Becoming panicky, Rylett propitiates her with honeyed 
talk, no doubt intending to finish heir off at his leisure; and adcs 
her, for their common purpose, to make her peace with Enid. 

A conversation with Rodgers ensues, in which Rylott ferrets 
out that Ihe butler has been blabbing the news of the house to 
Armitage in the village. Infuriated by this disclosure, Rylott dis- 
charges him and asks Enid to make an appointment for him with 
the employment agency in ^ndon, where he plans to go the follow- 
ing day to hire a new butler. At this jxmcture Ali, the Indian valet, 
enters with milk on a tray (for. the snake, of course), and, nnce 
Enid is still present, Rylott deftly covers up by referring to the 
milk as being intended for him. After Enid leaves, a teU-tale wicker 
basket is produced and Rylott “cracks his fingers and whistles while 
Ali plays on an Eastern flute.” On this hi^ly melodramatic and, 
we believe, prematurely revelatory note, the curtain falls. 

In Scene II we are transported from the Tartarus of Stoke 
Moran to the Eljrsian Fields of Baker Street. Watson is waiting for 
Holmes (with whom he is no longer living). The master soon enters 
disguised as the gasman, and, after some dall3dng in the bedroom, 
emerges in his true character. “I should never have recognized 
you,” Watson exclaims. “My dear Watson,” Holmes replies, “when 
you begin to recognize me it will indeed be the beginning of the 
end. When your eagle eye penetrates my disguise I shall retire to 
an eligible poultry farm.” This droll touch rings so true that one 
might be tempted, if one did not know better, to suspect collabora- 
tion between the dramatist and Watson. Holmes cleverly deduces 
that Watson is engaged to Mary Morstan, and makes some remarks 
on love and marriage in the true Sherlockian tradition.* Three 
clients call on Holmes, who disposes of each with admirable celerity 
and adroitness. Enid Stonor is admitted. She tells her st^, receives 
Holmes’s promise to come to her help at Stoke Moran, and leaves 
by the side passage just in time to avoid her stepfatho*, who has 
trailed her to Baker Street. There follows the dramatic encountar, 
largely patterned after the Canon, between Holmes and Rylott. At 


'One of Holmes’s remarks, however, is dissonant. Cf.: "You lucky fdlow! 
I envy you." (The play: p. 57), with: "I feared as much,” said he. “J reafly 
cannot congratulate you.” (The Sign of the Four.) 
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tiie dose of the scene, the tendon is ea^ by s revealing bit of 
dialogue betwe^ Holmes and Billy the page boy. 

In Act in events move swiftly to their conclusion. Back in the 
vhall in Stoke Place we immediatdy sense Rylott’s sinister inten- 
tioiiB when Enid is restrained by Mrs. Staunton from ^oing to the 
village. All the doors have been locked, and Siva the boar-hound 
is on the loose outside. Enid, terrified by the prospect, persuades 
Rodgers, after much entreaty, to send a tdegram to Holmes, beg- 
ging him to come at once. Dr. Rylott returns, bringing the new 
butler Peters (who is, of course. Holmes in disguise) and Amelia, 
who is supposed to be Peters’s child but is none other than Billy! 
Holmes, by direwdly questioning Rodgers, ostensibly to be in- 
formed concerning his duties, learns the complete lay-out of the 
rooms, as well as other useful details, such as the fact of Rylott’s 
room being kept locked.^** In a brief conversation between Enid and 
Petors, he gives her a message signed by Holmes, which he sa3rs 
was given to him by a boy at the station, exhorting her to "fear 
nothing and stay where she is." After Peters leaves, Rylott comes 
in and demands to know why Enid went to London to see Holmes. 
When he sees that his bullying gets him nowhere, he tries by 
milder tactics to coax her into signing a deed which would relin- 
quish to him her share in her mother’s allowance in case of her 
marriage. When all he gets is evasions, he confronts her with the 
telegram which he has made Rodgers disgorge, and clutching her 
arm demands to know the truth. 

Then, in her one dramatic outburst, she tells him everything, 
induding her certain knowledge that he means to kill her as he did 
her sister. Now in a rage, he seizes her and demands to know what 
plot she has against him. When die screams for help, Peters ap- 
peairs, ominoudy commands Rylott to let her go, and asks Enid 
to go to her room. Transported into fury, Rylott ffliatches a whip, 
flings open the hall door, and orders Pet^ out. Our disguised 
Holmes produces a revolver and with admirable sang-froid requests 
that Rylott' put down his whip. Rylott runs into his study to get 
his own gun. Holmes and Billy hurry out. Shots are heard outdde. 
Rylott bolts back with his gun, just as Ali runs in from without, 

the Canon, this important and obvious precaution is hot taken by Dr. 
Boylott, who is less shrewd than his apocryphal counterpart. 
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explaining that Siva has been shot by Peters. Rylott is about to 
rufdi in pursuit but is restrained by Ali, who in his quaint speech 
reminds his master that they do not want the police on their trail. 
Rylott thinks better of it, saying significantly they ‘*have another 
game to play,” and bids Ali watch outside Enid’s window tiU told 
to come in. 

The final scene takes place in Enid’s bedroom. Enid is seated 
reading. There is a knock' at the door. Rylott demands to be let in, 
and after threatening to. knock the door down is admitted. He 
makes a last attempt to win hei over with honeyed words and to 
get her to sign the legal papers. When she refuses, he leaves, warn- 
ing her she has had her last chance. Enid hears a tapping at her 
window. She sees by looking out that the man crouching in the 
darkness outside is not Ali, whom she saw there before. The window 
opens and Holmes comes in. Enid is told that Ali was chloroformed, 
and is amazed to find out that Peters was none other than Holmea 
Watson, who was busy tying up Ali outside, comes in. 

Now follows Holmes’s remarkable bit of sleuthing, all canonical, 
including the inferences .from the clamped bed, the dummy bell- 
pull, and the ventilator. Rylott is heard shutting his door, and a 
hush falls on the trio keeping vigil in the darkened death-chamber. 
The weird musical accompaniment from Rylott’s room hardly helps 
to make the scene more cheerful. After some waiting, Watson, at a 
prearranged signal, flashes his lantern full on the bell-pull, and ”a 
snake is seen half through the hole.” ** Holmes strikes at it with a 
stick and it retreats through the hole, recoiling on its master, as in 
the Canon. A loud cry is heard. Holmes throws open the door, and 
Rylott rushes in, the snake entwined around his head and neck. 

** A live snake in the play originally — ^in fact, a rock boa, as the playwright 
himself relates in his Memoriet and Adventures. It is for tl^ reason that Holmes 
cuts the bell-pull in the play, a precaution he does not take in the Canon, where 
he hoped.to kill the snake if it climbed down the rope. Later, a medianical'enake 
was substituted in the play and found to work out all right. Jim Marshall, in his 
article "Durable Detective” (Collier’s, Sept. 1, 1945), states that Thi Speckled 
Band is unusable as a movie "because it involves a snake dithering down a bdl 
rope.” Actually The Speckled Band has appeared as a movie (British and« Do- 
minion Film Company, 1930-1931). The r61e of Holmes wa<^played by Raymond 
Massey, who tells the writer in a letter that "the snake olimb^ down the beOrope 
with a realism which I think satisfied the most rabid Holmes fans”! 
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"Save inel” he screams, falling to the floor. Watson kills the snake, 
and he and Holmes are just in time to catch Enid as she faints. 
Holmes has the last word with: “Miss Stonor, there is no more 
danger for you under this roof.” 

Now what is the most obvious thing that strikes one after read- 
ing this i^opsis? Surely it is that the playwright has taken so 
many liberties wi^th the canonical tale as to make an even less 
meticulous person than Dr. Watson shudder at the prospect of 
seeing this melange on the stage. As a matter of fact, shudder is 
' just what the audience did, too,^‘ though for a different reason: the 
. marvelous characterization of Dr. Rylott by the famous actor Lyn 
Harding.^* Leaving our discussion of minor changes for later, and 
concentrating for the moment on radical differences, we see that the 
most palpable liberty taken by the author — and this accounts for 
the diief weakness of his play as a work of art — ^is that of subordi- 
nating Holmes’s rdle to that of Dr. Rylott.^* That he himself tried 
to obviate this danger is related by Hesketh Pearson,^” who states 
that the playwright had at first objected to Harding’s portrayal 
as being overacted, but later personally thanked the actor for his 
performance. In fact, in his autobiography he sa3rB, with charac- 
tmstic honesty: "The real fault of this play was that in trying to 
give Holmes a worthy antagonist I overdid it and produced a more 
interesting personality in the villain.” Elsewhere in the same 
work^^ he says: “Lyn Harding . . . was most masterful, while 
Saintsbury as Sherlock Holmes was also very good.” There it is in 
a nutshell: Holmes, who dominates the canonical tale, barely man- 
ages to come to life in the play. 

Hesketh Pearson, in his biography of the novelist (Methuen & Co., Ltd., 
London, 1943), states (p. 161): . . Dr. Rylott electrified the audience on the 

first night and received over a dozen ‘calls.’ ” 

’*He played the same rdle in the Raymond Massey movie. 

It is of course possible that Dr. Watson’s objections to having the play 
produced were based, at least in part, bn the objections of Holmes himself, who 
intuitively would recognize that by the very nature of the play the actor who 
played his part would be forced into a subordinate ide. 

*** Op. eft., p. 161, 

Op. cif ., p. 226, 

‘’/Wd., p. 96. 
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In Analyzing the reasons for this, we note, to begin with, the 
curious treatment of Sherlock Holmes in the first half of the play. 
If at this point the reader should interpose: “But Holmes does nOt 
appear in the first half of the play,” we may reply, in true Holmesian 
style: "That is the curious treatment.” Holmes does not, in fact^ 
appear in the play till the second scene of Act II, when the play is 
hidf finished. Dr. Rylott^^ on the contrary, appeals very early in 
Act I, and from the start dominates the stage so completely that 
it is impossible for Holmes to offset this disadvantage when he 
finally does appear. All the clev^ deductions Holmes should have 
made in Act I are made by proxy for him by Armitage the juror 
and — ^what is worse — ^by Dr. Watson. Even in the dramatic inter- 
change between Holmes and Rylott in Act II, Scene II, an en- 
counter which marks the climax of the play. Holmes comes out the 
loser. His remarks about the weather and the crocuses, though ex- 
tremely diverting, seem very ineffectual beside Rylott’s brutally 
direct manner. As a crowning touch, when Rylott picks up the 
poker and bends it (exactly as related in the Canon), his stock rises 
immeasurably with the audience. Now in the Canon it is related 
how, after Roylott’s exit. Holmes “picked up the steel poker, and 
with a sudden effort straightened it out again.” How effective it 
would have been in the play if Holmes had been allowed to repeat 
this performance for the benefit of Rylott and the audience I That 
the playwright carefully omitted this detail is most significant, aa 
it proves either that he believed that Holmes lacked the requisite 
strength and that Watson added this feat as an embellishment of 
his own, or else that he wanted in every possible way to enhance 
the characterization of Rylott, even at the expense of that of 
Holmes. 

, The master's portrayal is weakened still further by the mention 
of his cocaine habit at the close of Act II. The detective’s weak- 
nesses and seoret vices should have been kept out of the picture if 
the (kamatist had wished to build up a masterful rdle for our iiero, 
but apparently the impulse to introduce this bit of tomfoolery was 
too strong to resist. Then too, Holmes’s entry in Act III, Scoie H, 
HiwgniwwH as Peters, would be passable if the effect were n^t spoiled 

. I 

a nmilar case of SherlockUmuM, to which /I am mdebted, V.: S. C. 
Roberts’s Doctor WaUon (Faber A Faber, London, 1031), p. 9. ^ 
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by Billy, tagging along diaguised as his daughter Amelia. The 
' uphole conception of Holmes having a daughter is comical enough, 
-but the idea of Billy dressing up as Amelia is so absurd as to reduce 
ihe situation to farce. Billy is an unnecessary appendage in Stoke 
Place — ^‘*a useless encumbrance,” as Rylott himself aptly puts it, 
and should have. been left behind at Baker Street. Oddly enou^, 
the characterization of Rylott himself is weakened later in this 
same scene, when he goes after Holmes with a whip and is con* 
fronted by the latter’s gun. The melodramatic absurdity here 
reaches its dimaz. Rylott should by this time have been convinced 
that Peters is Holmes in disguise; that he does not even suspect 
the truth shows an incredible stupidity that is at variance with the 
picture of calculating cunning built up previously. 

It cannot, of course, be denied that a splendid portrayal of 
Holmes is given in Act II, Scene II, before the arrival of Rylott. 
His humor in fooling Watson, his cleverness in deducing Watson’s 
engagement, and his dexterity in disposing of his three clients, have 
already been commented upon. Unfortunately, however, this scene 
cannot be judged in vacuo. Admirably as Holmes comes to life in 
that scene, he simply fails to reach the stature that Rylott has al> 
ready been allowed to achieve. At the very end, when Rylott 
screams in his agony: “Save me! Save me!” this all too human 
revelation of his terror awakens our sympathy; and, by a curious 
projection caused by the playwright’s inexcusably allowing the 
snake to crawl across tiie floor, our loathing, which should at this 
supreme moment be centered on Rylott, is vented instead on his 
dimy instrument of destruction. 

It is noteworthy that even here Holmes appears at a disad- 
vantage. In the Canon it is Holmes who “threw the noose of whip- 
cord round the reptile’s neck, and carried it at arm’s length and 
threw it into the safe,” a performance calling for no mean skill and 
nerve. In the play poor Holmes is denied even the crumb of prestige 
that would accrue to him from killing the serpent, and the h^oic 
rdle is assigned, of all people, to Dr. Watson. As if our good doctor 
had not already risen to great enough heists in Act I by virtue of 
his magnificent deductions previously referred to I The undermining 
of Holmes’s character cotild not have been more complete if it had 
been deliberately premeditated, and sipce we cannot sue^t our 
dramatist of such base plotting, we ban only conclude that his 
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knowledge of the true Holmes was incredibly limited. 

Mention of the snake brings us to the second serious flaw of 
the play. In the Canon we are kept guessing up to almost the very 
end, if not as to the identity of the culprit, at least as to the nature 
of his accomplice, if any, and tiie machinery of the crimes. While we 
strongly suspect Roylott, we are easily led astray by the mention 
of gypsies in the neighborhood, all the more so because of the in- 
geniously equivocal connotation of Julia’s reference to “tiie speckled 
band.” Even the master, it will be recalled, was for a time led off 
the track by thb red herring. (In the play there is no mention of 
gypsies.) At any rate, although we may fed reasonably sure that 
Roylott is our man, we are kept in the dark as long as possible as 
to his method of operation. If we suspect he has an accomplice, 
the nature of this helper is cleverly withheld till that unforgettable 
moment when Holmes cries out: ''It is a swamp adder I The dead- 
liest snake in Indial” If our blood does not curdle when we h^ 
the horrible atruth, we are certainly not made of ordinary stuff. 

Our dramatist, however, evidently believing that fiction is 
stranger and better than truth, lets the cat out of the bag — or per- 
haps we should say the snake out of the basket — ^at the close of 
Act II, Scene I, where Rylqtt pours out some milk in a saucer be- 
fore a wicker basket in full view of the audience, and cracks his 
fingers and whistles to the accompaniment of Ali’s flute-playing. 
One would have to be obtuse indeed not to grasp that all this byplay 
suggests a snake and nothing else. Dr. Watson keeps Hxe secret 
concealed imtil the very dose, but the pla3rwTight spoils our en- 
joyment by divulging it prematurdy, so that the mystery is now 
reduced to merdy guessing the modus operandi of the culprit and 
the modus apprehendendi by which he will be brought to book. Nor 
can our dramatist defend himself on the ground that he has di- 
vulged no information not already known to the majority of his 
audience, because, as an adapter of a work published eighteen years 
before, he has no right to make any such assumption, and, Ijke all 
adapters, should have proceeded as if dc novo. Artistically, too, 
these premature revelations are fatal, because we are given the 
upper hand over Holmes in being gratuitoudy supplied with in-, 
fcurmation which he is unaUe to deduce until the final scene. While 
there is a genre of detective fiction vdiich makes a practice of sup- 
plying the reader in advance with all the dues whi^ the detective 
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must discover for himaftlf one by one, our pla3^wri£^t diould have 
known that no tale involving Holmes falls into this category. His 
attempt to paint the Watsoniah lily as too blatant. 

We pass now to a consideration of some of the other divergences 
between the play and the tale. Some of these we shall find trivial, 
and others serious — one, in fact, so serious as to open up an entirely 
new field of conjecture. Among the discrepancies that appear to be 
trivial we may mention the alterations in the names of some of the 
characters. Stoner becomes Stonor; Roylott, Rylott; Helen, Enid; 
and Julia, Violet. The inference from these changes, however, is 
far from trivial, as we shall see later. > 

Coming to the dramatis personcs, we see that a number of new 
ch&racters have been introduced who are not even hinted at in the 
Canon. We may pass over the jurors at the inquest, since we are 
'told in the Canon that an inquest actually did take place. It is in- 
teresting, however, that Armitage, the name of the only astute 
juror, is, in the Canon, the name of Helen’s fianc 6 . In the Stonor 
indnage we find the following who are uncanonical: Ali, Rodgers, 
and Mrs. Staunton. These are clearly an invention, as Helen clearly 
tells Holmes in the Canon: “No servant would stay with us, and 
for a Icmg time we did all the work of the house.” We should not 
ne^ect to point out, too, that there is no baboon or cheetah in the 
play, thOT place being more than adequately taken by the boar- 
hound Siva. There are also Messrs. Loaming, Montagu, awH Milver- 
ton, the three clients who call on Holmes in Act II, Scene II. The^ 
are clearly introduced only for the purpose of highlighting the 
master’s character and cleverness in detection. The only 
one of the three is, of course, Mr. Milverton.^* Oddly enough, two 
personfi listed in the cast of characters do not appear anywhere in 
the play: Mrs. Soames and Inspector Downing; but the clarifica- 
tioh of this mystery is beyond the scope of this essay.*® 

We now note several other discrepancies which are more serious, 
but still excusable on the groimd of dramatic license. To wit; 

1. In Act II, Scene II, it appears that Watson and Holmes are no 

longer living together, whereas from the Canon we know definitely 


** The Adventure of Chadee Augustve Milverton. 

“7, however, the writer’s communication to "Letters to Street” in 
the present issue, for an mteresting discovery in this 
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tbat they wore isharing the Baker Street rooms in 1888. What is 
more, in Act I Watson tells Enid: ''We [i.e., he and Holmes] used 
to live together,” from which we gather that they no longer were, 
even in 1881. Now in April, 1881, the approximate date of Violet’s 
(i.e., Julia’s) death. Holmes and Watson, according to the conven- 
tional chronology, had barely set up housekeeping in Baker Street; 
and if we accept Mr. Smith’s dironology, which is in. every way 
preferable, they were not even known to each other. Watson’s state- 
ment in the play is thus at complete variance with the facts. 

2. In the same scene we learn that Watson is engaged to Miss 
Morstan. This seems like a most ca\'alier tampering with the faots> 
ds this epoch-making event is deducible from the Canon as having 
taken place in 1888.^^ We shall see later, however, that the drama- 
tist had a subtle reason for taking this liberty. 

3. In the Canon, Holmes and Watson let themselves into 
Helen’s room at the close, after she has left a lamp in the window 
as a signal to them and retired to her former room. In the play ehe 
herself admits them, and, what is more, is permitted to remm 
throughout the vigil. The canonical Holmes wisely foresaw that it 
was better for Helen not to be present, not only for her own safety 
but also to forestall any hysterical outburst at the last moment 
which might warn Dr. Roylott to be on his guard. For theatrical 
effect it was apparently considered necessary that Enid should be 
present till the very end, and it was doubtless for this reason too 
that Rylott’s melodramatic rushing into the room with the snake 
around his head and neck was permitted. Our playwright appar- 
ently believed in leaving nothing to the imagination. 

To conclude our comparison, and leaving one more divergence 
for present consideration, we may safely affinn that the apocryphal 
Speckled Band is inferior artistically and dramatically to its sacred 
counterpart; and that, in view of the numerous liberties taken by 
the playwri^t, his play falls far short of being the perfect dramatic 
homologue which the sameness of titles would lead us to e3^>eet. 

Clearly this is no Case of Identity. 

** Or 1880, according to S. C. Roberts’ theory (op. ett.). 

(The second and concluding instalment of Mr. Bengis’s exegesis 
will appear in the July issue.) 




Pdbushebs, ATTBNTioxl Four more of the Tales, if the researdies 
I have laboriously conducted at the Library of Congress are to be 
aco^ted as canonical, will enter the public domain on June 28tb 
next. Registered originally at various dates during 1891, A Case 
of Identity, The Boacombe Valley Mystery, The Five Orange Pips, 
and The Man With the Twisted Lip were all renewed in copyri^t 
tm June 28, 1919 — and it is simple arithmetic that 1919 plus 28 
equals 1947. Thus is what the Impossible Scions have called their 
“diminiahing asset” still further whittled away. 

The attitude of these Socmen of Minstead (“Double, double, 
Doyle and trouble I”) 'toward the said asset is, as time goes on, 
becoming curiouser and curiouser. Not content with suppressing' 
The Man Who Was Wanted, and aborting the Limited Editions 
Club’s Iqng-awaited five-volume omnibus, and putting every 
bother in the way of Viking’s projected Portable Conan Doyle, 
and decrying the Joxtbwal itself as a monstrous perpetration on 
thdr proprietary prerogatives or something, these myopic con- 
Borvators have now mysteriously withdrawn from Doubleday the 
ri^ts to The Case-Book — ^without which, for all that the Tales it 
contains are not of the first order of merit, the publication of The 
Complete Sherlock Holmes, as such, is clearly impossible. 

It must be true, as the biologists assert, that genius has a genius 
for skipping a generation. 



An anecdote is told — ^in last November’s Coronet, to be specific— 
of the sturdy dd oak from which these Scions grew. The well- 
kimwn litoary agent took a taxi to his hotel in Paris, once, it seems, 
and as he paid the driver the latter said, '‘Merei, Monsieur Dqyle.” 
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‘‘How do you know my name?** the doctor atdced. 

“I saw in the papers that you were arriving from the soulh of' 
France today/’ explained the driver. “Your general appearance 
shows you are an Englishman. You have had a haircut in the past 
week, and it is evident that your hair was cut by a barber in the 
south of France.” 

“Amazingl” exclaimed Dr. Doyle. “You had no other evidence 
to go on?” 

“None,” replied the driver, “except the fact that yoiir name is 
on your luggage.” 


There is a verse in “The Famshire Cup,” in Songs of Action 
(Doubleday & McQure, New York, 1898), by this same Dr. Doyle, 
which reads: 

“And the whisper grew and the whisper flew 
That she came of Isonomy stock. 

‘Fifty to onel’ ‘It’s done — and done I 
Look at her haunch and hocki' ” 

Isonomy (or “Somomy,” as the Doubleday corruption has it) 
evidently got around. 


I have a letter from Walter Lord, of The Research Institute of 
America, Inc., 292 Madison Avenue, New York, which bears heavily 
upon a theory which I had felt would receive general acceptance. 
“I am outraged,” Mr. Lord says, “by Mr. Rolfe Boswell’s obscene 
interpretation of ‘the singular affair of the aluminium crutdi’ 
(Bakeb Stbbbt Joxtbnal, Vol. 1, 190-92). In fact, my contempt of 
^ lurid explanation is only exceeded by my indignation at your 
accepting it.” 

Mr. Lord’s text is of an order of importance demanding repro- 
duction in full. “A ‘thunderous revelation’ indeed it was I” he goee 
on. “But your complacent statement that ‘Mr. Boswell has solved 
a problem which has troubled the student of the Writings throut^ 
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all the yean’ couldn’t be less accurate. You haW confused vulgar 
amaationalism with scholarship. Even a superficial review of the 
contradictory evidence will shatter Mr. Boswell’s pretensions. 

‘1 happen also to have devoted a small amount of time to the 
problem of Holmes’s reference to the aluminium crutch. Unlike you 
and Boswell, however, I quickly came to the conclusion that in this 
ratiier mad world it was entirely feasible that aluminum hoi been 
used ’in the making, of this simple device employed by the lame and 
the halt.’ 

’’After all, this was not one of the amiably fuzzy confusions of 
J. H. Watson. It was Holmes who said ’aluminium crutch.’ And the 
Ililasta’ himself was never either ambiguous or archaic. So, fired 
with the belief that somewhere, sometime, somebody — ^perhaps a 
strong advocate of forest conservation — ^had developed such a de- 
vice, I made a careful examination of all available trade journals, 
business directories, and dassified telephone books. 

”I am pleased to report that a recent issue of Business Week 
repotte the existence of: 

The Aluminum Folding Crutch Co. 

416 W. 8th Street 

Los Angeles 14, Calif. 

”Nor is this alL Since Holmes thought of the case while recount- 
ing The Musgrave Ritual, was it not reasonable to suppose that 
there might be some connection? Ruiming on this assumption — and 
on ^olmes’s hint at the end of the story that Rachel Howells had 
fled to ’some land beyond the seas’ — devoted further attention to 
Los Angeles. The results are startling.” 

And indeed they are. For Mr. Lord has found 12 HoweUses, an 
R. Musgrave, and an H. J. Tregillis in the Los Angdes tdephone 
book — and his theory that these expatriates joined together to 
form the new enterprise dted will lead me, in future, to stay on 
safor middle ground when controversial issues are before us. 


An Br^^ular never bogsdes at a challenge. Invited by this depart- 
inent at the time he revealed his own version of the true nati^ of 
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the Aluminium Crutch, to tell ‘Vhat it that made the captain 
tired, or what species could be assigned to the worm -that drove 
Isadora Persano mad,” Mr. Rolfe Boswell felt obliged to try to 
fulfill both assignments. 

“Commonplace, my dear Editor,” was the well-known journal- 
ist’s reply, “it’s all a matter of definition. You’ll find ‘The Ad- 
venture of the Tired Captain,’ alluded to in The Naval Treaty, duly 
recorded irnder the different title of The Adventure of the Missing 
Three-Quarter. The heading which Watson used for his notes wa^ 
not put over the published chronicle; doubtless Holmes pointed 
out that the title eventually employed was more suitable. 

“After all, Cyril Overton, .‘the skipper of the Rugger team of 
Cambridge ’Varsity,’ was not the central figure in this Holmesian 
exploit, though he was a captain. My English dictionary defines 
this title as: d chief of a sporting dub, or of a polo, cricket, or 
football team &c. That he was tired follows from Watson’s descrip- 
tion of Capt. Overton — ‘haggard with aixxiety.’ Resorting to the 
same dictionary, haggard is defined as ‘having a worn, wasted 
look, as if harassed by want of sleep, hunger, fever, or anxiety.’ 
There, Sir, I give you your tired captain, Mr. Cyril Overton of 
Cambridge University. 

“It is in The Problem of Thor Bridge that we find allusion to 
the case ‘of Isadora Persano, the well-known journalist and duellist, 
who was found stark staring mad with a match box in front of him 
which contained a remarkable worm said to be unknown to science.’ 
This appears to have been an early instance of menticide, a duel of 
Fleet Street wits, in which, I always have thought, Mr. Horace 
' Harker, of the Central Press Syndicate (v. The Adventure of the 
Six Napoleons) came out the winner. He had done in his rival 
most effectively, yet never would have to stand in the dock at the 
Central Assizes to listen to a black-capped, gravel-voiced judge 
mouthing words of doom. 

“One optical illusion used in the German Gestalt-Psychologie 
is a spiral, a line beginning with a central dot and fonx^g a 
wHorling curve until the whole is approximately an inch in oiam- 
eter. Intense concentration upon this optical c3mosure induces sdf- 
hypnosis. Ihrolonged concentration might cause madness. The same 
effect mifi^t be caused by prolonged gazing at a tightly coiled 
watch spring. The Shorter Oxford English Dictionary gives this 
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definition of toom; ///. g. A spring or itrip of metal of spiral ehape 
1794 . Preeumably, if you gaze at such a worm long enou^, you’ll 
be Persdno non grata, if not ‘stark staring mad.’ ” 

Thank you, Mr. Boswelll 

* * » 

The series of five lectures delivered by Professor Jay Finl^ Christ 
on the downtown campus of the University of Chicago last year 
under the subjecNheading “The Life and Times of Mr. Sherlock 
H<dmes,’’ was given again this year in January and February, ex* 
panded to a total of six. Mr. Christ has also lectured on the Master 
at the Caxton Club in Chicago and at the University’s Quadran^e 
Club. 

« * * 

“There is as much sense in Hafiz as in Horace,’’ Sherlock Holmes 
said, “and as much knowledge of the world.” 

In Clarence Streit’s Hafiz in Quatrains (Ben Abramam, New 
York, 1946) there is mUch of both sense and knowledge. If this be 
doubted, let Quatrain 70 be quoted: 

“The richest marrow’s in the toughest bone, 

The sharpest gem is found in rou^est stone; 

So Hope rewards him most who, when she’s doomed) 

Keeps Hope still high upon her flimsy throne.” 

or Quatrain 60: 

“Man is a marvel by a Marvel plaxmed 
Not to reply, but answers to demand; 

He is allowed to hear the voice, and know 
There is one tongue he shall not understand.” 

But a careful search of the selections Mr. Streit has made for 
translation reveals nothing about the equal danger inherent in 
taking a tiger cub and in snatching a delusion from a woman. 

Ir 

It fell to my pleasure to read, at the B.S.I. dinner in New York 
on January 3rd, a letter which Mr. Robert Manstnddge had re* 
ceived at Christmas time from Mr. S. C. Roberts, Cambridge don 
and excdlent biographer of Dr. Watson. 
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"At this season of the Blue Garbunole/' ,liiibr. Roberts said) "it 
is with more- than usual pleasure that I venture to send fratomal 
greetings to the Baker Street Irregulars. 

"The November fogs have but lately rolled down Baker Street 
and recently the windows have been thidc with those ice crystals 
which the keen eye of Dr. Watson observed more than fifty years 
ago. 

“How keenly must we all wish that Holmes were still amongst 
us and could apply himmlf to the elucidation of the problems of 
the modem world. Seated upon his five pillows he mi^t well con- 
sume more than an ounce of sha^ in resolving the Problem of the 
Big Three or in settling A Scandal in Jugo-Slavia. How clearly 
must we now recognize the jirofundity of Watson’s graphic ref- 
erence to ‘those great elemental forces which shriek at mankind 
throu^ the bars of his civilization.’ What a story he might have 
made of the Five Atomic Pips! 

“Vain, but delectable speculation! But the Irregulars, I doubt 
not, will share my wistfulness at this season, and it is in the true 
spirit of No. 221B that this message is offered by 

"Their obedient servant 
"S. C. Robbbts’’ 




MR. MORIARTY^ 

by A. G. liklACDOKBLL 


Br far the most important date in the whole saga of 221B Baker 
Street is the year in which the stranger was killed in Birlstone 
Manor, Sussex. It is the case which Dr. Watson with his unerring 
imagery of phrase called The Valley of Fear. The reason why the 
date is of such vital importance is this. If it can be proved that the 
affair took place at the end of the ’nineties, a whole new glare of 
light will be thrown upon the character, the moral sense, the intel- 
lectual integrity, and the devotion to truth, of Mr. Holmes, and 
the dog-like loyalty of Dr. Watson to his friend will be emphasised 
more strongly Ilian ever. There is a definite school of thou^t which 
places the date of The Valley of Fear in the late ’eighties. If this 
can be proved, my thesis falls to the ground. 

Let us consider the facts. 

The earliest date in the story is definite, positive and exact. It 
was on February 4th, 1875, that Birdy Edwards travelled through 
the gorges of the Gilmerton Mountains from Stagville to Vermissa. 
At that date Mr. Edwards was "not far from his thirtieth year.’’ 
He spent three months in the Valley, and at the end of that time 
he arrested the famous gang of Scowrers. The date of the trial of 
the Scowrers may reasonably be assigned to the autumn of 1875. 
It could not have been earlier, for we know that desperate attempts 

* From Baker Street Studiee, Constable A Co., London, 1934. 
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were made by the accused mea to escape. vain they strugg^, 1 
in vain the money of the Lodge was spent like water in the attempt 
to save them.” Considering what can be done with the help of 
money to delay the processes of the Law in America, we might be 
justified in assuming that the trial lasted on until 1876 or even 
1877. But let us be generous. Let us assume thal! it was id the 
autumn of 75 that McGinty went to the scaffold and Ted Baldwin 
to the penitentiary for ten years. On this generous reckoning Bald- 
win was released in the autumn of 1885, and it must have been, 
therefore, in 1886 that Birdy Edwards fied from Chicago and went 
to California. 

Edwards remained in California more than five years. This is 
corroborated by the following tacts: 

(1) His first wife died in California. 

(2) He was in partnership in California with Dou{^ for five 
years, and his wife had died the year before they met. 

It could not have been, therefore, earlier than the end of 1892 
that Edwards suddenly packed up and came to England. 

The reason for his sudden departure was the appearance in the 
district of Ted Baldwin and his friends, and this took place “nearer 
seven years than six” before the date of the killing at Birlstone 
Manor. This places the date of the killing not earlier than the 
summer of 1899. 

A collateral piece of evidence is found in the age of Birdy Ed- 
wards at the time of the case. We are told perfectly clearly by Dr. 
Watson that Barker, the friend of Edwards (or Dougin, as he 
called himself at Birlstone), was “rather younger than Douglas, 
forty-five at the most.” This would make Edwards about fifty, 
which would correspond with the fact that he was not far from his 
thirtieth year in 1875. In other words, he was twenty-six when he 
went to Vermissa, and fifty at the date of the shooting. This also 
corresponds with Dr. Watson’s estimate that Douglas “may have 
been about fifty.” v 

So much for the case that the tragedy at Birlstone coul^ not 
possibly have taken place earlier than January, 1899, and mig^t 
even have been later. The case against it depends upon a single 
sentence in which Dr. Watson, writing of Inspector MacDonald Of 
Scotland Yaid, said, “These were the early days at the end of 
the ’eigthies.” Th^ is only one tray in which this sentence, if 
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Sioo^ted, eaa be made to fit into the remaindw of the facts'. The 
original date is positive, the five years m California is positive, the . 
^earrir seven years than six” in Europe is positive. There only 
romuns the sentence which Ted Baldwin received. To bring back 
the date of The VaUey 0 / Fear from 1899 to 1889, we must assume 
that Baldwin was released the moment he was convicted, and such 
a hypothesis is not only dead against the facts as Dr. Watson has 
recorded them, but is totally out of harmony with the whole spirit 
of Birdy Edwards* triumph ov&r the Scowrers. It is the whole 
essence of his brilliant work in the Vermissa Valley in 1875 that 
he ^secured convictions and thumping sentences against more than 
sixty of the gang, and to admit for a moment that Ted Baldwin 
was released at once is to ruin the structure of the whole exploit. 
If, therefore, we are to accept Dr. Watson’s statement that “those 
were the early days at the end of the ’eighties,” the whole structure 
of the book falls to pieces. It is impossible that this sentence can 
be accepted. And yet it appears on the face of it to be categorical 
enough. 

Consider this sentence from another an^e. We are asked to be- 
lieve that at the end of the ’eighties Inspector MacDonald, although 
a young man, was a prominent member of Scotland Yard whom 
Holmes had already assisted twice in difficult cases, and who con- 
sulted Holmes in every difficulty. And yet this is the first occasion 
on which Dr. Watson ever mentions his name. The period at the 
end of the ’eighties was the period of Lestrade and Gregson. In the 
case of the Red-Headed League in 1890 the detective whom Holmes 
called in was Mr. Peter Jones (perhaps a relation of Athelney 
Jones who handled the Sign of Four), and in the case of the Resi- 
defit Patient the police inspector was called Banner. But of an 
Inspector Alec MacDonald there is no trace in Dr. Watson’s 
memoirs imtil 1914, which was the year in which he recorded the 
episode of the Valley of Fear. Surely if Inspector MacDonald had 
been such a bright youth at the end of the ’eighties, consulting 
Holmes at every turn, we should have heard of him before. The 
conclusion is irresistible that Watson, never the most accurate of 
biographers, meant the end of the ’nineties and not the end of the 
’e^hties. It is much easier to suppose that the worthy doctor made 
a slip of the pen, rather than that Ted Baldwin got off scot-free. 

If I have proved to the satisfaction of the readers of this book 
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that Ted Baldwin was shot at Birlstone Manor not earlier than the 
beginning of 1899, we find ourselves suddenly in very deep waters. 
For the information that Edwards (Douglas) was to be attacked 
by the survivors of the Scowrers came in a cipher message from 
Fred Porlock, and Fred Porlock was an agent of Mr. Mrariarty. 
Furthermore, two months after Edwards (Douglas) had been ac> 
quitted of the charge of sfrooting Ted Baldwin, he was drowned 
in a gale off St. Helena, and Holmes definitely announced, that he 
had been murdered by the gang of which Moriarity was the head. 

It was in May, 1891, that Mr. Holmes threw Mr. Moriarty over 
the Reichenbach Fall. How, then, was the retired professor of 
mathematics out and about in |.899? 

There can be only one answer. Moriarty did not «dst. He was 
invented by Holmes. Or rather Holmes selected a perfectly ordinary 
ex-professor and fastened on to the unfortunate man the fearful 
reputation which has dogged him ever since. 

The reason why Holmes created this sinister and mysterious 
colossus of crime was, I submit, as follows. By the middle of the 
'eighties he had become after a difilcult early struggle, a highly 
successful consulting detective. His reputation indeed had already 
become international, and he was invited to solve mysteries as far 
afield as Odessa and Trincomalee, where he looked into the tragedy 
of the Atkinson brothers. But in 1887 he was very seriously ill. He 
had been working never less than fifteen hours a day for over two 
months, and on one occasion had worked for five days at a stretch.* 
He had been unravelling, of course, the affairs of Ihe Net)ierland- 
Sumatra Company, and the colossal schemes of Baron Maupertuis, 
and on April 14th of that year Watson was summoned to his sick- 
bed in Lyons by telegram. The faithful doctor is anxious to lay 
stress on the comparative slightness of the indisposition. He sasrs 
he was relieved to find that there was nothing formidable in the 
symptoms, but it is obvious that from this time for several years 
the great detective was but a shadow of his former self. It is true 
that within a few days of returning to London he solved the pretty 
little problem of the Reigate Squires, but Dr. Watson gives Jhway 
his own case when he says, “The year 1887 furnished us with a 
long series of cases of greater or less interest,’* ' and yet out of aU 

* Th» BeigaU Sgmrei. 

* The Five Orange P^. 
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tills long aeries he can only find three that are worth chronicling, 
and these three are, first the affair at Iteigate; secondly, the rather 
ridiculous episode of the Noble Bachelor; and, thirdly, the case of 
tile Five Orange Pips, in which Holmes failed completely. Doctor 
Watson mentions a fourth, the Camberwell poisoning case, as 
having given Holmes a chance of helping in the solution, but the 
doctor is extremely careful not to go into the details of the affair 
of the Paradol Chamber, of the Amateur Mendicant Society, the 
loss of the British barque, Sophy Anderson, or the singular adven- 
ture of the Grice Patersons in the island of Uffa. There is another 
point worth mentioning here. The case of the Five Orange Pips is 
the first one in which Mr. Holmes tried his hand at excusing 
hiinself. He alleged that everything had been completed except the 
formality of the arrest, but that the murderers escaped him by being 
drowned at sea. So great was his hypnotic influence over his as- 
sociates that this explanation was accepted. Then came another 
failure, the case of ^e Resident Patient, and again Holmes put 
forward the same explanation. It had worked once, so why not 
again? The three murderers were drowned in the Norah Creina, 
which was lost with all hands upon the Portuguese coast, some 
leagues to the north of Oporto.* The melancholy tale goes on. 
Another failure follows at once, this time in the case of the Greek 
Interpreter, and for a third time Holmes spun a yarn to cover him- 
self up. Feeling presumably that even the worthy doctor would 
not swallow a third shipwreck, he altered his little fairy-tale into a 
story of a stabbing affray in Budapest. So much for 1887. 

In 1888 the only recorded case is Holmes’s smashing defeat at 
the hands of Irene Adler. In ’89 there were only two cases. In the 
affair of the Man with the Twisted Lip Holmes made a ludicrous 
series of mistakes, and only a sudden flash of his old brilliance at 
tile very end saved him from becoming a laughing stock. Shortly 
afterwards he completely failed to track down a party of people 
in the rural south of England, who must have been, to say the 
least of it, fairly conspicuous. For they consisted of a cart, some 
heavy boxes, a beautiful woman, an Englishman with a chinchilla 
beard growing out of the creases of a double-chin, and the terrible 
Colonel Lysander Stark, who was conspicuous for his thinness.' 

* The Beudent Patient. 

* The Adventure of the Bnybieet^e Thumb. 
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This singulsCr cavalcade had only a few hours* start of Holmes, but 
he found no clue whatsoever that would lead to their arrest. 

This was bad enough in all conscience, but worse was still to 
follow. In 1890 at a time when a detective, whose room had been 
literally ankle-deep in telegrams of congratulation in 1887,' should 
have been at the height of his fame and almost too busy to turn 
round, we find Dr. Watson writing, *‘He still came to see me from 
time to time when he desired a companion in his investigations, but 
these occasions grew more and more seldom until 1 find that in the 
year 1890 there were only three cases of which I retain any-record.” ' 
It is painful to have to make the only possible deduction. Either 
Mr. Holmes had no cases and 1^0 clients, or else he did not wish 
to have a series of failures put upon the records. In October of that 
year he had one fiicker of intelligence, possibly due to an overdose 
of cocaine, and the result was the neat capture of John Clay, the 
founder of the Red-Headed League and the fourth smartest man 
in London. 

Then came the critical year, 1891, in which suddenly, without a 
word of warning, on April 24th, Mr. Holmes came back from a 
prolonged holiday in the south of France (there is no corroboration 
for the newspaper paragraph to the effect that he had been engaged 
by the French Government on a matter of supreme importance), 
walked into Dr. Watson’s consulting-room and launched the story 
of ex-Professor Moriarty. The story on the face of it, as he told it 
on that spring evening was fishy enough in all conscience, but he 
was well aware, from years of experience, that the good doctor 
would swallow pretty nearly anything. The story, in effect, was 
this: that the long series of failures was due not to Holmes’s meutal 
decline since his nervous breakdown, but to the existence of a super- 
criminal, a brain of the first order sitting “motionless, like a spider 
in the centre of its web, but that web has a thousand radiations, 
and he knows well every quiver of each of them.’’ • The man whom 
Holmes had selected for the part was a real man, a certain mathe- 
matical ex-professor who had a great mathematical genius,, and 
who had undoubtedly committed some grave misdemeanour Which 
had led to his expulsion from his University C!hair. Note the in- 

*The Bdgate Squares. 

' The Final Problem. 

: •Ibid. 
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senility of the explanation. Mr. Moriarty (for he waa, of course, 
no longer a professor) was admittedly a genius; that would account 
fpr the all-prevading efficieni^ of his mythical gang. And there was 
atlark spot in his life which would effectively prevent him from 
bringing a slander action against Mr. Holmes. 

Dr. Watson swallowed the story at once. He did not inquire how 
the detective had woven his net round him in London whUe he was 
gallivanting about the south of France. He did not ask how Mr. 
Moriarty got past the vigilance of Mrs. Hudson at 221B when 
he paid his 'famous visit to Mr. Holmes. It did not occur to him 
that Mr. Holmes’s description of Mr. Moriarty — “His face pro- 
trudes forward, and is for ever slowly oscillating from side to side 
in a curiously reptilian fashion’’ • — ^was obviously a sentence that 
had been written down and learnt by heart. He simply accepted 
the whole story even to the extent of abandoning, his practice and 
going at once to Switzerland on the journey that was to give the 
vital verisimilitude to the fairy story, and to rehabilitate the 
reputation of the great detective. At Victoria Station Holmes added 
a neat touch. He saw a tall man pushing his way furiously through 
the crowd just as the train had begun to move, and he said, “Ah, 
there is Moriarty himself.” The doctor accepted that as he accepted 
everything else. Another neat touch was the despatch of the special 
train to follow the Continental express. Probably it contained My- 
croft Holmes. 

The final scene was brilliantly stage-managed. Once no 
one except Sherlock saw Moriarty, and the great detective was free 
to regain his health by travelling in Tibet, passing through Persia, 
looking in at Mecca, and amusing himself in researches into coal- 
tar derivatives in Montpelier, secure in the knowledge that his 
reputation, so far from being diminished by his series of failures, 
was enormously enhanced by his success in ridding the world of the 
master criminal. * 

Feeling himself fully restored in 1894, he returned to London 
and resumed his practice. 

• • • 

We have now arrived at a deadlock. How is it explainable’ that 
the- world thought that Mr; Moriarty was killed in 1891 and yet 
accepted without question his existence in 18997 There can be only 

•Ibid. 
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one explanation. Between ’94 and ’99 it must have occurred to 
Holmes that the occasion might arise a second time in which he 
would have need of an excuse for covering up failures, and he de* 
cided to resuscitate Moriarty. The unfortunate lecturer, therefore, 
was dragged out of the retirement into which Holmes must have 
blackmailed him in ’91, in order to account for his disappearance, 
and settled him down with a comfortable income and a house in the 
suburbs, to remain there and carry on his work as a mathematical 
lecturer until such time as Holmes might have need of him again. 
The explanation of how Moriarty survived the mythical wrestling 
match above the Reichenbach Fail would be simple. Just as Holmes 
clung to one rock, so Moriarty ^ght be presumed to have dung 
to another. And by 1899, when' the old crowd at the Yard, who had 
been deceived by the first bluff, had all retired and been succeeded 
by men like MacDonald, the opportunity was ripe for working the 
bluff again. So inefficient were the Yard officers of the period that 
the story of 1891 had not been handed on in the records to the 
officers of 1899, for Inspector MacDonald, at this latter date, ac- 
cepted implicitly Holmes’s statement that he had never seen 
Moriarty. 

There is, so far as I can see, no other possible explanation that 
covers the facts. 

The whole story throws a somewhat lurid li^t upon the char- 
acter of the great detective. Vanity was his besetting foible, and his 
creation of the super-criminal was simply due to his passionate 
desire not to appear a fool in the eyes of the world, and especially 
of Scotland Yard. That he suffered some twinges of remorse for 
his treatment of the unfortunate Army Coach is dxown by his 
present to him of the picture by Greuze. For it must have been 
Holmes, of course, who gave it to him. 

But, after all. Vanity is a very human weakness, and much may 
be forgiven to such a man. 



SONNET: TO THE OLD LADY 
OF MURRAY HILL 


by Heubne Yxthasqva 

Here lived the echoes of a gracious age: 

Here, as the echoes die, we come again 
To thiunb the entries on a dusty page 
That tell the legend of your good demesne. 
Within your banks of stone the tide of life 
Flowed full, yet with a decorous restraint; 
Here was encompassment from empty strife. 
And prophylaxis from the world’s attaint. 

Gray dame, of beauty gone but not forgot. 
Full-bosomed mistress of our young esteem. 
Your plush-bedizened image fadeth not; 
Your stately tread will haunt us in our dream. 
Be spared, we pray, the rude, insensate thrust 
Conceived to raze your body to the dust! 
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The B. S. I. dinner at the Murray Hill Hotel in. Now York, 
January 3, 1947. 



•iv. 


By-Play before the dinner — left to right: Fred Dannay, Elmer Davis, 
W. S. Hall as Sherlock Holmes, Christopher Morley, Rex Stout. 
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^The Oladstone/* famous yellow-and^green locomotive of the London^ 
Brighton, and South Coast Railway, departing from the London Bridge 
Victoria Station, Note its coupled driving wheels without the leading 
bogies familiar to Americans, 


A typical wooden carriage. The central compartments are first class; those 
pver ike wheels, second class. Seats face in pack compartment, Recess is 
kif the doors only; there is no corridor. The door windows may be lowered 
by a strap. At night oil lamps are let down into the compartments 
through the pots on the roof. The wheels are fixed on rigid axles, as there 
are no sharp curves on the permanent way anywhere in England, 
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ON THE RAILWAY JOURNEYS 
OF SHERLOCK HOLMES 


by Edgar S. Rosenbbrqbb 
' / 

I. 

It is 9:29 on the morning of April 25, 1891. The Continental EJx- 
press of the London, Chatham & Dover Railway stands in the train- 
shed of Victoria Station, lacking but one minute of departure. In 
a compartment' in the second first-class carriage from the front sit a 
decrepit Italian priest and a distraught-looking middle-aged doctor, 
apparently unacquainted ■with each other. The din of the station 
reaches its last-minute crescendo as latecomers hurry to catch the 
train. The whistle blows, the doors are shut, and the steady bark 
of the locomotive resounds through the station as the long train 
slowly starts its journey to the channel coast. A tall, thin man 
pushes his way furiously through the crowd, motioning to have 
the train stopped, but it is too late. The doctor gasps in amazement 
as the priest removes his disguise, and Sherlock Holmes and Dr. 
Watson have, for a brief time at least, shaken off Professor 
Moriarty. 

Almost as familiar as the picture of Holmes and Watson on 
either side of the fireplace in Baker Street is that of the immortal 
pair seated opposite each other in a railway carriage— ;usually the 
comer of a first-class compartment, and, best of all, a compartment 
to themselves. One seems to hear the pounding on the rails be- 
neath, the chufiSng of the engine and the shrill screetdi of the 
whistle up ahead, while the green fields of England go flying past 
as Sherlock Holmes lucidly states the problem to the attentive 
Watson; or, if they are returning to London, clears up one or two 
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poinls that in doubt. For the railways of Victorian Eng^d 
are as much a part of the Sherlock Holmes saga as hansom cabs, 
gaslights, and the telegraph. They are seldom mentioned in any 
but a matter-of-fact way; yet by that veiy fact they help to lend 
to the tales the magic aura, so hard to de^e, of a quaint and by- 
gone age that can never return save in that nev^-never land of 
distant memory. "Just look up the tr^s in Bradshaw, Watson," 
says Holmes. It is fairly certain that Bradshaw is the most popular 
refo^oe work in the library of Sherlock Holmes. 

As familiar as Piccadilly Circus, Fleet Street, and the Strand 
are the names of the London railway stations — Victoria (terminu. 
of Ibe London, Brighton & South Coast and the London, Chatham 
& Dover); Waterloo (London & South Western); Euston (Lon- 
don & North Western) ; King’s Cross (Great Northern) ; Liverpool 
Street (Great Eastern); London Bridge (London, Britton & 
South Ck)a8t) ; Paddington (Great Western) ; Cannon Street 
(Southeastern Bailway) ; and Charing Cross (also Southeastern 
Bailway). They were all there long before Sherlock Holmes ap- 
peared on the London scene, and they are still there. It was in the 
waiting room at Charing Cross, incidentally, that one Mathews 
knocked out Sherlock Holmes’s left canine. One wonders about the 
details of that fascinating incident, as tantalizing as the untold 
tales. We may safely assume, however, that the said Mathews ended 
up in a heap on the floor, while Sherlock Holmes, his hand to his 
mouth, hailed a cab and mtunbled his dentist’s address to the cabby. 
One of the most striking portrayals of Holmes pictures him at 
Paddington Station, "pacing up and down the platform, his tall, 
gaunt figure made even gaunter and taller by his long gray travel- 
ling-doak and close-fitting cloth cap.’’ 

It was doubtless in recognition of Sherlock Holmes’s long asso- 
ciation with the railways that some years ago one of a group of 
twenty electric locomotives of the Metropolitan Railway (the 
underground) was named for the great detective. It was most ap-^ 
propriate that this particular line ^ould so honor him, since the 
engine passed throu^ the Baker Street station, only a stone’s throw 
from 221B. Doubtless the directors meant to confer a sort of hon- 
(Hary degree on Holmes, but unwittingly they conferred on him 
not a degree, but proof positive that he really lived. For a qt^ 
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perusal of the list reveals that they are the names of the great 
of Eni^d: 

1 John Lyon 

2 Oliver Cromwell 

3 Sir Ralph Vemey 

4 Lord Byron 

5 John Hampden 

6 William Penn . 

' 7 Edmund Burke 

8 Sherlock Holmes 
’ 9 John Milton 

10 William Ewart Gladstone 

/ 

Thus the unconsciotis and unquestioned admission by hard- 
headed railway officials that Sherlock Holmes is as surely a part 
of Engli^ history as Edmund Burke and Benjamin Disradi shoultl 
forever silence diose cynics who would have us believe that he 
was only a myth. 

There is a sobering footnote to this tale. During the dark dairs 
of the Second World War nineteen of the twenty nameplates on 
these locomotives were melted down for scrap. Perhaps in this way, 
Sherlock Holmes again served his country as he did in the First 
World War, though in a less spectacular manner than by the cap- 
ture of a notorious German spy. One ray of even greater hope, 
however, remains — ^for one nameplate has been preserved for pos- 
terity in the museum of the London Passenger Transport Board. 
Which one, I do not know. Perhaps our English brethren will 
check on this for us, and in the, meantime we shall not give up hope, 
even though the odds are twenty to one against it, that the sur- 
viving nameplate bears the name of Sherlock Holmes. If it does , 
not, may the curse of the Badcervilles hound the ffirectors of the 
London Passenger Transport Board until their dying day I 

II. . 

I was mildly astonished, on reading The Adventure of thd Cir- , 
euZor Room (the Journaii, July, 1946 ), to learn that the villains 
of the piece were to entrain for Scotland at Victoria Station. Going 
over Niagara Falls in a barrel is a eineh compared to this feat; it 


- 11- George Romney 

12 Sarah Siddons 

13 Dick Whittington 

14 Benjamin Disraeli 

15 Wembley, 1924 

16 Oliver Goldsmith 

17 Florence Nightingale 

18 Michael Faraday 

19 John Wycliffe 

20 Christopher Wren 
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just simply can’t be done. Should Mr. Derleth, the author, be 
greeted with a chorus of hoots, catcalls, and Remarks from the gal* 
1^,1 am sure he will find consolation in the fact that even Shfflr- 
io<^ Holmes got his London termini mixed up on at least one 
occasion. I quote the following agreeable discourse from the “Why 
and Wherefore” department of The Railway Magazine (London) 
for May*June, 1943, in answer to a question from one H. W. 
Bothamley: 

We fear that novelists can hardly be accepted as accurate hk( 
torians when it comes to railway matters, and Conan Doyle’s claii. 
that, after clearing up the mystery of the racehorse Silver Blaze sgn 
the murder of his trainer, John Straker, the redoubtable Sherlob,. 
Holmes travelled by G. W. R. [Great Western Railway] from Exeter 
to Paddington in a Pullman oar cannot be accepted as conclusive 
evidence that the Great Western was running Pullman cars in 18901 
Actually, the only daily use of Pullman cars on the G. W. R. was the 
shortlived Torquay Pullman service from June, 1929, to September, 
1930 (which incidentally did not call at Exeter). 

Two issues later the editor goes into greater detail: 

In justice to the late Sir Arthur Conan Doyle it is necessary to 
clear him from the imputation, in a letter from Mr. H. W. Botham- 
ley quoted on p. 187 of the May-Jime issue, that he made Sherlock 
Holmes travel by G. W. R. from Exeter to Paddington in a Pullman 
ear in 1890. The down journey of the story in question, Mr. Francis 
J. Buckley writes, as described by Dr. Watson, was as follows: 
“And so it happened that an hour or so later 1 found myself in the 
comer of a first class carriage, flying along en route for Exeter, while 
Sherlock Holmes, with his sharp, eager face framed in his ear-flapped 
travelling cap, dipped rapidly into the bundle of fresh papers which 
he had procured at Paddington. We had left Reading far behind us 
before he thrust the last of them under the seat, and offered me his 
cigar-case. ‘We are going well,’ said he, looking out of the window 
and glancing at his watch. ‘Our present rate is fifty-three and a half 
miles an hour.’ ‘1 have not observed the quarter-mile posts,’ said I. 
‘Nor have I. But the telegraph posts upon this line are sixty yards 
apart, and the calculation is a simple one.’ ” No mention of Pullman 
oars is made on this journey, which, incidentally, was not to termi- 
nate at Exeter, but at Tavistock, which would entail a change at 
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St. Davids. Neither is there any description of a retom joomey from 
eifhdr of these places, but the next journey concerns Winchester, 
‘Tour days later,” writes Watson, ‘‘Holmes and I were agiun in the 
train, bound for Winchester, to se^ the race for the Wessex Cup.” 11. 
was at Winchester that the racecourse scene occurred, in which 
Silver Blaze was involved, and the denouement followed; and it was 
of the journey from Winchester to London that we read, “We had the 
comer of a Pullman oar to ourselves that evening as we whirled 
back to London.” This would be correct enough, as the L. 8. W. H. 
[London k South Western Railway] used Pullman cars on its Bourne- 
mouth services: But by the end of the story Conan Doyle did “drop 
» a brick” of considerable magnitude. Approaching London, Sherlock 
Holmes remarked to Watson, “This is Clapham Junction, if I am 
not mistaken, and we shall be^in Victoria in less than ten minutesl” 

As explained earlier in the present article, Waterloo, not Vic- 
toria, is the terminus of the erstwhile London & South Western, 
now the western division of the Southmm Railway. For once, it 
wasn’t Watson who blundered. 


22iB baker STREET: CERTAIN 
PHYSICAL DETAILS 


by Paxtl McPsabiiIN 
with plans by R. Sfbabiaai7 Mtiss 

Thu bxcbliiSKt attempt of Dr. Wolff to reconstruct the appearanc 
of Mrs. Hudson’s house in Baker Street/ while throwing light upo: 
JocBXiii, Vol. I, No. 3, pp. 296-299. 

a most interesting subject, fails to make a definitive solution o 
questions that arise in the mind of every student. Why, for instancx 
does his plan present a typical Bloomsbury house with three win 
dows across the front, when Dr. Gray Chandler Briggs’ brillian 
identification of No. 221B with the actual No. Ill (across from i 
veritable Camden House) * predicates quadrifenestration? Wh; 
are three bay windows shown when Watson specifically mentiont 
in the singular, “oiu: bow window”' and “the bow window”? 
A bow window is a cmwed protuberance, a bay window any exten 
non; but let us not split hairs: perhaps Watson really meant a ba: 
window. Presently 1 shall demonstrate that the extension could no 
have been a bow. In any event, three bay windows across the front o 
a Bloomsbury house, like the bathroom which Dr. Wolff so com 
fortably provides just off the sitting room, are an extravagant 
which could be imagined only by an American iiTifamiliftr ^dth th< 
“usual offices” in an old London residence. 

The time has passed for making new identifications of No. 221B 
althoujdi such identifications will no doubt be attempted. No mat 

'"I Have my Eye on a Suite in Baker Street," in Tbb Baxsa Bibik 

* "No. 221B Baker Street,” in Tha Private lAfe of Sherloek Holmet. 

* The Adventure of the Beryl Coronet. 

* The Adventure of the Maearin Stone. 
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to that No. Ill, l>r. ^ggg’ dioice, is an atypical house for iitf . 
region, with four windows across the front. If one were to go 0 
Upper Baker Street, looking for an actual No. 221, he would fin^ 
only Nos. 219-227, occupied by Abbe^ House, a tall commerdid 
building full of the offices of the Abbey National Building Society, 
the Frigid Transport Equipment Company, His Majesty’s In- 
q>ector of Inland Revenue and Taxes, and manufacturers of chemi- 
cals, galvanized metal tanks, and railroad springs.” If one were to 
retrace the route followed in The Adventure of the Empty Howe, 
into Manchester Street, to Blandford Street, down a narrow pas- 
sage, throudi a wooden gate into a deserted yard, and then through 
the back door of a house facing “the familiar window’’ of Mrs. 
Hudson’s in Baker Street, one v#juld be in the block of Nos. 59-67A, 
today housing funeral furnishers, garden tool merchants, surveyors, 
opticians, photographers, costume makers, solicitors, powder pufF 
manufacturers, stove dealers, and the Eagle Star Insurance Com- 
pany, Ltd., an unlikely lot of successors to Mrs. Hudson’s lodgers. 
All Baker Street, in fact, has changed since the classic dasns of 
Madame Tussaud, Bulwer Lytton, William Pitt, and Arnold Ben- 
nett.' At No. 1 is Merrie’s Club, Ltd.; at No. 42, Tilly Whim, Ltd., 
gowns; at No. 89, The Arts and Crafts of China; at No. 97, Phylja 
Kennels, dogs’ hairdresser; at No. 126, The Moo-Cow Milk 
at Nos. 128-134, Stablond Laboratories, Ltd., shampoo makers; 
and in between, wine dealers, dancing schools, dressmakers, and 
hairdressers — ^not all for dogs — ^bespeaking the febrile commerce of 
the present.^ Better to be content with the accepted edifice, accord- 
ing to Dr. Briggs, bombed-out though it be. 

The photograph of its sad shell ' reveals enou^ of the intoknr 
partitions to allow of an informed reconstruction. My collaborator 
in this article, Mr. Myers, architect and one-time resident of Lon- 
don, has seen from this record a small Regency house, one pair of 
rooms facing the street, another the yard with the “solitary plane' 
tree’’ ' visible from Watson’s bedroom. The basement ;floor, lighted 
by area windows (the areaway, today paved over, is plain in Dr.- 

* London Pott Office Directory, 1948. ^ 

* An Encyclopaedia of London, edited by William Kent, London, 1937. under 
Baker Street. 

* London Pott Office Directory, 1948. 

* Thb Baker Street Jovrkal, Vol. I, No. 4, p. 497. 

* The Problem of. Thor Bridge. 
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Tbb bxcellbitt attempt of Dr. Wolff to reconstruct the appearance 
of Mrs. Hudson’s house in Baker Street/ while throwing light upon 
JouBNAL, VoL I, No. 3, pp. 296-299. 

a most interesting subject, fails to make a definitive solution of 
questions that arise in the mind of every student. Why, for instance, 
does his plan present a typical Bloomsbury house with three win- 
dows across the front, when Dr. Gray Chandler Briggs’ brilliant 
identification of No. 221B with the actual No. Ill (across from a 
veritable Camden House) ‘ predicates quadrifenestration? Why 
are three bay windows shown when Watson specifically mentions, 
in the singular, ”our bow window”* and "the bow window”?* 
A bow window is a curved protuberance, a bay window any exten- 
sion; but let us not split hairs: perhaps Watson really meant a bay 
window, nesently I shall demonstrate that the extension could not 
have been a bow. In any event, three bay windows across the front of 
a Bloomsbury house, like the bathroom which Dr. Wolff so com- 
fortably provides just off the sitting room, are an extravagance 
which could be imagined only by an American unfamiliar with the 
"usual offices” in an old London residence. 

The time has passed for making new identifications of No. 221B, 
although such identifications will no doubt be attempted. No mat- 

Have my Eye aa a Suite in Baker Street,” in Tan Baxxb Bibbt 

* "No. 221B Baker Street,” in The Private lAfe of Sherloek Holtnee. 

* The Adventure of the Beryl Coronet. 

* The Adventure of the Maaarin Stone. 
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tier that No. Ill, Dr. Briggs' dxoice, is an atypical house for itiV 
region, with four windows across the front. If one were to go to 
Upper Baker Street, looking for an actual No. 221, he would fin^ 
only Nos. 219-227, occupied by Abbey House, a tall commercud 
building full of the olQBces of the Abbey National Building Society;, 
the Frigid Transport Equipment Company, His Majesty’s In- 
spector of Inland Revenue and Taxes, and manufacturers of oheini- , 
cals, galvanized metal tanks, and railroad springs.' If one wore to 
. retrace the route followed in The Adventure of the Empty Howe, 
into Manchester Street, jto Blandford Street, down a narrow i>88- 
. age, through a wooden gate into a deserted yard, and then throu|^ 
he back door of a house facing "the famUiar window” of Mrs. 
Judson’s in Baker Street, one wduld be in the block of Nos. 59-67A, 
today housing funeral furnishers, garden tool merchants, surveyors, 
opticians, photographers, costume makers, solicitors, powder puff 
manufacturers, stove dealers, and the Ea^e Star Insurance Com- 
pany, Ltd., an unlikely lot of successors to Mrs. Hudson’s lodgers. 
All Baker Street, in fact, has changed since the classic da 3 rs of 
Madame Tussaud, Bulwer Lytton, William Pitt, and Arnold Ben- 
nett.* At No. 1 is Merrie’s Club, Ltd. ; at No. 42, Tilly Whim, Ltd., 
gowns; at No. 89, The Arts and Crafts of China; at No. 97, Phylja 
Kennels, dogs’ hairdresser; at No. 126, The Moo-Cow Milk Bar; 
at Nos. 128-134, Stablond Laboratories, Ltd., shampoo makers; 
and in between, wine dealers, dancing schools, dressmakers, and 
hairdressers — ^not all for dogs — ^bespeaking the febrile commerce of 
the present.^ Better to be content with the accepted edifice, accord- 
ing to Dr. Briggs, bombed-out though it be. 

The photograph of its sad shell * reveals enough of the interior 
partitions to allow of an informed reconstruction. My collaborator 
in this artide, Mr. Myers, architect and one-time resident of Lon- 
don, has seen from this record a small Regency house, one pair of 
rooms facing the street, another the yard with the "solitary plane' 
tree” * visible from Watson’s bedroom. The basement floor, lighted 
by drea windows (the areaway, today paved over, is plain in Dr. 

* London Post Office Directory, WJ^B. < 

* An Encyclopaedia of London, edited by William Kent, London, 1937, under 
Baker Street. 

* London Post Office Directory, 1946. 

* The Baker Street Journal, VoI. I, No. 4, p. 497. ' 

* The Problem of. Thor Bridge. 
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i&otograph) ** accommodated Hie ldt^en, servants’ room, 
and stma room wMch might be expected in such nether regions. 
Hie ^und floor, with double doors opening from the street into 
a r^ption hall where clients sometimes waited before being ush- 
ered upstairs— as did Sam Merton in The Adventure of the Mazarin 
Stone — contained the former dining room and pantry, subsequently 
Mrs. Hudson’s quarters, with a square stair hall which could have 
fitted only a circling fli^t of seventeen steps. It will be noted that 
a convenience could have been tucked in ovei' the basement stairs, 
some’ time after the house was built, when the water, generally laid 
on at first to the kitchen only, was brought up to the ground floor. 
Americans who know the older type of English house will not be 
surprised at this paucity of arrangements. There was, of course, 
no bathroom in the house; Watson never mentions one, though not 
from British prudery, for he does mention taking a bath; he 
bathed, as he shaved, in his bedroom, using the portable canvas 
or tin tub employed in their diambers by all the residents of the 
establishment; hot water was brou^t up from the kitchen (a can 
or two) by the servant. 

The first floor of the house, as Londoners would call it — ^the 

Reproduced in SSIB: Studies in Sherlock Holmes, opposite p. 68. 

The Boscombe VaUey Mystery. 
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first up from the street — consisted of double parlors, at the front, 
connected by a wide doorway, and the stair hall and a small bed- 
room at the back. The parlor opening from the hall became the 
sitting room of the three-room suite, the other parlor Holmes’s 
bedroom, and the back room, probably Watson’s at first, before he 
moved up a flight, the q>are bedroom. Whether he moved to 
out of the way of the stream of visitors, or to indulge in his ov^ 






The Baker Street Jd^n 




late hours, he never reveals. But it is likely that, when he left to 
get married, his first-floor room was let by Mrs. Hudson to some- 
one else; and when he decided to return, the room still being oc- 
cupied, he was obliged to make the best of it a flight further up. 
Here he could be quiet enough — for he was a light sleeper — 
alongside the bedrooms which probably became the lumber-rooms 
eventually used for storing Holmes’s ffles.^* 

Some explanation of the first-floor layout will help in under- 
stAOding the complicated action of The Adventure of the Mazarin 
** The Adventure of the Six Napoleona. 
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Stone. But I must digress in order to tell tiie story of how I was 
able to get hold of a most valuable piece of evidence, showing . 
placement of many of the pieces ol fumiture in the sitting room; 

At the beginning of the recent war, as those who were in the 
habit of buying from antiquarian boolmdlers in England can cor- 
roborate, exchange was advantageous and prices had fallen very 
low because of the momentary expectation of bombing. I was aUe 
to pick up some good bargains, and so was my fnend, Ralph Myers, 
who has joined me in preparing this article. He ordered a hslfr 
guinea copy of J. C. Loudon’s Encyclopaedia of Afchitecture and 
Fumiture from the catalogue of a London dealer, not the first edi- 
tion of 1833, but one of the many reprints; it was a popular work 
throughout Victoria’s reign. When it arrived he saw ^t it had 
received considerable use from its former owner. Several of the 
wood-engraving illustrations were marked, and there was writing 
in an old-fashioned, somewhat slow hand in the margins. In fact, 
the owner’s name, M. Hudson, was on the fiy-leaf. Most remarkable 
was a yellowed photograph preserved between the leaves; it showed 
a crowded room, its surfeit of boo^ and fumiture put into order 
for the camera. Having glanced at the volume, Ralph put it on his 
shelf, photograph and all, without giving it study. The war began' 
to take toll of everybody’s leisure time. It was only recently tiiat 
the book was taken down again, when we were discussing the fioor 
plans of Victorian houses. 

Hudson is not an uncommon name. It is, in fact, one of those 
garden-variety names, like Hobson or Smithers, which seemed 
perfectly natural on the fly-leaf of a book for popular consumption. 
The inscriptions seemed to be by some housewifely person, runn^ 
to statements such as, “Bought two chairs like these cheap at aue- 
tion,” or “Mine is a better piece but similar; in sitting room, to 
right of fireplace.’’ The photo^aph is what gave the leading due. 
It showed a handsome tapestry hung against a wall, pq^ibly over 
a doorway; it looked as if it could be pulled back when someone 
passed through. In the foreground were a basket chair and an eaiy 
chair near a table. Behind the basket chair was another tabl4 or 
flat desk heaped with books. Against the tapestry stood a book- 
case, a secretary desk, and an inlaid cabinet. The fumiture was 
simple enough dd-fsshioned mahogany, but the effect was ridier 
than one might expect in a room with things boue^t second-hand. 



Bakp' Street Mourned 

ppfes8ioii«l man’s room,” said I. “Maybe an artist’s.” • 

“A room to receive people in,” said my friend Ralph. 

“ 'Too numy curtains,’ ” I quoted, using the words of the boxer 
in The Mazarin Stone. 

We were both struck by a thought. "Mrs. Hudson!” proclaimed 
Ralph. “It was her book!” He riffled the pages in triumph. 

“'No violence, gentlemen,”’ I again quoted. “'Ck>nsider the 
furniture.’ ” 

It was certainly 221B. The tapestry was hung across the door- 
way between the parlors to shut off Holmes’s bedroom from the 
ntting room. 

“But where did they get such a tapestry?” I asked^ 

“Flemish, isn’t it? Gratitude — a certain rc^al family.” 

This much became clear. Between the leaves of her book Mrs. 
Hudson had cherished a photograph of her famous lodger^’ sitting 
room. She had also marked the old cuts which reminded her of her 
own furniture. While these were not exact pictures of her pieces, 
they were of the same general type and period as hers. The “humble 
lodging-house mahogany”^' of 1880 was indeed early Victorian^ 
the sort of thing we should now dignify with the full rank of 
antiques. Here was an invaluable guide, annotated by Mrs. Hudson 
hersdf, to the interior of 221B. How Watson might have envied 
us Ihe possession of such a book of reference, to get details straight 
when he was writing up an adventure ! 

Save that the light which came from a source at the right of 
the photograph indicated the window or windows conunanding 
Baker Street, there was no architectural information. The problem 
remained: how was Watson’s bow window, or bay window, to 
reconciled with the flat late-Georgian facade of the house which 
we accept as 221B? Now the earliest available photograph of the 
front Hif 221B, Dr. Briggs’, was taken after Holmes’s tenancy. It 
showed a four-window-wide house where there could never, it seems, 
have been a bow window without a shocking lapse in architectural 
propriety. Before the flrst-floor windows ran a narrow balcony with 
an iron railing. Thus the original builder doubtless had intended 
the facade to be. But Bloomsbury is a region of architectural ac- 
cretions. It is, or was, a region of homes and home-bodies. In its 

The Adventure of the NoKe Bachelor. 
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fslegant days as a private residence, 221B may have had a mistriM 
who was fond of flowers; ihis is not too difficult to im^igine.' She 
would, of course, have want^ a little conservatory where she could 
keep plants the year round. Just back from her flrst visit to the 
Crystal Palace, she would have been fired with enthumasm for' 
glass structures. The parlor windows received the morning sun.^* 
But if a bay were built out, flowers in it would receive light hrmn 
the south most of the day. The balcony provided a conservatory 
support ready made. So the bay was placed q>anning the cent^, 
windows. One might enter it ^ough a tall window, its saehes 
removed, from either parlor. Though the q)ace was too narrow to 
be practicable for a bow window,^ the bay accommodated a consid- 
erable window garden. One might even edge along the plants in 
the conservatory, going out of one parlor and entering tiie other 
without using the doorway between them. 

This bay window, so large that Watson identified it with the 
curved windows of Regency clubs and called it a bow, lasted half 
a century and then, like all structures of wood and glass, fell into 
decay. The Baker Street region, as we know, was particularly damp. 
The troublesome and leaky addition was removed at the turn of the 
century, and the facade resumed its pristine appearance. Thus we 
find it in the Briggs photograph. 

But during the tenancy of Holmes it was there, thou^ doused. 
It was the focal point of 221B. It made a kind of frame for anything 
that was silhouetted against the blind from within. One could not 
help noticing the profile of Holmes as he sat reading— or that of 
his wax bust when it doubled for him. Holmes too used the con- 
servatory as a passageway when he preferred not to lift the tapestry 
or use the doors opening from the stair hall. For one of his theatrical 
inclination, a choice of three entrances or exits was hi^ly pleasingv 

The maze of action of The Adventure of the Mazarin Stone is 
more easily followed if one keeps the conservatory mind. A 
drapery “screened the alcove of the bow window.” The dmnmy of 
Holmes was ^>laced on the threshold of the conservatory, the j^ass 
of which could be covered by blinds. When Billy raised a blind to 
show the figure to Watson in better light. Holmes, entering from 
his bedroom by the door, “with a single spring” got to the con- . 

** "Holmes held up the paper so that the sunlight shone full upon it.” The 
Adventure of the Dmdng Men. > 
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aervatoiy ajad pulled the blind again. For his plan the conservatory 
passage had to be maskedi When his visitors, Count Sylvius and 
tlM boxer, had been shown into the sitting room, he went out 
smnewhat (»tentatiously through the door, closing it behind him. 
The visitors heard the strains of the Barcarolle, as they thought, 
throuj^ the door; actually they were coming partly through the 
tapestry, which muffled ihe scratching of the early phonograph 
needle and made the music credible. Holmes crept back through 
the conservatory, not without making “a vague sound,” and hid 
behind the chair of the dummy, whence he leaped “with a single 
spring” to snatch the jewel. “You are not aware,” he told the baffled 
thieves, “that a second door from my bedroom leads behind that 
curtain.” Of course there was, properly speaking, no second door, 
but he enjoyed adding to their mystification. And the whole over- 
draped room with its tapestries made Sam the boxer uneasy; it 
g^ve him curtain phobia; the Count might well explode, “Oh, con- 
found the curtains!” 

The furnishings of the sitting room may now be placed, partly 
from the evidence of the photograph, partly from Mrs. Hudson’s 
notes, and partly from knowledge of what was in typical London 
houses of the period. To begin with the stair hall, (1) is a chair for the 



' ‘^Holmes walked up to the sideboard, and tearing a piece from the loaf he 
devoured it voraciously, washing it down with a long draught of water." 
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“Holmes walked over to his desk.” 


boy in buttons, (2) a clock.“ In the sitting room, (1) is A break- 
front bookcase; Mrs. Hudson has noted, “In sitting room, to right 
of fireplace”; it contained the “books of reference beside the mantel- 
piece”^* and had cupboards below for commonplace books and 
indices. A set of five rather handsome Chippendale chairs, one of 
them once carelessly called a “wooden chair” and used as a study- 
rack for a seedy hat,^^ is represented by (2) (7) (9) (11) and (13). 
The sideboard is (3) ; Mrs. Hudson has marked it and Loudon says 
it “is placed at the ends of drawing rooms. . . . The paneb in tihe 
back are of looking glass; and the doors of the two pedestals have 
panels filled in with fluted silk. . . . The tops ... are frequently 
formed of statuary marble, and the supports and upper ^e](f pf 
finest rosewood. ... On the bottom board, in front of the I6wer 
glass, are placed vases for holding flowers, and a number of othw 

'* The Bemd of the BaskerviOes. 

** The Adventure of the Noble Baehelm. 

” The Adventure of the Blue Carbuncle. 
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ornaments.” Watson and Holmes littered it with tumblers,** a 
cigar box,** odds and ends of cold food,** of course the gasogene,** 
and probably the tantalus.** (4) is the cane rack.** (5) is a small 

'* The Adventure of the Noble Bachelor. 

'•Ibid. 

•* Vbique. 

** A Scandal m Bohemia; The Adventure of the Maaarin Stone. 

**4 Scandal m Bohemia. 

** The Bed-Headed League. 
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bookease for Watoon’s "Bmall medical dbelf*’; ** (8) is hia seoreiaiy, 
which Holmes, sitting near by at his own (6) ih4^t wdl keep 
an esre on; ** Holmes locked his case-book in his desk,** and some- 
times such scraps as a piece of a diadem; ” on it he had Whitaker's 
Alm a na c ** and piles of reference books, as the photograph clearly 
shows. To keep these things out of the dust when he was away, he 
had a heavy doth fdded back over it. Were it not for Mrs. Hudson’s 
mark and disappointingly brief note, “Old parlor writing-table,’’ 
opposite an illustration in Loudon, we could hot make out its lines 
at all. Loudon expatiates, “a handsome writing-table, with numer- 
ous drawers and divisions for containing papers, mon^, &c.; and 
having on the top a shdf for books. The medsanism is such that, 
notwithstanding its apparent intricacy, it can be opened and ito 
contents displayed, or shut up and locked, in an instant.” In the 
paurk of the photograph beside Watson’s secretary is (10) what 
appears to be a music rack, or Canterbury; at any rate, Mrs. Hud- 
son chedos one, and it would be a handy thing either for Holmes’s 
music or papers. (12) is an inlaid cabinet never mentioned by 
Watson. (14) is Holmes’s violin case in the corner.^ (15) is a piece 
of fumitiu'e varioudy referred to as a coudi, settee, or sofa. The 

The Sound of the BatkervUlee. 

*' The Sgn of the Four. 

** The Adventure of the Speckled Band, 

** The Adventure of the Beryl Coronet. 

•• The Valley of Fear. 

** The Adventure of the Mazarin Stone. 
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iHustrataon diecked by Mro. Hudson explains wby it migdit be 
called any of these and how it accommodated Lestrade and Hop>' 
kins,^ whose legs probably ran off on to a chair when they napped 



“Bought two chairs like these cheap at auction,” 

on it— this evidently in periods when the spare room was let to 
another lodger. (16) is the pipe-rack handy to the right of the 
sofa.** (17) is the wax portrait bust ** which was moved over to the 
Ihre^old of the conservatory when it was used to cast a shadow 
on the blind. (18) is the deal table for chemical experiments,** a gas 
jet over it, with its stool.** (20) is the coal-scuttle wherein might 
be found cigars or even the Persian slipper wherein might be found 
tobacco.*' (21) is Holmes’s arm-chair, with (29) Watsoh’s arm- 
chair on the opposite side of the fire, as Dr. Wolff has convincingly 
fixed it,*^ by pointing out its convenience to the poker and the safe 
(which was in the bottom of the break-front bookcase). Mrs. Hud- 

*** The Adventure of the Six Napoleons. 

The Adventure of the Oolden Pince-Nes. 

** The Adventure of the Blue Carbuncle. 

** The Adventure of the Empty House. 

The Adventure of the Empty House. 

** The Adventure of the Dancing Men. 

** The Mvegrave Bitval. 

” Thx Baker Street Journal, Vol. I, No. 3, p. 298. 
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Bon has marked a pair of -easy chairs ^ich look unmistakably 
Holmesidi and Watsonish respective^. (22) may be taken as a 
footstool or Holmes’s strongbox on the floor. (23) is the bearskin 
hearth-rug.** (24) is logs in the fireplace under the woodesa 
mantel.** (25) is the center table, a drop-leaf kind to save room, on 
the white cloth of which the china and silver glimmered in the 
gaslight.** On it is placed the student lamp (oil of course) which 
burned low until Holmes and Watson got back from an adventure 
and turned it up.** There is no picture of a student lamp in Mrs. 
Hudson’s book, so one was located in an 1872 catalogue of C. F. A. 
Hinrichs in the collection of Dr. Carl W. Drepperd. (27) is the 
badcet chair so plainly visible in the photograph.** (28) is the 
visitor’s chair, unaccountably pulled, for the sake of the photograph, 
to back the light.** It is a low,/ velvet-covered, brass-nail-edged, 
antimacassar-protected seat, calculated to ease the innocent and 
terrify the guilty. (30) is the tapestry which covers the doorway. 

Now that the major fittings of this “cheerfully furnished’’ 
room have been scrutinized, we may scatter in it at will a cocaine 
bottle, a spirit lamp, portraits of Gordon and Beecher, piles of 

“ The Adventure of the Priory School. 

The Adventure of the Oolden Pince-Nez, 

The Adventure of the Copper Beeches, 

The Adventure of Charles Augustus Milverton, 

The Adventure of the Noble Bachelor, 

** The Five Orange Pips, 



^^Front bedroom dressing-table/* 





books and litters of papers, chemicals, criminal relics, charts, a 
silver coffeepot, a mirror, revolvers in drawers, and such miscel- 
lanea as the various adventures require. Surely no other room in 
the annals of literature is so minutely known. No dramatizer for 
stage or film should fail to reproduce it accurately. 

Sherlock Holmes’s bedroom is, by contrast, terra incognita. Its 
fiumishings were probably sparse. A bed (1), bedside table (2) 
(9), candle (8), washstand (3), chest of drawers and dressing 
mirror (4), simple chair (5), gramophone (6), and wardrobe (7) 
are indicated by the facts in the adventures or the minimum re- 
quirements of an English bedroom. Mrs. Hudson’s markings of 
“IVbnt bedroom” pieces help one to see them. In tirue, I believe, 
this room came to be as cluttered with chests, boxes, bundles of 
papers, books, and heaps of old clothes for costumes, as one of the 
lumber-r^ms upstairs, and Holmes had to slip to bed along a 
narrow pathway between them. 

Watson’s bedroom, on the second fioor, has four ascertainable 
features: a view of a plane tree,** a shaving mirror,** a clock on the 
mantel,** and a bed.*^ 

** The Problem of Thor Bridge. 

The Boecombe Valley Myetery.' 

**The Adventure of the Speckled Band. 

^md. 



THE AFFAIR OF THE POLITICIAN, 
THE LIGHTHOUSE, AND THE 
TRAINED CORMORANT 


by Howabd Coujks 

It was in the latter days of September ’87, and the equinoctial 
, gales had set in with exceptional violence. All morning the wind 
had screamed and the rain had beaten against the windows, so that 
even here in the heart of great, hand-made London we were forced 
to raise our minds for the instant from the routine of life, and to 
recognize the presence of those great elemental forces which shriek 
at mankind through the bars of his civilization, like untamed 
beasts in a cage. As the afternoon came on, the storm grew higher 
and louder, and the wind cried and sobbed like a child in the 
chimney. 

Sherlock ' Holmes perched cross-legged upon a pile of sofa 
pillows, pondering some knotty problem and pufiing from time 
to time at a couple of old opium pipes, while I sat by the fireplace, 
deep in one of Clark Russell’s fine sea stories, until the howl of the 
gale from without seemed to blend with the text and the splash 
of the rain to lengthen out into the long swash of the sea waves. 
My wife was on a visit to her aunt’s, and for a few days I was a 
dweller once more in my old quarters at Baker Street. 

Although the damp weather affected my old shoulder wound so 
that my leg twinged abominably, I at length went to the window, 
threw it open, and leaned far out, gasping for air. Far down the 
deserted street a single cab was splashing its way along the muddy 
road. 

When at last I drew back into the room I observed that 
companion had quite decently taken my subtle hint, had put 
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down the pipe, and was stretching his long white hand for the 
cocaine bottle on the noantel with its distinctive label reading: 
“7%— IT’S GOOD FOR YOU.” 

"Glue, Watson,” he remarked dreamily, "unquestionably glue.” 

I looked at him in amazement. 

. ''My hearing,” he explained, as he plunged the| needle into his 
arm, which was pocked with a patriotic V.R., "is j^tremely acute, 

. and the peculiar shuffling rhythm of the hoof beists of the horse 
now approaching our door tells me that its fate is not far distant.” 
He replaced the cocaine on the mantel. “It mu it indeed be an 
urgent errand that brings us a client on a day like ; his.” 

There was a ring at the entrance below and wC presently heard 
Mrs. Hudson good-naturedly swearing a blue streak as she ad- 
mitted the visitor. In another minute he had entered our sitting 
room, closed the door behind him, tripped over the bearskin rug, 
and sprawled full-length on the floor, unconscious, with his head 
in the coal scuttle up to his ears in Holmes’s cigars. 

'‘Chagu’un a son gout," said Holmes quietly, as he stepped over 
the prostrate form to retrieve the fireplace poker which had been 
badly bent by the visitor’s head. “Squirt the gasogene on him, 
Watson.” I did so, and as we patiently waited for him to come to I 
poured a stiff whiskey-and-soda for myself. Holmes had straight- 
ened the poker with one swift jerk, but as he sat surveying our 
guest his slender fingers absently retwisted it to spell the name 
"Irene.” 

Presently the man sat up and looked wildly from one of us to 
the other, until the sight of the famous gray-blue-and-purple plaid 
(hissing gown assured him that it was indeed Sherlock Holmes to 
whom he spoke. 

"Mr. Holmes,” he cried, “I am the unhappy Victor Conk-Single- 
ton Wilson I” He made the announcement as if the name alone could 
explain both his visit and its beginning, but I could see, by my 
coippanion’s unresponsive face, that it meant no more to him than 
to me. 

"Have a cigar, Mr. Wilson,” said he. “You, will find them in 
that coal scuttle behind you. I am sure that under the circu^tances 
my friend Dr. Watson here would prescribe a sedative. Now, if you 
will get up from the floor and make yourself comfortable in that 
chair I should be glad to have you tell us very slowly and quietly 
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who you are and what it is you want. You mention your name m 
if I chould r^gnize it, but I assure you that, beyond the obvious 
facts that you are a vegetarian, a widower, a canary fancier, live 
near the sea, x^ere once in China, and have left your residence on 
a sudden impulse to call on me, I know nothing whatever about 
you.” 

Familiar as I was with my friend’s methods, it was not difficult 
for me to follow his deductions, and to observe the stalk of celery 
in his waistcoat pocket, the wedding ring and the grease spots which 
indicated that the man was accustomed to doing his own cooking, 
the bird seed that speckled his coat collar and a tiny ydlow feather 
in his unkempt beard, the unmistakable odor of dead fish, the same 
distinctive tattooing which we had encount^ed in the adventure 
of the Red-Headed League, and fhe two left shoes, one a dancing 
' pump and the other a tennis shoe, both untied. Our client, however, 
stared in amazement. 

“Come, Mr. Wilson,” continued Holmes. “What is the nature 
of your particular problem? Why are you, as you put it, unhappy?” 

Our caller burst into tears. “Oh, Mr. Holmes, I’m so wOTried 
about Gwendolyn 1” Pulling a large bandanna from hii^ pocket, he 
sobbed into it violently. 

“Calm yourself, my good fellow,” said Holmes, soothin^y. 
“Tell us, if you please, who is Gwendol 3 m?” 

“Gwendolyn is my trained cormorant,” replied our client, wip- 
ing his eyes and blowing his nose. “1 am a very londy man, and ^e 
is practically all the company I have.” 

“Perhaps you had better begin at the beginning and tell us all. 
You need have no reticences before Dr. Watson.” 

Thus encouraged, Mr. Wilson told his story. “Several years ago 
when I was a sailor I made a voyage to China. It was there that I 
acquired Gwendolyn, who was little more than an egg at the time.’ 
Having learned the art of cormorant-training from an old Chinese 
cormorant-trainer, I took Gwendolyn under my wing, so to speak, 
and spent all my spare hours on her education. The result has 
been that Gwendolyn is a one-man cormorant. Though inclined to 
be vicious where other people are concerned, with me she is (BS 
gentle as a dove.” 

“How sweet!” I remarked. I had always been fond of pets, 
though I had had none since the bull pup which I had own^ at 
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time of my first association with Holmes had swallowed one of 
his chemical experiments that had been carelessly left on the fioor 
ovorni^t. 

“Shortly before my retirement from the navy, my wife died, 
and, feeling averse to human companionship, I applied for and 
was given the job of lighthouse keeper at Little-Tooting-by-the- 
Sea. There I live a solitary life, with only Gwendolyn and six trained 
canaries for company. Ah, you should hear them warble the Sextet 
from Lucia!” Mr. Wilson wiped a tear from his left eye. “In short, 
I have had a not too unhappy existence, up until this past week.” 

“And what happened then?” asked Holmes. 

“Gwendolyn began acting in a most peculiar manner. It has 
been my habit, upon the completion of my night-long duties, to 
extinguish the beacon, descend to the bearh adjacent to the light- 
house, and devote an hour or so to her training. Since fish are far 
from plentiful at Little-Tooting-by-the-Sea, I lay in a plentiful 
supply of goldfish every week from one of the local shops. Gwendo- 
lyn is very fond of them and is usually eagerly awaiting our morn- 
ing session. But for the past week she has remained perched on top 
of the lighthouse with her eyes closed and her wings outstretched, 
perfectly motionless for hours and paying no attention whatever 
to my coaxing. This has upset me so much that this morning I 
suddenly made up my mind to consult you. I left in a hurry, as you 
surmised, because one of the most important requirements of my 
job is that I remain in the lighHiouse constantly from sundown to 
sunrise, and I have barely enough time to make the trip here and 
back.” 

Holmes untied the love-knot he had tied in the poker, straight- 
ened it out once more, and put it in the umbrella stand. “And what 
is yoTU’ own opinion of Gwendolyn’s behavior?” he asked. 

Our visitor leaned forward and spoke in an impressive whisper. 
“Mr. Holmes, I believe that she is being poisoned!” 

“Now, Mr. Wilson,” said Holmes, “it is a capital mistake to 
theorize before you have the facts. Who would want to do that, 
and why?” 

“I have answers for both those questions, Mr. Holmes. That 
is why I have come to you. During the last month I have notio^ 
a strange lurking in ^e vicinity of the lighthouse. During thp 
daytkne he never comes near enough for me to distinguish his fea- 
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tures, but I can tdl by his build and his walk that he is no reudent 
of Little-Tooting. I have no way of following his actions at ni^t 
since I am required to be in the top room of the lighthouse tending 
the beacon.” 

“And why do you think he may -have designs on your cor- 
morant?” 

“Because Gwendolyn is extremely vicious toward strangers, and 
anyone trying to gain access to the lighthouse would certainly be 
attacked by her. What his motives may be I cannot say, but my 
lighthouse illuminates a particularly dangerous passage between 
the mainland and the island of ITffa.” 

Holmes turned to me. “Make a long' arm, Watson, and see what 
U has to say.” 

I leaned back and took down /the great index volume to which 
he referred. Holmes balanced it on his knee, and his eyes moved 
slowly and lovingly over the record of old cases, mixed with the 
accumulated information of a lifetime. 

“Uffa, Uffa,” he murmured. “Ah, here we are. ‘A small island 
off the Sussex coast once inhabited by the Grice Patersons, who 
were suspected but not proven to be Ihe persons who wrecked the 
British bark Sophy Anderson by means of false signal li^ts.’ ” 

He closed the book and turned to Mr. Wilson. “Most suggestive. 
It has long been an axiom of mine that the little things are in- 
finitely the most important. The curious incident of the cormorant 
in the daytime calls for investigation. You may expect us at little- 
Tooting-by-the-Sea tonight.” 

Profusely expressing his gratitude, Mr. Wilson departed. Holmes 
handed me oiu* copy of Bradshaw, and while I looked up the trains, 
he paced up and down the room. 

“This is serious, Watson. The Netherlands-Sumatra Company, 
which has engaged me in a consultant capacity, is shipping a cargo 
of giant rats on the Dutch steamship Friesland, which is due to 
pass the Little-Tooting lighthouse tonight. I greatly fear that our 
old enemy Professor Moriarty is hatching a plot to sink her.” 

“There is a train from Paddington at 2:30,” I informed him. 

But Holmes had turned to his Stradivarius and was bw^r im- 
provising, with the instrument l^g carelesd^y across his ^bes. 
After a long interval of sonorousuand melancholy chords he switched 
to some of Mendelssohn’s lAeder. Once he got up to get volume T 
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oi im scrap book, and while he turned the pages to locate material 

trained cormorants he remov^ his shoe and continued to fiddle, 
holding' the bow with his toes. At two o’clock, however, he desisted, 
put down the violin, and went into his room. Five minutes later he 
mnorged, perfectly disguised as a Singer midget. 

"There may 1^ an dement of danger, Watson,” he remarked. 
‘T suggest you bring along a weapon.” I chose my folding ^ot gun, 
while Holmes sdected a b^utifully ornamented horse whip, a gift 
from Silver Blaze. 

During our trip to Little-Tooting-by-the-Sea, Holmes sat 
moodily in one corner of our compartment, leafing throujdi The 
Dynamics of an Asteroid, while I added to my experience of 
women which extends over many nations and three separate conti- 
n^ts by browsing through pocket edition of the Decameron, 
a souvenir of the Enoch Drebber case. Only when Holmes put aside 
his book, leaned back, and began to whistle merrily one of the 
polyphonic motets of Lassus, did I venture to speak. 

“You have a clue?” I asked. 

“You know my methods, Watson. I already know what ails Mr. 
Wilson’s trained cormorant. Exclude the impossible, and whatever 
remains, however improbable, must be the truth.” 

He ^en refused to discuss the case any further, and we spent 
the remainder of our journey talking over his latest monograph, 
Upon the Distinction between the Ingredients of Jelly Beans as 
Determined by Their Color. 

Arriving at our destination, we took rooms at the Pig and 
Whistle. As the proprietor led the way to the second fioor. Holmes 
subtly sounded him out. “Not many visitors at this time of year, 
I suppose?” 

“H’only one, sir,” the man replied, falling into the trap. “Been 
’ere a month, ’e 'as. Queer sort of bloke. Calls ’imself h’an h’anti- 
quarian. ’E ’as this room h’across from yours.’ 

“Not in at present, is he?’ 

“No, sir. ’E goes h’out h’every night about dusk, ’e does, h’and 
never comes back till nigh h’onto midnight.” 

As soon as the proprietor had descended the stairs. Holmes 
turned to me. “Watson, we must search that roomi But how to get 
in without making a noise and alarming our host?” He whipped 
out a pocket magnifying glass and examined the hinges minutely. 
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‘*The key is on tiie outside/* I pointed out, and in a moment we 
were in. Whatever Holmes had hoped to learn, I -thought, he was 
doomed, to disappointment, for the only objects not obviously a 
part of the hostelry’s own equipment were a copy of Burke* s Peerage 
lying on the dressing table and a collar and tie draped over a 
comer of the mirror. Holmes carelessly flipped the pages of the 
book and then looked over the collar and tie. 

“1 perceive that our man is well educated, careless of his ap- 
pearance, thoughtful by nature, has once been wealthy but has 
since fallen into penury, is left handed, and has recehtiy put on 
weight.” 

“You astound me!” 

“Elementary, my dear Watson. This pattern is an old school tie 
worn at Gluton, a school notorictis for its wealthy students and 
* superior scholastic standing. These soup stains show that he is 
careless of his appearance, while this worn spot in the front can 
only result from frequently resting the chin on the chest in an atti- 
tude of' deep thought. That he is in straitened circumstances is 
proved by the fact that the collar is celluloid in the first place and 
has been in use for a long time in the second place, as indicated by 
the fact that it is quite worn. There is a smear of ink on the inner 
left side caused by an inky finger being inserted between the collar 
and neck to relieve the pressure. A right-handed person would not 
have ink on his left hand. The slot for the collar button has been 
elongated with manicure scissors, which indicates an increase in the 
size of the neck and as a corollary an increase in weight. That this 
increase is recent is shown by the fact that celluloid collars in- 
evitably wear out within a month; this one must have fitted him 
when he bought it not more than a month ago.” 

“How absurdly simple!” I exclaimed. 

“But where does this impoverished antiquarian get the money 
to stay a month at the sea-side if not from Professor Moriarty?” 
mused Sherlock Holmes. “But come, Watson, there’s no time to 
lose. The game is afoot!” 

We left the Pig and Whistle and headed for the lighthouse, 
whose beam swept the surrounding countryside at nine-second Jm- 
tervals. It was an extremely dark night. No stars were visible in 
the overcast sky, and no sounds disturbed the deathly stillness but 
the scufiiing of our footsteps on the barren ground. When still a 
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quarter of a mile distant from the lighthouse, Holmes threw him- 
self^ flat on the ground and began to wriggle silently forward on 
his stomach. I followed in the same manner. We finally arrived at 
our destination and took shelter behind a large bush close to the 
lighthouse entrance. 

There we waited in silence for what seemed hours. At last our 
patience was rewarded when we perceived in the dim light from 
the beam which flashed overhead the figure of a man approaching 
slowly and cautiously. Ashe drew nearer it became apparent that he 
U^as carrying some sort of object under his left arm. I felt my 
companion’s hand tighten on my Moulder as the sinister figure 
approached the entrance and then relax suddenly as it veered away 
from the entrance and headed dowu the beach. Despite his caution 
we could hear the sound of his steps as they proceeded for some 
fifty yards and then stopped. There was silenoe for a few minutes, 
and then a faint splash. Immediately there was a ^eat whirring of 
wings and a louder splash. 

“What on earth is he doing?’’ I whispered in Holmes’s ear. 

“Feeding the cormorant,’’ he whispered back. 

“Shall we close in on him?’’ 

“No,’’ said Holmes. “Our duty is to guard the entrance.’’ 

For nearly an hour the splashing sounds continued. Then they 
abruptly ceased. We waited, tense, for the impending attempt on 
the lighthouse entrance. Again, in the fitful light from the beam 
overhead, we made out om* man returning along the beach. Then, 
just as he reached the point where he had turned away before, 
I sneezed. 

Immediately the stranger wheeled away from the lighthouse, 
took to his heels, and made tracks away from the scene with tre- 
mendous speed. 

“I have alarmed him!’’ I exclaimed. 

Concealing his irritation. Holmes sauntered over to the stranger’s 
pathway, picked up a couple of his footprints, and slipped them 
into his pocket. Then he returned to me. 

“It’s of small consequence, Watson. It is enough that we have 
foiled Moriarty. Listen 1’’ 

Out in the channel a boat whistle tooted three times with a 
Dut^ accent. 

*The Friesland, at any rate, is safe.” 
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As we returaed to the Pig and Whistle we w^ surprised to 
see a light in the antiquarian’s room. ’’Quick, Watson 1” Holmes 
exclaimed. “We may yet trap him!’* 

In a moment we were outside his door. Holmes knocked im- 
peratively. “Come ini” a voice responded. 

Holmes threw open the door. Seated in a diair at the far side^ 
of the room was a stout man, breathing heavily. He was evidently 
preparing for bed, for his shoes and shirt had been removed. 

“You are Stanley Smith-Mortimer?” said Holmes. 

“How did you know that?” asked the man in amazement. 

“I read it on the fly-leaf of that book,” answered Holmes, point- 
ing to Burke’i Peerage. 

“And who are you that you should be in my room?” snarled 
Smith-Mortimer. ^ 

With a dramatic gesture. Holmes threw off his Singer midget 
disguise and drew himself up to his full height. “I am Sherlock 
Holmes!” 

Smith-Mortimer turned pale, fell on his knees, and began lidic- 
ing my companion’s boots. “Forgive mel” he cried. “I meant no 
harm!” 

“Are you so hardened in the service of Professor Moriarty that 
you consider sinking a ship a harmless pastime?” demanded 
Holmes. 

“I’ve never even heard of Professor Moriarty,” the man pro- 
tested. 

Holmes reached into his pocket, pulled p^t the footprints, and 
fitted them to the miserable creature’s shoes. “Yours!” he said. 

Smith-Mortimer hung his head. 

“I have a trained nose that can distinguish seventy-five differ- 
ent smells at thirty paces. On you I smell fish. Do you deny that 
every night for the past week including tonight you have been 
feeding fish to the li^thouse keeper’s trained cormorant?” 

“That is true,” admitted Smith-Mortimer. 

“Why did you do it, if not to gain access to the Hothouse, 
overcome the keeper, and turn off the beacon with the intention 
of wrecking the steamship FrieelamdV* 

“I can explain everyt^g!” cried Smith-Mortimer. 

’Tortunately for you, I am not a member of the official police,” 
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aUd^Holmes sternly. 'If you have a convincing explanation, I am 
r^y to hear it.” 

*‘I am a harmless antiquarian,” said Smith-Mortuner, “and a 
member of a family of long and distinguished ancestry. At the 
time I entered the university 1 inherited a modest fortune which 
I hoped would keep me for the rest of my life. But over-enthusiasm 
for my hobby caused me to spend more than I should have, and 
despite rigid economies I saw that I should soon dissipate the re- 
mainder of my capital. In the course of my researches I learned 
that my great-grandfather had once held an office in the king’s 
household which was hereditary in perpetuity. If 1 could qualify 
for that office I would have an income for life.” 

“Very interesting,” said Holmes. “And what is this office?” 

‘TTou can see for yourself.” He opened Burke’s Peerage and 
pointed to an entry. “ 'Hugo Smith-Mortimer, Master of the Cor- 
morants.’ You see, fishing with cormorants was once the king’s 
prerogative. Though the custom has fallen into disuse, the law 
provides that my family can retain the office, and the emoluments 
thereof, so long as a member of it can do the work. After assiduous 
/learch, I found that the only trained cormorant left in En^and 
was owned by the lighthouse keeper stationed here. But I also 
learned that Mr. Wilson was a notorious recluse, so, fearing that 
he would refuse me permission to learn how to fish with his cor- 
morant, 1 have been teaching myself at night.” 

There was an awkward silence as the antiquarian concluded his 
story. “Just one question, Mr. Wilson,” I said, to cover my com- 
ptmion’s embarrassment. “Have you taken on weight during the 
past month?” 

“Thirty pounds,” he replied. “Our host sets a good table.” 

Just before we went to sleep that night. Holmes spoke from his 
bed. “I have in the past been critical of many of your chronicles, 
Watson, and I apologize. If you will leave this little episode un- 
published, I will never belittle your efforts again.” 

Whidh is why this document reposes in my dispatch box at 
Cox k Co., Charing Cross. 




hy Owen P. Fbisbie 

The majobitt of the activities in which Sherlock Holmes and Dr. 
Watson engaged form more or less the same pattern. At the begin- 
ning of each adventure, the two friends are in their rooms at 221B 
Baker Street. The client arrives, Holmes makes his little deductions, 
which never fail to astonish Dr. Watson as well as the caller, and 
the case is stated. Then follows the ride in the four-wheeler to some 
destination in London, perhaps to the scene of the crime or to a 
railway station. Thereupon the criminal is apprehended; the stolen 
property, if any, recovered; and Holmes explains the case point 
by point to . Dr. Watson. 

This pattern is simple and is loved by all readers of the canon, 
for a return to familiar ground always brinp a sense of anticipation 
of events to come. The Adventure of the Six Napoleons traces this 
general outline. Lestrade in this case has looked in at 221B for a 
chat, and tells Holmes of a madman, "who had such a hatred of 
Napoleon the First, that he would break any image of him that he 
could see.” At the time of Lestrade’s call three busts of Napolepn 
had been smashed. One was broken to bits in the shop of Morse 
Hudson in the Kennington Road, one stolen from the house of Ihr. 
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Bami<k>t, also in the Kennington Road, and dashed against the gar- 
den wall, and one siinilarly smadied in the surgery of Dr. Bamicot 
at Lower Brizton. 

After the reading of these data from Lestrade’s official notebook. 
Holmes asked a question. Had he not had the wit to ask it, *‘the 
famous black pearl of the Borgias” would never have been retmued 
to the Colonna family, .and what is worse — ^for pearls have only a 
temporal significance — ^there would have been no story! 

"May I ask whether the two busts smashed in Dr. Bamicot’s 
rooms were the exact duplicates of the one which was destroyed 
in Morse Hudson’s shop?” Lestrade’s reply, "They were taken 
from the same mould,” made Holmes suspect a certain method in 
these strange proceedings and he asked Lestrade to notify him of 
any fresh development. 

During the investigation of the incidents at 131 Pitt Street, 
. Kensington, on the next day, where the fourth bust of Napoleon 
was stolen and shattered, and a murder committed, Holmes made 
his second important observation. The splintered shards lay on the 
grass in the yard of an empty house a few hundred yards from 
the scene of the burglary. The thief had passed one empty house 
on his way to the second and Holmes asked himself why he had not 
broken it at the first. He realized that the fragments lay under a 
street lamp and, therefore, the thief could see what he was doing. 
This, coupled with the fact that the trifiing bust, worth at most a 
few idiillings, meant more to the eccentric criminal than a human 
life, gave him a definite clue. He knew then that breaking the 
busts was not the sole aim. 

The tracing of the other two busts sent to Morse Hudson during 
the previous year was routine. Holmes reasoned correctly that the 
next attenppt would be made on the bust located geographically 
nearest the center of London. The thief and murderer was arrested 
at Laburnum Lodge, Laburnum Vale, Chiswick, the house of Mr. 
Josiah Brown. 

This story follows a perfectly possible line. At no time does it 
depend upon a badly t^en premise, as, for example, the case of 
BUver Bttue, which hangs upon the attempted hamstringing of 
a horse with a cataract knife. Dr. Roland Hammond (Bases Stbebt 
JoinswAii, Vol. 1, p. 157) points to the impossibility of such an opera- 
tion. Nor, as in The Creeping Man, does it hang upon an unex- 
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plored field of medicine. It goes from point to point, diowiag 
Holmes the astute genius he was, and gives him at the end a toudi 
of histrionics. When he had struck the sixth bust of Napoleon with 
his hunting crop, he cried, “Gentlemen, let me introduce you to 
the famous black pearl of the Borgiasl” 

Lestrade and Watson applauded Holmes spontaneously, and he 
bowed to them like the master dramatist he was. In tiiis story 
Holmes ceases to be a reasoning machine, and betrays his human 
susceptibility to admiration. Here we have Holmes the observer 
and' the logician well able to reason from his observations. We have 
a good story woven around a logical plot. And the weU-loved pat- 
tern is there; Baker Street, Lestrade’s erroneous conclusions, the 
trips about London, the successful solution of the case, and Holmes’s 
supreme moment. / 

; It is for these reasons that I would choose The Adventure of 
the Six Napoleons as the story I like best. 



A SKERLOCKIAN CROSAWOBI) 

by Stopheit Saxe 



ACROSS 

1. WhefiB no member is allowed 
to take the slightest notice of 
any other one. (2 words) 

4. Jonathan Small’s was wooden. 


6. A cigarette manufacturer of 
Alexandria who supplied Prof. 
Coram. 

7. Where Dr. Stemdale got the 
Devil’s Foot. 
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A Sheriockian Crossword 


10. What Anstruther was. (Abr.) 

11. This was compressed in a gun 
made by Von Herder. 

12. It was sixty-four feet, struck 
by lightning, and cut down. 

13. This society was after Elias 
Openshaw. 

14. Holmes joined an Irish secret 
society in this country. (Abr.) 

17. What Watson took at the Uni- 
versity of London in 1878. 
(Abr.) 

19. Gangster who posed as John 
Garrideb. 

20. Initials of Elsie Cubitt before 
she married. 

23. Subtract the sum of the no. of 
Gables and the no. of Pips from 
the sum of the no. of Garridebs 
and the no. of Napoleons. 

24. What Holmes gave the pave- 
ment at Saxe-Coburg Square. 

26. When you see a man with the 
“Pink ’un” protruding from 
his pocket you can draw him 
on with one of these. 

27. Vermissa Valley is in this state. 
(Abr.) 

28. Though Holmes was not always 

smviter in modo he was for- 
titer in 

. 29. What VR stands for. (2 words) 

32. Holmes used this dog in The 
Sign of the Four. 

33. Initials of the author of the 
“fine sea stories” Watson liked 
so much. 

34. Mycroft’s age as compared 
with Sherlock’s. 

35. Jonathan Small’s friend from 
the Andaman Islands. 
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DOWN 

1. Holmes fasted three days to 
appear to be one. (2 words) 

2. Holmes is famous for riding in 
this most of the time. 

3. What Neville St. Clair impw- 
sonated. 

5. The last two pages of The Val- 
ley of Fear are imder this 
heading. 

7. The story of this island will 
never be known. 

8. Old fort in India where thd^ 
“Four” met. 

In the ritual, the sun was over 
this tree. 

15. Initials of Irene Adler’s hus- 
band. 

16. A sallow, rat-faced, dark-eyed 
fellow who turned out to be a 
detective. 

18. Where Watson came to find a 
friend, and 'Holmes to find an 
enemy. 

21. Nationality of the thing Holmes 
kept tobacco in. 

22. The inn where the members of 
a “goose club” got a goose for 
Christmas. 

23. Something is missing from 
Shoscombe Old Place. 

25. This, between England and 
Italy, was stolen. 

26. What the coronet was made of. 

28. First it was blue, then purple, 

then mouse-colored. P.S. — ^I^e 
word is not “gown.” 

30. Where Watson found Holmes 
in The Hound of the Baeke^- 
vUlee. 

31. What Holmes said he would do 
the “day after tomorrow.” 



Obit: Colonel Hayter 


Boon: 

It is my unfortunate duty — ^if, indeed, it is not superfluous — ^to 
ehronicle the demise of another contemporary: 


“George Hayter CHUBB, Baron Hasrter, 98. Late Churman, etc., 
Chubb & Sons’ Lock and Safe Company, Ltd. In London.” 


CSiapter and verse should be unnecessary. 

Mbs. Robebt Gtobgii Habbib 


Detroit, Mich. 


Addendum to "The Speckled Band" 

Sms: 

As mentioned in my essay in the present issue, two characters 
list^ in the dramatis persona of the apocryphal play “The Speckled 
Band” do not appear anywhere in the written version : Mrs. Soames 
and Inspector Downing. However, on perusing The Playgoer and 
Society Illustrated for July-August, 1910, a magnificent magazine 
which Mr. Edgar Smith was kind enou^ to lend me, I found a 
(flue to the identity of Mrs. Soames. Among the 42 photographs are 
several of the clients who call on Mr. Holmes in Act II, Scene II, 
before the arrival of Enid Stonor. One of these is a woman described 
as a widow. Now, in the written version, no such person calls on 
tTftlnMMi. The presumption is thus very strong that this woman is 
Mrs. Soames, thou^ why she should have been dropped in the 
wtitten play is bard to tell. 
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But oaa anyone supply a clue td the mysteriously mimdTtg tn- 
spector Downing? 

Nathan Bbnois 

New York, N.Y. 


“Schade, dan die Natur . . " 

Sms: 

According to my private commonplace book, die inquiry regard- 
ing the Goethe quotation was answered in the New York Timet . 
Book Review, September 8, 1946. Here is a copy of die item: 

“A WORTHY MAN AND A KNAVE” 

Ernst Feise, Bristol, Vt.: Tlw passage requested by M. R. 
(Aug. 11) is found in the “Xenien” by Goethe and Schiller, where it 
is headed “The Prophet” (No. 16) and runs in translation as fol- 
lows: “Nature, alas, created in you only one being, though there was 
matter enough for a good man and a knave.” 

The German passage may be found in Goethe’s Complete Workt 
(JubUaumsausgabe) , Vol. 4, Poems IV, Page 167. It reads: “Schade, 
data' die Natur nur einen Menachen aua dir achuf, derm turn vmrdigen 
Mann war und turn Schelmen der Staff.” 

Jttuan WoiiFF 

New York, N. Y. 

• • • 

Commute a Felony 

Sms: 

On page 192, Volume I, of the Journal, there is a query as to 
the meaning, if any, of the phrase “commuting a felony,” as used 
by Holmes in The Adventure of the Blue Carbuncle. I have been., 
unable to find any definition of the term which makes sense in the 
context; but I have found something of interest, I think. 

In The Valley of Fear, Holmes recommended to Alec Mac- 
Donald the reading of the life of Jonathan Wild. Just toddy I fol- 
lowed this advice, using Praguin Books edition of DeFoe’s Tcdet 
of Piracy, Crime and Ohoata. On page 150, I found the identical 
jfiirase applied to the activities of Mr. Wild. It seems a not ufi-r 
reasonable inference that this was the source of Holmes’s contapt 
with the phrase. 
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In I^eFoe’s context, “conuhuting the fdony” meant ^U(t Wild 
interposed himsdf between the law and certain criminals, playing 
one agaiiutt the other, operating for the profit of Jonathan Wild. 
That, obviously, is not what Holmes did, for he said that **the 
solution was its own reward.” To JDeFoe, the phrase did not mean 
ihe same as “compounding a felony” either, for the latter phrase 
is used in its usual sense on page 159 of the work just cited. It u 
not improbable that the use of "commuting” in this sense was 
DeFoe’s own invention — or, perhaps, his error. 

Incidentally, Holmes was wrong in stating that Wild lived about 
1750. He was executed on May 24, 1725. 

Jat Finlbt Chbibt 

Chicago, HI. 


The Unknown Worm 

Sms: 

In a work entitled "A Voyage of Discovery, made under the 
Orders of the Admiralty, in His Majesty’s Ships Isabella and 
Alexander, for the Purpose of Exploring Baffin’s Bay, and Enquir- 
ing into the Probability of a North-West Passage,”, written by Sir 
John Ross in 1819, one finds the statement: ". . . it fell nearly 
calm for. a short time, and we sounded with the deep-sea damnu, 
which brought up a quantity of mud, in which were five worms of 
a species that had not been seen before.” (Italics mine.) 

I cannot help but feel that this is a vital clue to the origin of 
the "remarkable worm said to be unknown to science.” But who of 
Ross’s crew (the names of which are given in "A Voyage of Dis- 
covery”) preserved these Baffin Bay worms, and who put one of 
their descendants into a match-box to help drive poor Isadora 
Per^a "stark staring mad”? 

For the benefit of those who may wish to pursue the matter 
further, I may add that Ross found his worms on August 31, 1818, 
at about 6 p.m., in latitude 74°03' N. and longitude 81 ”28' W. 

R. P. Graham 


. Hamilton, Ont. 
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Mr. Boucher Bows 

SxBs: 

- I have never been completely happy about the controversial 
hypothesis, which 1 advanced in Profile by Gaslight, concerning 
the possibility of imposture in the return from the Reichenbach. 
I have clung to it only because it seemed the one possible explana- 
tion of certain discrepancies; and I have never b^n satisfied by 
the several brilliant attempts to explain away, those discrepancies. 

But now at last I abandon my conjecture, and rest content with 
another’s explanation. I salute Walter P. Armstrong, Jr., and yield 
to him who has solved finalfy the problem of The Final Problem. 

His assumption of the death sentence for Colonel Moran hardly 
jibes with the reference, much lat^r, in The Illustrious Client to 
“the living Colonel Sebastian Moran,” but I can forgive him that 
and I can forgive him, though not the Editor, the outrageous- 
misuse of hypothecate in his preantipenultimate paragraph. 

He has settled the question. I bow. 

Anthont BotrcHia 

Berkeley, Calif. 


Mr. Finch Explains 

Sms: 

Many times I (and possibly others) in darkest ignorance have 
wondered about the connection between Commissionaire and But- 
tons, and why our Mr. Smith adopted the latter title. The answer 
came to me last week, when I received from William Leonard (of 
The Hounds of the Baskerville, sic), an 1881 edition of the Lang- 
ham Hotel’s little Guide to London. It was at the Lan^diam, 
you remember, that Capt. Morstan was registered in 1878i 
and while this was not his copy, it may have been among Watson’s 
curios, for it is inscribed by one T. S. Phelps, Jr. 

At any rate, in it I found this: “Among the excellent features 
of London may be niunbered the Corps of Commissionaires, coxi- 
posed of retired veterans, most of whom are decorated, . . . who 
for a consideration will run a message, chaperon a yoimg lady, at- 
tend an old one, fetch or carry a love-letter, tend the baby, and do 
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*yarie1y of things hhndily and surely, at the »te ,of nxpenoe a 
pfle or an hour. . . . They are to be seen ever 3 rwhere, in a ttm/om 
a» gorgeow at a major-general’s, and are always respectable and 
trustworthy.” (Italics supplied in order to point out the solution of 
my problem, mentioned earlier). 

J. A. FmcH 


Sarbert, Mich. 


A Correction a/rfd a Discovery 

Sms: 

In oorreetion to Mr. Randall’s prodigious list of the Sacred 
Writings in manuscript form is the following information: the 
manuscript for The Adventure oj the Red Circle is not now, as 
Mr. Randall thou^t, in the collection of Vincent Starrett. As of 
three months ago it was in the hands of the “House of El Dieff,” a 
New York book firm, and it was listed for sale at S600.00. This is 
all I know about this manuscript. 

I have discovered for mjrself: The spirit of Sherlock Holmes is 
inunortall Listening to “The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes’’ on 
the radio, I heard something that would curdle the blood of even 
a dubious disciple of the master detective ... I was about to 
turn the radio off when I heard . . . “This is your announcer, 
Joseph Bell, saying. . . .” 

Wen, Sherlockians, what do you think? 

David Eishi 

New York City 

• « • 

» 

Advertising and the “Aurora" 

Sms: 

On catching up with Vol. I, No. 4, of Thb Bakbb Stbbbt 
' Journal, I was shocked to find, in his otherwise exceUent study 
of “Sherlock Holmes and Advertising,’’ that Mr. Thayer Oumings 
has perpetuated Dr. Watson’s erroneous interpretation of the ad- 
vertis^ent used by Holmes in his search for the steam launch 
Aurora, in The Sign of the Four. Mr. Gumings appropriately refers 
to the fact that Holmes had dismissed Watson’s earlier suggestion 
that such an advertisemrat be run, on the groimd that “Our man 
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would know that the diase was hot at their heels, and they would 
be off out of the country.” 

It seems to me that it is obvious that Holmes used this adver- 
tisement for the specific purpose of fiudiing his quarry, and that 
he had no thought that it would bring him any information con- 
cerning the whereabouts of the Aurora. The copy fairly shouts to 
the fugitives diat someone living at 221B Baker Street knows 
that they are connected with the disappearance of the durora. 
Holmes told Watson nothing of the advertisement and did not 
bother to leave him any money with which to reward those who 
might come forth with the desired information. 

It was a long shot that Holmes took in ordering this advertise- 
ment at a time when he was still in the dark as to the hiding place 
of the Aurora. He could feel reaso^iably certain that this notice 
would send the fugitives on their way by the next evening, and his 
only hope for their capture if he failed to locate the launch would 
be to alert the police along the lower Thames. The launch, itself, was 
of second^ interest; he had to get the criminals aboard it, hnd 
to that end he had to serve notice on them that "the chase was hot 
at their heels.” 

What we have, then, is not simply a cleverly worded expression 
of "the natmal anxiety of a wife for her missing husband,” but 
rather a demonstration of Holmes’s confidence in his own reasoning 
and ability to succeed where others had failed, i.e., in locating the 
missing Aurora. Let us place the advertisement in its proper posi- 
tion as the trigger that sprung the trap in one of the longest diots 
in Holmes’s professional career, rather than use it as a poor example 
of his lesser literary ability to phrase catching copy. 

If Mr. Cumings’ error is due to a too dose following of Watson’s 
interpretation, we may offer in mitigation that it was still too early 
in their friendship for Holmes to observe, "You know my methods, 
Watson,” and we have Watson’s own testimony that on occasion 
during those hectic days "I found myself in dreamland, with the 
sweet face of Mary Morstan looking down upon me.” 

Chsblbs B. Stbphbns 

W . 


Spring fidd, Itt. 
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A Letter from HolUatd ' 

SiBS : 

Xn Mr. Julian Wolff’s fine paper: “I Have My Eye on a Suite in 
lEfak^ Street” (B. S. J. Vol. I, p. 297) it struck me that the author 
'did not indicate the location of a very important Sherlockian piece 
of- furniture: the shelf widi the long row of reference books! “Make 
a long arm, Watson, and see what V has to say!” (The Smtex 
Vampire). So I venture to say the shelf was somewhere near the 

mantelpiece, not too far from Dr. Watson’s well-worn armchair. 

« « « 

In my opinion the much-deipised stories in The Case-Book are 
not so bad after all; some are indeed rather good and rank (in 
conception, if not always in details) with the best of the earlier 
series: g.g. Thor Bridge (very ingenious device of suicide); The 
Sussex Vampire (gruesome, somewhat reminiscent of The Speckled 
Band), and above all The Retired Colourman (very good plot and 
dramatic situation) : “What did you do with the bodies?” Holmes’s 
point-blank question to the culprit, I remember, completely took 
me unawares and I rank it with the Master’s accusation of the 
Duke of Holdemess in The Priory School. 

The stories recounted by the Master himself are decidedly not 
so good; one misses the true Watsonian touch, the ejaculations of 
wonder of the good Doctor, the gradual working up to the ever- 
surprising climax. • • * 

I like the B. S. J. in an ever-increasing degree. It contains indeed 
very fine and elaborate papers and I congratulate the Editor with 
his staff of competent collaborators. I prefer the serious papers, 
such as Mr. Walter Klinefelter’s “The Writings of Mr. Sherlock 
Holmes” (Vol. I, p. 409) and Mr. Melvin Ooss’ “The Lantern of 
Sherlock Hohnes” (Vol. I, p. 433). The theories about Holmes’s 
absence after the struggle at the Reichenbach Fall and about the 
Master’s son do not so much appeal to me. Some clever Holmes- 
pastii^es are very near the mark, especially Mrs. Crighton Sdlars’ 
“The Dilemma of the Distressed Savoyard” (Vol. I, p. 481) and 
Mr. Edmund Pearson’s '“Sherlock Holmes and the Drood Mystery” 
(Vol. I, p. 138). 

On the whole, I appreciate the B. S. J. from cover to cover, and 
I’m extremely grateful to its originators., 

Amsterdam, Holland Cobnelis HaLLma 
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THE WISTERIA LODGE 
C50NFEDERATES 
of the Eaetem Deep South 

Ofbiceb (temporary) : Manly Wade 
Hampton Wellman, -Pinebluff, N. 
Carolina, Recruiting Colonel, Other 
colonelcies to be filled as the group 
is recruited. 

Tbb Wxstbba Lodob Confederates 
thus name themselves to bear out 
the Great Man’s supposition, “for 
argument’s sake, that the house- 
hold of Wisteria Lodge are confed- 
erates in some design.” Full mem- 
bership, number and designation of 
officers,, and official headquarters 
are still to be announced by this 
newest and capest of the Scion So- 
deties. " ' ' 

We have our special responsibili- 
taes in the development of Holmes’s 
Southern Exposure— -notably, the 
challenged legality of the Hebron 


marriage in Georgia; the authen- 
ticity of the voodoo ceremonials at 
Wisteria Lodge and the Confed- 
erate war record of Colonel Elias 
Openshaw; together with the ques- 
tion of what masked Scion Society 
(since the Ku Kiux was officially 
disbanded by Bedford Forrest circa 
1869) orange-pipped him in ’87. 

Enlistments and communications 
are invited by the Recruiting Colo- 
nel. Arguments for the founding of 
a ladies’ auxiliary (A Study in 
Scarlett O’Hara, that is) will be 
courteously considered. 

Nor must it be forgotten that the 
Sacred Writings mention a Lee (the 
town near where Neville St. Clair 
lived) and a Jackson (who took 
Watson’s practice for the duration 
of the Crooked Man case); and 
good evidence demonstrates that 
the windows at 221B Baker Street 
looked toward the South. 
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THE SIX NAPOLEONS OP 
BALTIMORE 

t)nicEB8: Paul S. Clarkson (Har- 
ker), OoBoge/M', Allen Robertson 
(Beppo), Tantalus’, James T. Hy- 
slop (Peterson), Commissionaire. 
Address all communications to Mr. 
Robertson at 3963 Qreenmpunt 
Ave., Baltimore 18, Md. 

Thb winter meetinq of The Six 
Napoleons was opened at precisely 
6 F.if. with the requisite toast to 
The Woman. In the course of the 
evening, a toast was offered to the 
genial editor of the Jotibnal, who 
has spread so much good will and 
happiness over the country. 

Communications and greetings 
were read from The Diogenes Club, 
Alpha of California; The Scan- 
dalous Bohemians of Akron, Ohio; 
Needle Starrett of The Hounds of 
the Baskerville (sic) and from 
mgel Bruce, who indicated he 
“would join in an absent toast and 
take a rain cheque on a future 
visit.” 

Tantalus Allen Robertson read 
a paper on the interesting question 
"Was Sherlock Holmes a Master 
Mason?” and thereafter discussion 
developed on the question pro- 
pounded by Commissionaire Hy- 
slop, to wit: “Why did the Hound 
of the Bad:ernlles mistake Selden 
for Sir Henry Badcerville?” This 
question involved the point as to 
whether or not an exchange of shoes 
and clothes would throw a hound 
off the scent altogether. Napoleon 
Fairlie, the chemist, is to develop 
experiments and research on the 


subject, Napoleon Paxton produiM 
the Newnes edition as Wdl aS' . 
American edition of the Hound toe 
discussion of QasogKte Morin's 
marks in Profile by Chudight on the 
reversed print of Holmes and Wat- 
son in Regent Street. A general £s^ 
cussion followed and several papers 
may be forthcoming on the subjects 
brought up during the evening. 


THE FIVE ORANGE PIPS OP 
WESTCHESTER COUNTY 

members: Jephro Rucastle, Regi- 
nald Musgrave, Victor Trevor, 
Roaring Jack Woodley, Henry 
Baker, Henry Baskerville, Thor- 
neycroft Huxtable and John Mc- 
Murdo. 

The great honor and grave re- 
sponsibility of presenting the An- 
nual Quis at the dinner of the 
Baker Street Irregulars on January 
3rd fell upon the humble shoulders 
of The Five Orange Hps. Here, for 
the edification apd/or confudon of 
the readers of the Journal, is the 
questionnaire as it was submitted 
to the gathering: 

Listed below are certain business 
or professional firms which are to 
be found in the Writings. Give the 
type of business in which these en- 
terprises were engaged. Five pdnts 
credit will be given for each oorreet 
answer. 

1. Allan Brothers 

2. Mawson ft Williams 

3. Brickfall and Amberley 
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' A WoodhouBe 

'SM>«'WBon ft Nelii^ 

-^; 6ialiam and HcFarlane 
7. Bardini; Bro&en 
8L Holder ft Stevenson 

9. Madame Lesurier 

10. Marx ft Co. 

11. Morton ft Kennedy 

12. Morrison, Morrison and Dodd 

18. Ferguson ft Muirhead 

14. Rae ft Sturmash . 

16. Boss ft Mangles 

16. John Underwood ft Sons 

17. Westhouse ft Marbank 

18. Stimson ft Company 

19. Venner ft Matheson 

20. Holloway ft Steele 

The answers will not be published 
in the Jodbnal, in conformity with 
the intent of that pillar of wisdom 
to encourage independent and in- 
dividual research in the Writings, 
even after the fact. For the en- 
couragement of the reader who may 
feel some timidity in tackling the 
quis, let it be known that high 
marks at the B. S. I. diimer were 
wcm with a total of 13 correct an- 
swers by Rolfe Boswell of the Ir- 
regulars and R. G. Harris of The 
Amateur Mendicant Society of De- 
troit, with the next-best of 12 right 
achieved by C. B. H. Vaill of the 
Irregulars. 

Good huntingl 


THE ILLUSTRIOUS CLIENTS 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 
omoBB: J. N. Williamson, Nortb- 


umbwland; 2923 Wariiingtwi Blvd., 
Indianapohs 5, Ind. 

Thakxs to The Scion Societies sec- 
tion of the JoDBNAL, we now have 
two members (the good Christopher 
Hamilton of Greencastle, Indiana, 
and Paul Hirschman of Indianapo- 
lis), and prospects for two more. I 
want to use this space, mainly, to 
formally thank our publisher and 
editor. May it help many more 
prospective scionisfsl 

Then again, I wish .to express 
ideas about two of the central men 
in The Saga — ^the Holmes brothers. 

Frequent references have been 
made to the rather peculiar names 
given to Sherlock and Mycroft 
Holmes. Enough has been said 
about the former — ^it is an intricate 
and perfectly delightful puzzle, and 
for all I care it is the man who 
counts. 

But not much — ^perhaps nothing 
— has been said about the latter: 
Sherlock’s seven-year-older brother. 

Is it not possible that he was 
named for his parents’ home? After 
all, they were not rich people, and 
if they were they may have lived 
on a hill. Being grateful to the 
comfortable place, they may have 
placed on the broad shoulders of 
their son the name . . . My-croftI 

I hope this rouses speculation 
among the members. 

And as to Sherlock Holmes him- 
self: recently I reread The Ad- 
venture of the Devil’s Foot, and 
was struck by a slightly dis- 
turbing thought concerning Sher- 
lock Hohnes and Superstition. 
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• Mortimer Trepnnis is saying the 
case is not done by human hands. 
“I fear,” said Holmes, “that if the 
miatter is beyond humanity it is 
certainly beyond me . . But the 
good biographer Watson does not 
use the phrase, “said Holmes, sar- 
castically,” or the like. Yet why 
would the man who loathed emo- 
tion admit such a thought into his 
otherwise perfect brain? Watson, he 
who was wounded and realised the 
value of a cool and sane head, 
would not use that for his “sense 
of the dramatic” as he did previ- 
ously and afterwards. Whai^ do 
other scionists say? 


THE AMATEUR MENDICANT 
SOCIETY OF DETROIT 

OFUCEBs: Russell McLauchin, Gaa~ 
ogene; Harry Bannister, Tantahu; 
Harry V. Wade, Tide-waiter; Nevin 
C. Fisk, Lascar.- Communications 
should be addressed to Mr. Mc- 
Lauchlin in care of the Detroit 
News. 

Youb Gasogene has two matters to 
report to the membership: The 
memorable production of William 
Gillette’s quasi-canonical play by 
the Catholic Theater of Detroit; 
and the acquisition of a member 
under the new regulation which re- 
quires the submission of a satisfac- 
tory treatise on some canonical sub- 
ject by an aspirant to Mendicancy. 

For the presentation of the play 
at the Institute of Arts, Ootobiar 9 
through Oetober 12, Moidieant 


Paul Lilly came to Detroit ! 
New York for the specific 
of enacting the name-part. A aiaw| ,‘ 
group came to the Wardell-Shera- 
ton for dinner and to drink the 
canonical toasts in the Sapjfiiire 
Rooi^ beforehand. Wives were 
placed at a separate table — '“He 
disliked and distrusted the sex’’ — . 
and the official table was strictly 
stag. Page Heldenbrand broug^ 
an aspirant, young La)rry White 
from East Lansing, for the occasion, 
and White was given an oral exam- 
ination by Bob Harris, Harry Hart- 
man, Nevin Fisk, John Sharman, 
Heldenbrand and the Gasogene. 
The questions propounded were, 
for the most part, of such a search- 
ing character that the propoundors 
were unable to answOT them them- 
selves. So White’s score on the ex- 
amination — ^three for being present 
and three for effort — was not con- 
sidered a fatally black mark 
against him. 

In addition to those scholars al- 
ready listed, there were present at 
the performance Harry V. Wade, 
E. A. Baumgarth, Hadley J. Smith, 
Robert J. Bayer (Baskerville of 
Chicago) and Yates McDaniel, nn- 
otber aspirant, who is the new chief 
of the Associated Press bureau in 
Detroit. ^ 

Of Lilly’s performance it is diffi- 
cult to write temperately. Suffice it 
to say that he satined the stern de- 
mands of the membership in every' 
detail; that he was piotorially ocm- 
vinoing and histriomeal^ engrcais- 
ing; that he brought the Master to 
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ytiinul life with perfect eaeceae. The 
Itodi e apte arc, grateful to him, 
dpeoially as he came to Detroit 
to play the part at much personal 
ipoom^nience and entirely as a 
gesture of conscientious Mendi- 
cancy. 

' The new Mendicant is Harry 
Hubnan, attorney and counsellor 
at law and, doubtless, solicitor in 
Chancery. Hartman’s treatise took 
the form of a legal opinion, hand»d 
down on the appeal of the case of. 
Plain Facts vs. Ultimate Reality 
and establishing, as a matter of 
sound law, that the career of Sher- 
lock Holmes possesses a factual 
fahie superior to most of the re- 
..corded events of history. In seven 
pages of closely argued legal doc- 
trine, plus much exhilarating obiter 
dicta, this thesis is permanently 
substantiated in a literary style 
which is superior to anything nor- 
mally flowing from the bench. 

Mendicant Hartman is welcomed 
and congratulated on a brilliant 
performance. 


PONDICHERRY LODGE OP 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
(Telegram to 

Thb Bakbb Stbebt Journal) 

THB UNDBBSIOmiD BAVB CBU2BBATED 
THB SAT PABBMTHBSIS CAPS AKS 
PABBKTHB8I8 OBGAKISIWO POITDI- 
OHBBSr IiOn<BB 8PBIM<nTBU> ILUMOIS 
TO THB WOMAN 8TDABT BBOWN 
OHABIBB 8TBPHBN8 8COTT HOOVBB 
jambs MAXtlN 


the barer street 

IRREGULARS 

OPncBBs: Christopher Morl^, Oae- 
ogene-cum-Tantalva; Edgar W. 
Smith, Buttons~cum-Cornmimon- 
aire. Communications should be 
addressed to Mr. Smith at 1776 
Broadway, New York 19. 

Again this tbab the Baker Street 
Irregulars infringe upon the col- 
umns of the Scion Societies to give 
this account of their own doings; 
to wit, the annual gathering of the 
clan at the Murray Hill Hotel in 
New York on the night of January 
3rd. There were 70 members and 
guests present, including delega- 
tions from The Speckled Band of 
Boston, The Dancing Men of Prov- 
idence, The Six Napoleons of Bal- 
timore, The Five Orange Pips of 
Westchester, The Amateur Mendi- 
cants of Detroit, and the nascent 
Philadelphia scion. 

The order of business followed 
prescribed ritual. There were cock- 
tails and sherry in Parlor F, and 
dinner from Mrs. Hudson’s own 
kitchen in Parlor G, with the usual 
outpourings from the tantalus. 
There were the proposals of the 
Conanical toasts and the singing of 
the Anthem, with remarks ad lib 
and ad hoc by the Gasogene-cum- 
Tantalus and announcements and 
commentary by the Buttons-cum- 
Commissionaire. James Montgom- 
ery sang the ballads that Birdy Ed- 
wards sang to charm the Scowrers, 
and researches in the Canon were 
expounded by Prof. Theo. B. Hunt, 
Rolfe Boswell, Elmer Davis, Rex 
Stout and Dr. Harrison Martland.' 



Th^r Scion Sodoties 


Tbe doings of theor reqieetive sdons 
were rqwrted by James Keddie, 
Jr.; Dr. Roluid Hammond, Allen 
Robertson and Prof. H. W. Starr; 
and Richard W. Clarke, for the 
Pips, presented the Quis>of>the- 
Year, which was won in a tie by 
Rolfe Boswell and R. G. Harris, 
with C. B. H. Vaill second. There 
were the traditional Challenges in 
the Canon, the presentation of 
souYenirs and mementos, and much 
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in the way of unscheduled .gDing|s» 
on. There was the antiphmml red* 
tation of the Musgrave Ritiuj, W 
by Chaplain Leslie Marshall; and, 
in conclusion, th^ proposal of a fifth, 
imcanonical toast: 

“To the Murray Hill Hoteir 
And there was, finally, the reve- - 
lation that these sacred , precincts, 
in which the Irregulars have met 
since 1939, would probably still be 
standing in January, 1948. 



hy Habvbt Officer 


Rbcentlt I’ve been using some hours of the almost timdess leisure 
provided by old age in re-reading two nineteenth-century classics — 
The Moonstone and Our Mutual Friend. It must be all of sixty 
years since I first read them, and they have set me to wondering 
whether oiher books read in that far-off time might be equally 
rewarding. Not only the rest of Dickens, Wilkie Collins’ The 
Woman in White, and the five or six rememberable novels of 
Thackeray, but also the tales of Bulwer-Lytton. With what delight 
we read Eugene Aram, The Last of the Barons, and the one we 
call The lAst Days of Pompey-eye! My special favorites were 
Pelham’, The Caxtons and My Novel. 

Most of these books were in the family library to which I had 
free access. Another sort of literature, however, eagerly devoured 
by boys of my time, was almost unknown to me. Coming home 
from [^ool in mid-afternoon, I sometimes found on the front porch 
a copy of Old Sleuth, the detective-story magazine of the period. 
I had an instinctive knowledge that it would be regarded by my 
father with deep suspicion. Carrying it to my room I would read 
its gory pages, not because they greatly interested me but because 
they posses^ the pleasurable allure of being forbidden. Circum- 
stances, however, made it impossible for me to taste the full flavor 
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of this literary fe^. My father, though romewhat mellowed ' 
civilized by memboahip in the Episcopal Church, was still a Pu^ 
tiEUi at heart. He must have been convinced that the possession of 
spending money was the sure way to ruin the moral fibre of his 
young son. Thus it came about that just as Old Sleuth was gettmg 
into a tight place, the fatal words “to be continued in the next 
issue” would meet my eyes. There was no next issue for me. I had . 
neither money to buy with nor even the knowledge as to where thei 
next issue might be obtained. Doubtless a more adventurous or 
rebellious spirit would have contrived means to outwit parental 
decrees, but the courage to flout authority did not come to me until 
after many years of obedience. 

I can remember only one mstance of deliberate determination 
to read a forbidden book. Pfople all about me were discussing it. 
My stepmother, romantic as a school-girl, was reading it, but it 
was kept carefidly from my eyes. Somehow 1 got hold of a dime, 
bou^t the book in a cheap magazine form, and secretly read it 
Long after I realized the special attraction East Lynne, or the 
Earl’e Daughter held for my stepmother — ^but that is another story. 
“Had I pen of a G. P. R. James,” as Thackeray used to say, I 
would certainly write it. 

The lamentable result of all this atmosphere of secrecy and 
repression was that for a long time the perusal of a detective story 
seemed to me a form of immorality, allied with cigarettes and pro- 
fanity. As I never cared for the society of boys who smoked and 
swore, I fear that the explosion of A Study in Scarlet, “flung like a 
bomb-shell into the field of detective fiction,” never reached my ears. 

What one reads in one’s teens is never forgotten. I r^ember 
the place and could almost swear to the date wW I first read The 
Ordeal of Richard Feverel. The same is true of Wagner’s Die 
Walkure (not heard but read) ; of Browning’s Chdde Boland; 
Jerome’s Three Men In a Boat, Du Maurier’s Trilby, and Pater’s 
“long flirtation with the liturgy,” Marius the Epicurean, 

But then came what are li^tly called years of discretion. When 
and under what circumstances 1 first met Sherlock Holmes I have 
wholly forgotten. 




hy F. Walbbidgb 


**8herlock Hohnes is one of the 
monuments of English prose.” (Mr. 
Mannering, in "The Idols of the 
Cavej” by Frederic Frokosch. New 
York: Doubleday, 1946). 

that statement is undoubt- 
edly what Punch would call An- 
other Glimpse of the Obvious, it at 
least serves as a start toward ex- 
plmning what the devil I am doing 
dant cette golhre de M. Dave Ban- 
daU. Vogue la gaUrel (Shoot the 
works.) And, by the way, were 
either Holmes or Watson ever 
caught in the act of readixig Punchf 
It is, perhaps, not a generally 
known fact that Richard Doyle, an 
uncle of the Literary Agent, was 
the artist who drew the familiar 
and perpetual Punch cover, which 
shows Mr. Punch clutching an ob- 
ject as equivocal as the tower of 
the Ihnpire State Building. 


It is a capital mistake to the- 
orise, e:q>lain, or even apologise 
without data. Heeding the sage ad- 
vice once given Alice, I propose to 
begin at the begimiing, go on to 
the end, and then stop. The begin- 
ning was my arrival at the Murray 
Hill Hotel on the evening of Jan- 
uary 3, 1947. Whom should I be- 
hold on the front steps but the 
eminent author of the Irregulars’ 
Constitution and Buy-Laws, Mr. 
Elmer Davis himself. It seems that 
he was waiting for a lady, and that 
this lady was to be The Woman of 
the evening, the recipient of the 
first toast. (It also transpired, 
pleasantly, that Miss Davis was a 
student at the Washington Square 
Coll^ of New York University, 
an institution which had just tossed 
in my direction a bonus which 
made attendance at the dinner 
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praetically painless. Later, I mur- 
mured a supplementary toast to 
N.Y.U., an act graciously ’ condoned 
by the lady.) 

“Tell me,” said I to Mr. Davis, 
“is it true, as intimated in Jerome 
Weidman’s Too Early to TeU, that 
Winfiton Churchill once referred to 
Robert E. Sherwood as 'two meters 
of walking disaster’?” Mr. Davis 
laughed abruptly, and said that he 
wouldn’t be surprised. Had Mr. 
Davis read the novel? No, said Mr. 
D., why should he go out of his way 
to read more abuse when his mov- 
ing mail was already full of it? 
After some agreeable discussion of 
the exact military rank of Briga- 
dier Gerard (note to Ed.: I don’t 
remember A.CD.’s spelling it 
G 4 rard), I left Mr. Davis to his 
vigil. Perhaps I can solace him now 
for the acrimoniousness of his ma- 
tutinal fan mail (’WJZ) by telling 
him that, a quarter-hour later, I 
heard an Irregular voicing almost 
breathless admiration of his David 
and Goliath novel, Oiant KiUeri 
Its perusal also kept me enthralled, 
and not only because I had never 
known before that the Sweet Singer 
of Israel had the charming habit 
of sawing his enemies in half. 

This reminds me of the after- 
noon, years ‘ ago, when Edmund 
Pearson presented ipe to Mrs. Bel- 
loc Lowndes, guest of honor at a 
tea at Edmund and Sally Pearson’s 
Tenth Street apartment. I hastened 
to tell Mrs. Lowndes that my fa- 
vorite character of hers was Aunt 
Cosy, of The Lonely Home, whose 
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00^ custom it was to dope hm 
guests, cart them out in a wheel-, 
barrow, and strangle them. “Ah 
yes,” responded Mrs. Lowndes, 
“but her name was really Cosime, 
y’know.” 

Return we to our Mprray HBL 
Inside, under the rococo pleasure 
dome, there was another David, 
and he was uttering pot psalms but 
lamentations. It was the end of an 
era, groused Mr. Randall; no mee^ 
ing place would ever be a success- 
ful substitute for the Murray Hill; 
and furthermore, he had run out of 
ideas for his department in the 
JocBKAL. “Well,” said I, “you 
didn’t expect ever to top that jneoe 
of yours about The VaUey of Fear, 
did you? Mr. Randall grinned and 
admitted modestly that it wasn’t 
bad. Quite so, said I, and passed on 
to hail Friar Laurence (Dodge) 
who writes me his laconic New Eng- 
land notes on postcanls adorned 
with Gothic saints and grotesques. 

The rest of the evening was not 
too eveiftful, except for tiie bad 
moment when the group picture was 
passed around and the gentleman 
on my right, Mr. William Baring- 
Gould, who had not stirred from 
his seat, was nowhere to be seen inij 
the photograph. With a cauld grue, 
I remembered that Mr. Baring- 
Gould was an autimrity on fan- 
tastic fiction, and that not only had 
his grandfather written “Onward 
Christian Soldiers,” he ha|l been 
an extensive writer on the subject 
of werewolves. In a later and calmer 
moment, I found the merest tracie 
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ol Mr. Bariiig-Oould’s black hair 
beyond the solid Watsonian bulk of 
Cwles Honce, who sat at hia right. 

Sh bien, it soon appeared that 
^e famished state of Dave Ran- 
dall’s -^Holmesian ideation was no 
idle fancy. On the evening of Jan- 
uary 27| which happened to be my 
birthday — share it with Mozart, 
Lewis Carroll, and the late Kaiser 
Wilhelm — arrived chex moi to 
find the dread summons to attempt 
a guest column. (It’s difficult to 
snap out of this Gallic vein, since 
I’ve just had the painful experi- 
ence of panting after A. E. W. Ma- 
son’s once-masterful Hanaud in 
that distressing book, The House in 
Lordship Lane). 

Ciell I’m no collector, nor, really 
a bibliographer. I may own a copy 
of the American first edition of the 
Memoirs containing ‘’The Adven- 
ture of the Cardboard Box,” and 
F. M. Stone tells me it’s worth 
about fifty times the forty cents I 
paid for it, but that was a pure 
fluke. I paid fifty cents for a first 
American edition of The Valley of 
Fear, and I quake as I feel the 
scrutiny of Argus eyes upon me. 
Up in Vermont is another Ameri- 
can first, of the Return, in siupris- 
ingly good condition considering 


the number of tunes its tinted 
pages were breathlessly tiuned. Yet 
equally precious to me is a pirated 
edition of the Adveniurea, still 
bearing the toothmarks of Bruce, 
the collie owned by my Orr cousins, 
on Holmes’s dressing-gown on the 
front cover. There were stacks of 
the Strand Magazine in our attic, 
and I knew them by heart, but they 
included neither the Adventures nor 
the Memoirs. The Hound of the 
BaskerviUes lolloped through sev- 
eral numbers, however (and some- 
times intruded at midnight into my 
back bedroom) . And I have a very 
definite suspicion that there was a 
LippincotVs Magazine in that attic 
whose value I never realized . • • 
The first-mentioned Mr. Man- 
nering liked books merely for rea- 
sons of caprice, says his inventor, 
Frederic Prokosch, whose poem be- 
ginning “Pears from the boughs 
hxmg golden” is one of the flawless 
lyrics of American poetry. He col- 
lected books because they were set 
in a locality he knew, or he had 
met their authors, or they con- 
tained the name of a friend. Or be- 
cause they touched some memory 
of his childhood. There are worse 
touchstones and worse criteria than 
that. 
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WHODUNIT ? 


The Joubnal will probably take as its motto the derived apothegm 
— ^and it is all the better for being derived — of which Christopher 
Morley delivered himself on the occasion of the B.S.I. dinner last 
January. Speaking, of course, of the Joxtbnal itself, Mr. Morl^ 
turned the phrase neatly: "Never/’ said he, "has so much been 
written, by so many for so fevJ." 

This, to employ Mrs. Hudson’s idiom, is as may.be. But false 
or true, it has served at least to inspire the belated introduction 
into the Journal’s pages of a continuing series of brief biographic^ 
notes telling who the many are who have scratched their pens or 
pounded their keys in the service of Sherlock Holmes. Respect for 
the canon and its ways would demand, perhaps, that any writings 
about the Writings be accepted at their own high face value. In 
most cases, undoubtedly, they are. Yet it is perfectly natural that 
there should be a certain curiosity in the reader’s mind about the 
author of some particularly appealing piece he has just put down, 
and we must acknowledge, after all, that he is well within his rights 
in asking “Whodunit?” 

Well, .here’s who. 

• * # ’ 

Starting with all of the contributors to the current issue, as we 
must if we are to hope not to fall behind, it is intended to pick ^ 
up, each quarter, a half-dozen or more of the appearances in pre- ' 
ceding issues, beginning with Volume I, Number 1. There are 
“repeaters,” of course, and this will simplify the problem as time 
goes on; but already there is much catching-up to be done. And 
the only way to begin catching up is to begin at once: 

I \ . 

JAMES T. HYSLOP, of The Six Napoleons of Baltimore, is British 

Vice-Consul in that city. He is an acknowledged authority on the 
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geography and folkwaye of London, wiA partioular referraoe to the 

i ^ purlieus of Baker Street. 

EOJjFE BOSWELL, of the Baker Street Irregolare, is both journalist 
and pedagog: formerly on the faculty of the New York UniTersity 
Soho(d of Journalism, Mr. Boswell is n^ a member of the edi- 
torial staff of the New York Sun. 

QEOBOE SIMMONS, of Pasadena, California, is known to us only 
through his first contribution to the Joubnal, which, coming un- 
solicited, led at once to solicitation of other pieces from his pen. 

I^llSSELL McLAUCHLIN, organiser and Gasogene of The Amateur 
Mendicants of Detroit, is dramatic critic of the Detroit Netos. He 
is the author of several books; the latest, Alfred Street, a nostalgic 
prose-poem of old Detroit. 

CBQIISTOPHER MORLEY is Qasogene-cum-Tantalus of the Baker 
Street Irregulars, and, on the side, litterateur, critic, commentator, 
poet, sage and philosopher extraordinary. 

HELENE YUHASOVA, poetess laureate of the B. S. I., and sole pro- 
prietor of the Washington, D. C. scion, The Solitary Cyclist, is 
secretary to the Hon. W. L. Cla3rton, Undersecretary of State for 
Economic Affairs. 

NATHAN BENGIS, of the Baker Street Irregulars, is a teacher of 
Romance languages on the faculty of Creston Junior High School 
in New York City, and vice-president of the American Jules Verne 
Society. His ez^esis of the play "The Speckled Band” had its in- 
spiration in prolegomena provided by Anthony Boucher. 

A. G. MACDONELL, Scottish author and journalist, was secretary and 
moving spirit of the Sherlock Holmes Society of London. He met 
tragic death in an air-redd in the spring of IMl. 

STEPHEN SAXE is a seventeen-year-old art student at the High 
School of Art and Music in New York City, and an active stimu- 
lator of interest in the saga among the younger generation. 

EDGAR S. ROSENBERGER, of Quakertown, Pa., is another volun- 
teer contributor to the Journal whose horisons are unfamiliar to 
us except as they are known to embrace a profound comprehension 
of the subject with which these pages deal. 

PAUL McPHARLIN, artist and typographical expert of New York 
City, is the designer of Teod Baxbr Stbbbt Journal and provider 
and supervisor of its graphic content and accoutrement. 

HOWARD COLLINS, author, critic and bibliophile of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., is widely and happily known for his column, "Your Literary 
L Q.” appearing weekly in The Saturday Review of LUeratwre. 
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OWEN P. FRISBIE, of The Five Onmge P^, is «n exeeutilTe 
fim of H. Wolff, bookbinden, of New York City. lib. I^Ue 
reproduced, in their medieval style, several of the old doenmenhi 
cited in the Writings, winch will, if copsrright permits, be diqdayed 
in the Joubwal’s pages. ^ .■ 

EARLE F. WALBRIDGE, eritie and^ htterateur, has been a member 
of the Baker Str^ Irregulars from its earliest dosrs. Mr. Walbridge 
in secular life is associated with the Washington Sqtiare library - 
of New York Univernty. 

BLISS AUSTIN, of the Baker Street Irregulars, is a resident of West* 
field, N. J., and an executive in the metallur^cal department of the 
United States Steel Corporation in Kearney, New Jersey. 

VINCENT STARRETT,' essayist, poet, novelist. Needle of The Hound 
of the Baskervilles (sic) of Clicago, and dean of all Sh«rlockians, 
is book critic for the Chicago Tribune and defender par exeeUsnos 
of the faith. 

ESTHER LONGFELLOW is a resident of Berkeley, California, and a 
member of the Molly Maguires, distaff sub-scion of The Scowrers 
of San Francisco. 

LEE WRIGHT — Mite Lee Wright, if you please — editor of the 
Mystery Books Department of Simon A Schuster in New York City. 

JANE NIGHTWORK is Christopher Morley; by Shakespeare, out of 
1st Henry IV. 





t cater a new Sherlockian anthol- 
ogy, The Second Cab: essays, 
verses and other material produced 
by the members of The Speckled 
Band of Boston, comparable in 
every way with the content of the 
Journal itself. Send $3.00 check or 
' money order to James Keddie, Jr., 
Boom 1001, 6 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton 8, Moss., or Box 86. 

I WANT permission from Marion 
Davi^ to reproduce Grenze’s Jeune 
FiHe d I’Agneau in her collection, 
as discovered and described by 
Mrs. Crighton Sellars and Mrs. 
iames C. White. E. W. S., Box 97. 

WANT copies for framing of Dr. 
‘^Toi^s maps used as end-papers in 
by Oaelight. Can these be 
V. Box 91. 


tiph tiiat has bsieh‘ bolheifB|; 3^ 
in the saga. Send |4.$0 fbr Jay Fin- 
ley Christ’s incomparable /rrsfftt- 
lar Chtide to Sherlock Holmee of 
Baker Street. Published jointly by 
Argus Books, 3 W. 46th St., New 
York City, and The Pamphlet 
House, Summit, N. J., or Box 90. 

I OFFER Helene Yuhasova’s delight- 
ful little volume A Laurieton Gar- 
den of Venee, with six sonnets and 
a ballade; about Sherlock Holmes, 
Mycroft, Dr. Watson, Mary Mor- 
stan, Irene Adler, Prof. Moriarty, 
etc. Send check or money order 
$1.50 direct to The Pamphlet 
House, Summit, N. J., or Box 88. 

I OFFER my Irreffular Chronology 
of Baker Street: Fragments, pub- 
lished by The Fanlight House, Chi- 
cago, as an appetite-whetter for 
more to come. $1.25. Jay Finley 
Christ, 9551 Longwood Drive, Chi- 
cago or Box 95. 

I WANT information concerning the 
Sherlock Holmes Society of Lon- 
don; specifically as to where to ad- 
dress commimications regarding 
matter of import. V. L., Box 92. 


WANTS ANO OFBERB — ^Up to three 
lines, $1.00. 

Replies to wants and offers should 
be addressed to the Box Number 
indicated in the advertisement, 
c/o The Baker Street Journal, 3 
West 46th Street, New York 19. 
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THE FORTUNATE ONES 

J 

It was a heartening experience, at the meeting of the Baker Street 
Irregulars last January, to look around the room and take count 
of the many young faces that brightened an otherwise august and 
rather doddering assemblage. The legend has persisted too long, 
certainly, that only those who sowed their oats by gaslight are 
eligible for this inner circle, or that a purely personal nostalgia is 
essential to affection for the man who stands as symbol of the old 
remembered times. Sherlock Holmes has more than this to com- 
mend him to the world’s esteem, and the rising generation knows it. 

Some of the men in their thirties and their twenties who sat 
with the Irregulars that night were the sons — the scions, if you 
will — of the founding gaffers whose roots lie deep in the beckoning 
past. A few of them, perhaps, were there from filial piety or as a 
mere gesture of imitation; but there were many more who came, 
with or without parental sponsorship and incitement, for the 
simple and satisfying reason that they had found something they 
liked, and that they liked what they had found. Such neophytes, 
whether within the body of the Irregulars themselves or as a part 
of the burgeoning societies out around the land, are the fortunate 
ones among us. For theirs is a wholly objective devotion, un- 
bolstered by the treacherous props of memory. 
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But happier and more fortunate still, if .we stop to consider, 
are those virginal souls, young and old alike, who h^ve never read 
the talas of Sherlock Holmes at all. Here' is the optimum of all 
potential: for them the world has not begun, and Ihey have yet 
to live. Think what it is they have before them! We who have wis- 
dom in the lore would not give up one whit of what we have ac- 
quhed — ^but for these otho’s the joy that we have known is promised 
in thq very fact* of acquisition. It is a joy that we would know 
anew if only, ignorance could be recaptur^ and innocence restored. 
What ransom would we pay if we could wonder once again at the 
meaning of the task poor Jabez Wilson had been called upon to do; 
if we could speculate upon the sinister and mysterious significance 
of the Dancing Men? And how we would delight to find ourselves 
bewildered by the tiny footprints in the attic of the house where 
Bartholomew Sholto had died in agony, or by the cryptic references 
to the gipsy band that roamed the neighborhood of Stoke Moran! 
These are the voyages of great discovery that we can never take 
again . . . 

“Footprints?” 

“Footprints.” 

“A man’s or a woman’s?” . . . 


We know the epic answer. But how we wish that we did not! 


IN MEMORI AM 


Habvbt Officer May 20, 1947 

"... Stand uoith me here upon the terrace, for it may be the 
laet quiet talk that we ehaU ever have.” 


WHAT HAPPENED TO MARY MORSTAN 


by T. B. Hunt and H. W. Starr 


Thb marriage of Dr. John H. Watson to Miss Mary Morstan in 
1887-8 is recorded beyond any doubt. Several years of uxorious 
domesticity are indicated; then the bits of evidence become vague 
and unsatisfactory. There is Holmes’s report oft a “sad bereave- 
ment”^ in or about 1894; the statement that in 1903 “the good 
Watson had deserted me for a wife.” * Mr. S. C. Roberts* leaM to 
the superficial interpretation of second and third marriages; he 
even suggests Miss de Merville of The Illustrious Client as the 
second Mrs. Watson. 

The corner of the curtain was partly lifted in “Some New li^t 
on Watson”* wherein the suggestion was made — and supported 
by a careful verbal analysis of the moot passages — ^that the mar- 
riages of Watson did not involve new brides, but w^e reconcilia- 
tions with Mary, who had been driven into separation by the 
Doctor’s extra-professional engagements. 

This interpretation is shocking to those who have seen in Wat- 
son the sterling qualities of the loyal Englishman, one whose friend- 
ship never wavered, one whose love would be as solid as Gibraltar. 
Fortunately it is now possible to read the evidence in a stfU newer 
light which throws into relief the nobility, the pukka sahib worth ' 
of a fine gentleman. 

* The Adventure of the Empty House. 

* The Adventure of the Blanched Soldier. 

* Doctor Watson: Prolegomena to the Study of a Biographical Problem, 
Faber & Faber, London, 1931. 

* Thb Baker Street JomtNAL, Vol. I, p. 55. 
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Mary Morstan did not east off her husband; she, fought ooura- 
grously — and with the Doctor’s self-sacrificing help— against the in- 
roads of insanity. Again and again his love and medical doll pulled 
ho* back from the shadows of the asylum: to h^ he gave the closing 
years of his life, attending her in sedusioh, saving her from the 
final horror of institutional care. This is the “sad bereavement,” 
this the explanation which Roberts must subconsciously have 
sensed when he wrote, “In all probability Mrs. Watson had left for 
a period of treatment at a rest-home or sanatorium . . .” ‘ 

The evidence of this mental- malaise is made up of many details 
of great cumulative force. We begin with a study of Mary’s very 
difficult childhood in which the maladjustment of her mature years 
so manifestly originated: 

“My father was an officer in an Indian regiment, who sent me 
home when I was quite a child. My mother was dead, and 1 had no 
relative in England. I was placed, however, in a comfortable board- 
ing establishment at Edinburgh, and there I remained until I was 
seventeen years of age.” ® 

I 

Here we have the beginnings of tragedy; a pitiful babe deprived 
of its mother in a savage and heedless world; a father too preoccu- 
pied with military affairs^ to supervise the child’s welfare; the 
Hindoo attendants who must cruelly have terrified the love-himgry 
infant; the separation from the father and the long voyage to a 
strange land; the empty years in an alien country, in a private 
school; a boarding establii^ment where sympathy was unknown. 
So until she was seventeen this frail child lived in a friendless world 
— “no relative in England” — ^fixing all her love on her absent father. 

Ihen the ecstatic news of his voyage to her, the extravagant 
expectations, his arrival in England, his disappearance, his probable 
death. Even the well-adjusted mind would have been shakeii. In 
Mary’s case the impact of the catastrophic mystery was too great 
to be borne. On the threshold of her meeting with Watson, even 
then, Mary was a strange being, delicate, appealing to the healing 

” Roberts, op. dt. 

• The Sign of the Four. 

^Not to mention with an intensive investigation of those laws of chance 
governing the distribution of a card deck. 
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urge in the young medical man, but already tinged and tainted 
with the patterns which at that time medical science could hard^ 
hope to diagnose. ' 

Indeed, the trauma which Mary suffered in her diildhood must 
have been operative even ^fore Dr. Watson knew her. She is 
living with a Mrs. Forrester who regards her dearly as *‘no mere 
paid dependent but an honoured friend.” ‘ The motherly attitude 
of Mrs. Forrester may be the outward sign of the matronly care 
which was essential to Mary’s well being. 

Let us now turn to a detailed examination of the evidence. When 
we do so, we find that Mary suffered from a marked emotional 
instability which was doubtless aggravated by the^ love of solitude 
and avoidance of friendship that is so clearly an integral part of her 
character. “I have led ^ retired life,” die tdls Holmes and Watson, 
“and have no friends whom I could appeal to.” * She files from one 
extreme to another: frequently she experiences a profound mdan- 
cholia which at times is followed by an almost hysterical exhilarar 
tion. Watson noted the melancholy at the very first, althou^ he 
did not realize its significance: “. . . the duU, heavy evening with 
the strange business upon which we were engaged, combined to 
make me nervous and depressed. I could see from Miss Morstan’s 
manner that she was suffering from the same feeling.” This is of 
course merely a trifle, but we are not surprised to find Watson 
writing: “. . . her sweet grave face. . . . One white arm and hand 
drooped over the side of the chair, and her whole pose and figure 
spoke of an absorbing melancholy. At the sound of my footfall the 
sprang to her feet, however, and a bright Audi of surprise and of 
pleasure coloured her pale cheeks.” This abrupt transition from 
extreme melancholy to extreme exhilaration has a very sinister ring. 
She shows distinct traces of hysteria when she appears at Baker 
Street: “. . . her lip trembled, her hand quivered, and she showed 
every sigfi of intense inward agitation.” ^ Yet only a little later she 
is in a most cheerful mood: “. . . with a bri^t, kindly glance frmn 

• The Sign of the Four. 

• The Sign of the Four. 

^•‘Ibid. 

^^Ibid. 

^ “/Wd. 
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one to &e other of 110, she r^ilaoed her pearl-box in her bosom and 
hinried away.” « ^ 

frequently she is so agitated that ehe finds herself on the point 
of fainting;, yet she recovers almost as quickly as she collapses. 
Although her father had vanished nearly ten years befoTe and for 
some time she had been aware of his death: “At the short account 
of her father’s death 'Miss Morstan had turned deadly white, and 
for a moment I feared that she was about to faint. She rallied, 
howevOT, on drinking a g^ass of water which I quietly poured out 
for her from a Venetian carafe upon the side-table.”^* And as 
Watson later describes to her the pursuit down the Thames: “She 
listened with parted lips and shii^g eyes to my recital of our ad- 
ventures. When I spoke of the dart which had so narrowly missed 
us, she turned so white that 1 feared that she was about to faint. 
‘It is nothing,’ she said as I hastened to pour her out some water. 
'I am all right again.’ ” Note that again; these attacks were clearly 
habitual. 

Yet alternating with these extreme vacillations of mood we find 
an abnormal calm, an indifference, a withdrawal from the world 
unpleasantly suggestive of schizoprenia. The first sign of this 
appears in the account of the trip to Sholto’s: “She must have been 
more than woman if she did not feel some uneasiness at the strange 
«iten>rise upon which we were embarking, yet her self-control was 
perfect. . . .” Only a moment after experiencing such a state of 
excitement that she stood squeezing the hand of a perfect stranger, 
she exhibited such calm that the Sholto housekeeper exclaimed: 
“God bless your sweet, calm face!” ” Let us consider her reaction 
to the possibility of becoming one of the wealthiest women in Eng- 
land: “. . . she showed no sign of elation at the prospect. On the 
contrary, she gave a toss of her proud head, as thou^ the matter 
were one in which she took small interest.” She glances at the 
treasure box: “Ts that the treasure then?’ she asked coolly 


“/6»d. 

‘•/Wd. 

"Ibid. 

"Ibid. 
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enoui^/’ ” and when Wateon aeto if die woiild like to* see it, her 
behaviour ie extraordinary: 

“It would be of the greatest interest to me,” she said. Thd« was 
no eagerness in her voice, however. It had struck her, doubtless, that 
it might seem ungracious upon her part to be indifferent to a prise 
which had cost so much to win. 

“What a pretty box,” she said, stooping over it. “IhiB is Indian 
work, I suppose?” 

• • * 

It was absolutely and completely empty. 

“The treasure is lost,” said Miss Morstan calmly.*® 

Now it must be remembered that Mary Morstan was a governess, 
hence a member of the teaching profession; and that a teacher 
could regard the loss of a fortune with utter equanimity is the very 
clearest evidence of coimplete insanity. 

Indeed, Mary’s emotional state was most unstable. There is 
even some indication that she was capable of flying into violent 
rages upon little provocation — and this must have rendered Wat- 
son’s home life most unhappy. She and her friends are courteously 
welcomed by Sholto, who explains that he is very much of a rechise. 
With no valid provocation Mary exclaims, “You will excuse me, 
Mr. Sholto . . . but I am here at your request to learn something 
which you desire to tell me. It is very late, and I should desire 
the interview to be as short as possible.” This to a man who was 
about to present her with a fortune! 

Let us examine certain of Mary’s reactions even more minutely. 
When she informs Holmes of her father’s disappearance, she “put. 
her hand to her throat, and a choking sob but short the sentence.” ” 
This is rather excessive emotion to be exhibited by an English- 
woman of the upper classes when speaking of^ an event which oc- 
curred ten years before and of a person she has long believed to be 
dead. She is subject to similar collapses whenever Captain Mbrstan’s 
death is mentioned. How else can this be explained save by the 
existence of a marked Oedipus complex? furthermore, accom- 
plirhed and overpowering lover though Watson was, it is almost 

“/bid. 

“ im. : 

“Ibui. 
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incredible that he could have progressed as far as this with sudi 
a model of Victorian virtue as Mary at only their second meeting: 

Miss Morstan seized my wrist [Observe that here she is the ag- 
gressor] . . . Miss Morstan and I stood together, and her hand was 
in mine. A wondrous subtle thing is love, for here were we two, who 
had never seen each other before that day, between whom no word 
or even look of affection had ever passed, and yet now in an hour 
of trouble our hands instinctively sought for each other. I have 
marvelled at it since, but at the time it seemed the most natural 
thing, that 1 should go out to her so, and, as she has often told me, 
there was in her also the instinct to turn to me for comfort and 
.protection. So we stood hand in hand like two children, and there 
was peace in our hearts. . . . 

“What a strange place 1”*® she said, looking around.*® 

Unquestionably at this point Mary has transferred her father fixa- 
tion to Watson, and he is now the object of the thwarted smcuality 
of her Oedipus complex. 

And now we must touch upon an even more painful matter. 
Watson writes of the trip to Sholto’s: 

I was myself so excited at oiu* situation and so curious as to our 
destination that my stories were slightly involved. To this day she 
declares that I told her one moving anecdote as to how a musket 
looked into my tent at the dead of night, and how I fired a double- 
barrelled tiger cub at it.*® 

It is too much for us to believe that such a veteran of crime and 
love as Watson could become as excited as this over an unusual 
adventure and a pretty woman. The only tenable explanation is 
that the poor girl suffered from paranoiac hallucinations. Watson 
of course later tried to cover up this slip by saying that he told 
Sholto to take strychnine in large doses as a sedative, but this story 
is obviously manufactured by Watson to conceal from Ihe reader 
any indication of Mary’s true condition, or by Holmes, who pos- 
sibly hoped to spare Watson’s feelings by furnishing an indirect 
confirmation of Mary’s absurd story. 

■ ** Incidentally, here we once more have the completely irrelevant remark 
that is typical of Mary. 

“/Wd. 
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In the light of these poignant facts let us reread Watson’s ac- 
count of his trip with Mary to Mrs. Forrester’s home: 

. . . she had borne trouble with a calm face as long as there was 
someone weaker than herself to support, and 1 had found her bright 
and placid by the side of the frightened housekeeper. [Abnormal 
calm, withdrawal from the world.] In the cab, however, she first 
turned faint and then burst into a passion of weeping. . . . [Hys- 
teria and emotional instability.] She has told me since that she 
thought me cold and distant upon that journey. [Hallucinations and 
thwarted sexuality.] She little guessed the struggle within my breast, 
or the effort of self-restraint which held me back. . . . She was 
weak and helpless, shaken in mind and nerve.^^ 

“Shaken in mind” — ^ala^ what could be plainer! 

If any further evidence is required it may be found in Mary’s 
extraordinarily erratic behavior on certain occasions. Only two 
instances need be noted, for to dwell upon this situation is inex- 
pressibly painful. The first has been the subject of many rather 
unconvincing speculations by students of Sherlockiana; now it is 
unhappily clear. No sane woman after several years of married 
life would refer to her husband as James if his name was John. 
The second is to be found in the remark by Mary which immedi- 
ately precedes that unhappy reference. “Now, you must have some 
wine and water, and sit here comfortably and tell us all about it.” 
Only a manic-depressive with a cycle reaction could suggest such a 
desecrating concoction as this. 

In the few glimpses we get of the Watson menage, we find that 
Mary is rarely downstairs in her own home. Watson always finds it 
necessary to go upstairs to break any news to her: “I . . . rushed 
upstairs to explain the matter to my wife”®®: “I rushed upstairs, 
explained the matter shortly to my wife . . “My wife had 
already gone upstairs. . . .”®® This haunting of the upper story 
may indeed be significant. 

”/6uf. 

” The Man with the Twisted Lip. 

“ The Stockbroker's Clerk. 

” The Adventure of the Engineer’s Thumb. 

*°The Crooked Man. 
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little need be said of the most compelling evidence in the case, 
Mbit's imeicplained absences from home,'' or Watson’s disappear- 
ances. In the course of a few years no less than seven times is ^e 
away from home or Watson lost to Holmes’s ken: and yet we know 
that ^e was almost friendless in England when Watson met h^l 
The most satisfactory explanation is that she was making perio<Uc 
visits to an institution in search of relief and cure. But this must 
have been fruitless, until at last the Doctor himself withdrew with 
her into such seclusion that during Holmes’s connection with the 
Von Bork case Watson was not aware that his friend had been 
absent from England for fully two yewsl “ 

An observer as highly gifted and trained as Holmes would be 
expected to recognize the symptoms of eccentricity even before the 
diagnosis forced itself upon a medical man blinded by infatuation. 
Thrice Holmes attempted to warn Watson : 

“What a very attractive woman!” I exclaimed. . . , 

“Is she?” he said languidly; “I did not observe.” 

“You really are an automaton ...” I cried. ... He smiled 
gently. 

“It is of the first importance,” he cried, “not to allow your 
judgment to be biased by personal qualities. .*. . I assure you that 
the most winning woman I ever knew was hanged for poisoning 
three little children for their insurance money. . . .” 

“In this case, however — ” 

“I never make exceptions. An exception disproves the rule.” ** 

Again in the same adventure Holmes gives out a guarded but 
futile hint: “‘I would not tell them too much!’ said Holmes. 
'Women are never to be entirely trusted — not the best of them.’ ” ** 
So Mary was not to be trusted in the judgment of a sympathetic 
but keenly analytic mind. 

When Watson finally breaks the news of his engagement. Holmes 
is unable to conceal his dismay. From his lips is forced a “dismal 

Mary’s absences: The Copper Beechee, The Five Orange Pipe, The Fined 
Problem. Watson’s separations from Holmes: The lUustrioua Client, The Final 
Problem, The Adventure of the Blanched Soldier, The Adventure of the Lion's 
Mane. 

** His Last Bow. 

•• The Sign of the Four. 

•*Ibid. 
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groan.” Unconsciously responding to Holmes’s distress, Watson 
speaks, perhaps bitterly, of the “ordeal” of marriage with Mary, 
a prophetic phrase which u^ers in Ihe grievous plight of Watson’s 
later years: 

“Miss Morstan has done me the honour to accept me as a hus- 
band in prospective.” 

He gave a most dismal groan. 

“I feared as much,” said he. “I really cannot congratulate you.” 

I was a little hurt. 

“Have you any reason to be dissatisfied with my choice?” I 
asked. 

“Not at all. I think she is one of the most charming young ladies 
I ever met. ... I should never marry myself, lest I bias my judg- 
ment.” 

“I trust,” said I, laughing, “that my judgment may siuvive the 
ordeal.” 

After the marriage. Holmes and Watson drifted apart, but the 
loyalty of friendship must have urged Holmes to keep a discreet 
watch on developments. He knew that Mary had had a collapse 
after The Sign of the Four: 

“I trust that Mrs. Watson has entirely recovered from all the 
little excitements connected with our adventure of the Sign of Four.” 

“Thank you, we are both very well,” said I. . . . 

The guarded response, in which Watson directs attention away 
from Mary by coupling her condition with his, is both obvious and 
pathetic. 

A very significant phrase escapes Watson in The Adventure of 
the Empty House. “In some manner he had learned of my sad 
bereavement.” “A sad bereavement” may be challenging, but the 
“in some manner” is portentous. What more natural than that 
Holmes would hear of his friend’s trouble if it were of tiie sort 
to be recorded by the press, as a death would be? But here is a 
bereavement which Watson believes unknown, as trouble which 
perhaps he has been attempting to conceal. But “in some manner” 
the sensitive ear of Holmes has heard of the tragedy, and the de- 
tective has come to offer consolation through a renewal of the old 
companionship. 

“/Wd. 

“ The Stockbroker's Clerk. 
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One final act of practical assistance Holmes performs: under 
cover he arranges for Watson to be relieved of the daily routine of 
medical practice, perhaps to devote himself more fully to the minis* 
tration to his wife.’^ It must have been a real sacrifice when Holmes 
“found the money” to buy Watson’s practice for his “distant reli^* 
tive,” Dr. Verner. 

Close association with an unbalanced mind inevitably aroused 
Dr. Watson’s interest in abnormal psychology. Indeed, it must not 
be forgotten that Watson introduced to Holmes only two cases, 
one of which concerned “Colonel Warburton’s madness,” ** a clear 
indication that Watson’s practice included some psychiatric cases. 
It seems probable that he became an authority in this field, cer- 
tainly recognized by those close to him. Lestrade remarked: 

“It comes more in Dr. Watson’s line than ours.” 

“Disease?” said I. 

“Madness, anyhow. And a queer madness too.” 

In the same tale Watson gives a little lecture on “monomania,” 
“the idee fixe” hereditary “family injuries,” and “modern French 
psychology,” thus appearing to be thorou^ly conversant with 
the contemporary literature in the field. 

The conclusions of this paper are naturally distressing to those 
who have long admired Mary Morstan, but they should be com- 
forted by the thought that Dr. Watson emerges as a devoted hus- 
. band who gave much of his life and skill to the treatment of his 
afflicted wife. Nor should it be forgotten that his inquiries into this 
field of medicine were so mfluential that a family tradition was 
established. His older brother, who we know emigrated to America,^^ 
very possibly founded a line which carried on this tradition, cul- 
minating in the school of Behaviorism so splendidly developed by 
the bearer of that great name, the eminent Dr. John B. Watson of 
Johns Hopkins University. 

” The Adventure of the Norwood BvUder. 

“ The Adventure of the Engineer’s Thumb. 

The Adventure of the Six Napoleons. 

"‘Ibid. 

“See Bliss Austin, “What Son Was Watson?” in A Baker Street Four- 
Wheeler, The Pamphlet House, 1944. Mr. Austin is mistakm on one point. It 
was of course the older brother who went to America. 



SOME MORI ART Y-POINC ARE 
CORRESPONDENCE 


by Gbobqb Simmons 


Through an extraordinary and fortunate circumstance, some let- 
ters between Professor Moriarty and Henri Poincar4 have recently 
been brought to light. As there is much of great scientific interest 
in these letters, and as they were written in that period of Mori- 
arty’s life when Sherlock Holmes was beginning to draw his toils 
about the elusive professor, it is entirely fitting that they first be 
laid before the public eye in the pages of this Journal. 

As all educated people know, Henri Poincar^ was the most 
eminent and able among aU the theoretical scientists of the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century. His great powers were exerted 
with telling effect upon all branches of pure and applied mathe- 
matics, as well as much of theoretical physics. When he died in 
1912, in his fifty-ninth year and at the height of his powers, he 
was, in the words of Painleve, “the living brain of the rational 
sciences.” The singular career of Professor Moriarty needs no 
comment here. 

This series of letters is concerned, for the most part, with one 
of the central problems of celestial mechanics — the mathematical 
physics of the heavenly bodies. A bit of explanation is perhaps 
desirable. Poincare’s first great success in this field emerged from 
an unsuccessful n nala nght which he had launched on the so-called 
“problem of n bodies.” The problem of two bodies was completely 
solved by Isaac Newton in 1687, with his law of universal gra^ita>- 
tion; the problem of three bodies is that dealt with in these letters; 
and the problem of n bodies is far out of the reach of scientists even 
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to this day — ^it is increditily complicated and deep. But just what 
it is is easily explained. According to the Newtonian law, two par- 
tKiles of masses m and M, at a distance D apart, attract one another 
with a force proportional to mM/D‘. Given a configuration of two 
bodiei^ that is, their positions and motions, the mathematician is 
enabled by the force law to predict just what their configuration 
will be at any given future time. Newton worked this problem out 
for the case of the earth and the moon in very great detail, and was 
led thereby to theories which accounted for the tides and their move- 
ments, for the fact that one face of the moon is always hidden from 
the earthly observer, and for large masses of other previously un- 
explained astronomical data. The problem of three bodies is the 
same thing for three particles; and according to tradition this was 
the only problem that ever made Newton’s head ache — he did not 
solve it. Nor is there a solution, in complete generality, to this 
day. The problem of n bodies thus amounts to asking what the 
aspect of die entire universe will be at any future time, assuming 
that it is completely known at a given time. 

The letters we have before us deal in part with the efforts of 
both Poincare and Moriarty to give a complete solution for the 
problem of three bodies. They consist of Moriarty’s actual letters, 
copies of those Poincare wrote in reply, and a bit of communication 
between Poincare and Painleve, once a fine scientist, and later 
premier of France. These all fell into our hands in rather in- 
teresting circumstances. 

Poincar4, being a meticulous man, never destroyed a document. 
On his death his scientific papers were inspected by competent 
men; but his personal papers fell to his heir, his first and only son. 
This man took no particular care of the valuable papers in his pos- 
session, and finally sold the lot to a Paris junk dealer. The dealer 
immediately sold them to one of the “artistic millionaires” (I will 
not mention his name) who at that time were buying up truck- 
loads of the artistic and literary treasures of Europe. And thus they 
finally found their way into a storage vault in one of the great 
research libraries in this country, where they rested for thirty years, 
unknown and undisturbed. 

Now for the letters. Readers will recall that in 1891, when Pro- 
fessor Moriarty called personally on Mr. Sherlock Holmes, he drew 
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a memorandum-book from his pocket and said, “You crossed my 
path on the fourth of January. On the twenty-third you incom- 
moded me; by the middle of February I was seriously inconven- 
ienced by you; at the end of March I was absolutely hampered in 
my plans; and now, at the close of April, I find myself placed in ' 
such a position through your continual persecution that I am m 
positive danger of losing my liberty. The situation is becoming an 
impossible one.” A large share of this element will be recognized 
by the attentive reader in the following exchange of notes. 

1: PoincarS to Moriarty 

(Poincare’s letters have all been rendered from the original French. In 
the accoimt' of The Finall Problem Holmes says of Moriarty: “At the age 
of twenty-one he wrote a treatise upon the binomial theorem, which has 
had a European vogue.” This statement and the following Tetter com- 
bined are most illuminating on this matter. In the first place, the letter 
makes it clear that the treatise was not on the binomial theorem, whose 
last mysteries were cleared up by N. Abel (Journal fiir die Reine xmd 
Angewandte Mathematik, 1826), but on generalized infinite series. 
Clearly Holmes knew no mathematics. In the second place, the treatise 
did not have a European vogue, for one of the foremost continental 
masters had not heard of it for fifteen years after it was published. And 
lastly, it establishes Moriarty’s age at about thirty-six years when he 
encountered Holmes.) 

5 January, 1891, 

Rue Gay-Lussac, 

Paris. 

My dear Professor Moriarty, 

Your comprehensive treatise on the theory and applications of infinite 
series has just come to my attention. As it was brought out over fifteen 
years ago, I must apologize, both to you and to myself, for not having 
sooner read a work which strikes so at the core of my own labors in 
mathematical analysis. You are already aware of the extent to which it 
improves on the whole of the work which Weierstrass has done on the 
matter; and I am certain that our French co-workers will come to ap- 
preciate it as well. The Germans have led the world in our science for 
long enough. Between us we shall change that. 

As soon as I had mastered your treatise I read up on your other 
works in the minutes of the meetings of the Royal Society. And I 
perceive that instead of an ever-mounting flow of such adnurable work 
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as.might be expected of one of your penetrating originality, your pu^ 
lieations are rather few in number, though high in quality. 1 hope that 
tins has not beat occasioned by any troubles or difficulties in your per- 
sonal life; such promise as yours should be fulfilled. If you are having 
any such trouble through lack of proper recognition of the breadth and 
depth of your achievements, be assured that I and my professional 
friends here will aid you. 

Your sincere servant, 

Henri Poincar4. 

(Nots: The spirit of large-minded generosity which this letter records 
was repeated many times in Poincare’s later life; notably, it was he who 
extended the first hand of recognition to one Albert Einstein, just enter- 
ing upon his own extraordinary career.) t 

//; Moriarty to Poincari 

;^(The first volume to which Moriarty alludes is The Dynamic* of an 
Asteroid, Vol. I.) 

25 January, 1891 
London. 

My dear Poincare, 

1 was extremely gratified to receive your kind letter in recognition of 
the few small works for which 1 have been responsible. The infrequency 
of my publication in recent years is due largely to efforts which I have 
been making in another direction. I have, in a sense, been trying to dis- 
prove, by constructing a counter-example, a theorem which has long 
been held to be of complete generality: namely, that it is impossible for 
a pure scientist to accumulate a satisfactory amount of the world’s goods. 
In short, I have created a business, unique of its kind in the world, and 
it absorbs much of my energy. 

For some time past I have turned my scientific labors toward celestial 
mechanics; and I am at present preparing a second volume on the sub- 
ject. Evidently you have not seen my first; but then it had a small 
printing. This second volume deals largely with the general problem of 
three bodies. I expect to have the work completed in three or four months. 
It has turned out to be rather more complex than I had anticipated, but 
is yielding beautifully to my efforts. Jacobi, poor fellow, was on the 
wrong track altogether, as it has turned out. A slight alteration in the 
way of approaching the problem gave me, only last week, the key to its 
complete solution. 

^ Sincerely, 

Moriarty. 
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III: PoincarS to Moriarty 

3 February, 1891 

Rue Gay-Lussac, 

Paris. 

My dear fellow. 

What an achievement, this of yours on the three body problem! I 
have myself been working on it for ten years, but with Httle success. I 
have managed to make one or two advances, but «have progressed very 
little towards a general solution. 

Two years ago I arrived, under circumstances interesting to the 
psychologist, at the following theorem: no integral of the restricted prob- 
lem of three bodies exists (except the Jacobian integral of energy, and 
integrals equivalent to it) , which is of the form $=constant. After think- 
ing on the matter aln^st continuously for three weeks, without arriving 
at a rigorous proof, I woke one morning after a long dreamless sleep with 
the entire proof clear in my mind. Whence it came, I do not know. I did 
not publish this result, hoping to extend it still further; and I did at last 
manage the extension, which is written up in my forthcoming Nouv. 
Meth. de la Mech, CeL, I, p. 251 — ^but this at the cost of immense labors.' 
And even then I was not near to our hoped-for result. 

You would oblige me greatly by communicating this new method you 
have found. 

Your servant,. 

Henri Poincare. 


7F; Moriarty to Poincare 

(The fate of the middle portion of this letter was a tragedy of the first 
magnitude, for it contained the exposition of Moriarty^s solution of this 
classic problem of the three bodies. The circumstances of its loss are 
related in Poincare^s next letter.) 

26 March, 1891, 

London. 

Dear Poincar^: 

I regret this delay in answering yours of two months ago. You see, 
my business activities have taken up an increasing proportion of my time; 
and along with this, they have taken a turn for the worse. I have recently 
been subjected to a series of annoying persecutions by a certain low 
fellow, who is in a sense a business rival. 

But to the matter at hand. I shall try to indicate for you just what 
it is that I have done. I have taken the most general equations of motion 
from the three body problem, 
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, mA= — ^ (r=l, ... 9) 

where k is the integral part of (r+2) /3, and have subjected them to the 
fdlowing transformations, using a new principle which I shall now 
enunciate . . . 

(It is at the present stage that the letter is broken, many of the middle 
pages being missing.) 

And BO you see, by the invention of these new functions, and by a 
straightforward application of my principle (here we have seen that 
my principle is itself deducible from strict fundamentals), I have ar- 
rived at a complete solution of our little puzzle. 

The business worries I spoke of above have so distracted me that I 
have not yet been able to incorporate this final stage in my work into 
•the treatise. One free week and it will be ready for the press. Whether 
I shall have that week is at present problematical. 

Moriarty. 

V: Poincare to Moriarty 

1 May, 1891, 

Rue Gay-Lussac, 

Paris. 

My friend, 

Your letter was, as you can well imagine, of the very greatest interest 
to me. But what seemed simple to you was somewhat hazy to me. I did 
not immediately comprehend the genesis of your new class of functions. 
And the unfortunate part for me was that the important parts of your 
explanation were lost before I could go over them again. 

On reading it over first I was so excited that I rushed out to inform 
Painlev£ of what you had done. In my absence the maid brushed part 
I of your letter (the vital part) off my desk into the trashbasket. Before 
I returned the refuse had been emptied and the manuscripts were lost 
irretrievably. 

I won't presume on your patience by asking for a repeated communi- 
cation, but will only hope that the week you need to complete your 
treatise will become available, and the completed work be soon published. 
I assure you that the scientific world of France will be waiting most 
eagerly. No finer thing will have been done in our lifetimes. With a 
work of this sort in hand you must feel strongly, as I do, that a scientist 
worthy of the name, above all a mathematician, experiences in his work 
/ the same impression as an artist does; his pleasure is as great and is of 
the same nature. 


V 


PoincarS. 




JAMES MORIARTY, Sc. I>, 

From a drawing by the Editor of the Journal, to illustrate 
“A Lauriston Garden of Verses.” 
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VI: Moriarty to Pomcar4 

(In this interval Moriarty left England in pursuit of Sherlock Holmes. 
The Final Problem gives a graphic account of the circumstances at- 
tendant on that departure.) 

3 May, 1891, 

Leuk. 

My dear colleague. 

You are no doubt surprised to hear from me at this address. But I 
have been forced to leave London with more precipitation than I like. 

I was sorry to get word of the fate of my letter; and in view of 
present circumstances it becomes more serious than it might otherwise 
have been. 

The present state of my personal affairs bodes ill for my ever return- 
ing to England; the blackguard of whom I spoke, the one who has 
caused this trouble, has seen to that most effectively. 

I wonder if I could impose on your kindness to the extent of asking 
you to go to my residence in London to do the touch-up work on that 
final chapter for me. You will find the necessary papers among my scien- 
tific manuscripts on the lower shelf in my study. No one but you could 
complete them for me to my satisfaction. 

Moriarty. 


VIII: Poincari to Moriarty 

5 May, 1891, 
London. 


My dear Professor, 

The pxtreme importance of your work to our science prompted me 
to make the journey to London immediately. I have not yet gone round 
to your home; so this is merely a note to inform you that I am here. 

Poincar6. 


VIII: PairdevS to Poincare • 

5 May, 1891, 

Paris. 

DearToincar^, 

I am extremely eager to learn of the results of this trip of yours to 
London to look through the papers of this man Moriarty. As soon as you 
have any definite news as to whether or not his work is genuine and valid, 
do let me know. 


Painlev4. 
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IX: PoincarS to PainlevS 

7 May, 1891, 

London. 

My dear Painlev4, 

It ie with a very heavy heart that I undertake to tell you of what has 
happened here. This man Moriarty, as it has turned out, was a good deal 
more than we ever^imagined. In the phrase of one of the officers of Scot- 
land Yard, he was “the Napoleon of English, crime,” a great strategic 
general and overall commander of half the forces of darkness in the con- 
tinent of Europe. His activities in mathematics and in theoretical physios 
were the recreations to which he* turned after each day’s work, which 
consisted in organizing and executing multitudes of crimes. * 

When I first went to his home, I found it completely in charge of the 
official police. All his papers and personal possessions had been im- 
pounded. By the time I had obtained the necessary permits, his papers 
were in such a mess, some having been lost, some having been mixed in 
storage, that I could find nothing of the work for which I was seeking. 
Damn this official stupidity and incompetence I I searched long and care- 
fully, and without avail. 

It would be too easy to condemn such a man; and perhaps his moral 
sense was twisted. But he was very great intellectually, and in him we 
have lost one of the first brains of this century. 

Poincar6. 





SILAS BROWN, or, WHO SHOT 
DESBOROUGH’S BOLT? 


bg Charles B. Stephens 

I 


“Hum I” said Holmes. “Somebody knows something, that 
clear.” 


— Silver Blaze 


is 


Quite obscured by the curious incident of the dog in the ni^t- 
time, there is revealed in Silver Blaze a facet of Holmes’s character 
that cautious Watson might have taken pains to conceal had he 
grasped more fully the significance of the events to which he was a 
witness. As it is, the record points to the inescapable conclusion ' 
that on this occasion, at least. Holmes was not above turning in- 
formation acquired through his private investigations to his own 
financial plt-ofit. This breach of professional ethics was all ^e more 
deplorable for the active part that Holmes played in taking ad- 
vantage of his client’s predicament, and the shabby characteriza- 
tion he accorded to the man on whom he relied to carry off his coup. 

That man w^s Silas Brown, manager of Lord Backwater’s train- 
ing establishment at Mapleton and trainer of Desborou^, leading 
contender to Silver Blaze for the Wessex Cup. Of him Holmes 
remarked to Watson, “A more perfect compound of the bully, 
coward, and sneak Ilian Master Silas Brown 1 have seldom met 
with.” The fact tiiat he subsequently pleaded with Colonel Ross 
for “amnesty in that direction” is scant recompense for one who 
had been so grossly maligned. What is the true story of Silver Blaze 
as it links Holmes with Silas Brown? 

Holmes and Watson were flying along in the comer of a first- 
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cUm carriage, at fifty-thr^e uid a half miles an hour by Holmes’s 
count of the telegraph posts, with Beading far behind,- befcnc 
Holmes thrust his nbwi^apers imder the seat, offered Watson his 
cigar-H»se, and began his narrative of the facts relating to the dis- 
appearance of Silver Blaze as reported in the public press. Among 
the preliminary observations on the case, he volimteered the seem- 
ingly non-essential information that Silas Brown managed Lord 
Backwater’s establishment nearby to King’s Pyland, where Silver 
Blaze had been stabled. Whether he gained this information from 
&e newspaper accounts or from previous personal contact is imma- 
terial; the fact is that he knew the name and mentioned it to 
Watson several hours before their meeting with Brown after fol- 
lowing the tracks of Silver Blaze to the Mapleton stables. 

Holmes gave Watson onty the sketchiest summary of his inter- 
view with Silas Brown, but enough to reassure Watson, at least, 
ihat Silver Blaze was safe in Brown’s custody. Holmes and Watson 
returned forthwith to London, and the subsequent events culminat- 
ing in Silver Blaze’s winning of the Wessex Cup are too familiar 
for repetition or comment. What does demand critical analysis, 
however, is &e chain of unrecorded events that must have tran- 
spired in the interval between Holmes’s talk with Brown and the 
running of the race on the following Tuesday, at Winchester. 

Why was Holmes so eager to return to London by the ni^t 
train, just a few hours after he had arrived on the scene? There is 
no evidence that he was engaged on any other matter that de- 
manded his immediate presence in London. He had solved the mur- 
der of John Straker and the disappearance of Silver Blaze. Wearied 
by the two-hundred-mile rail journey from London and the jog 
across the moor to Mapleton, we can imagine that Watson was 
looking forward to a quiet dinner at the Tavistock inn followed by 
a restful ni^t on one of the beds fra* which such inns are justly 
famous., Yet Hqlmes, forsaking these creature comforts and with 
no apparent reason for haste, started them back on the long night 
ride to London, a trip which left Watson so dazed with fatigue 
tirat he qwke of the Tuesday of the race as being “four days later” 
tiian tiie Thursday on which they visited Tavistock. Gwtainly 
Watson must have been thinking of the c(dd, gray dawn of the 
iViday morning on which they alighted from the train at Padding- 
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ton alto: what must have seehie^ like endless hours of ridii^. 
through the night. 

This timing is important in unraveling the mystery of Holmes's 
desire to return to London. He had information that was useful 
only if he applied it promptly; it .was of such delicacy that its ad- 
vantage might be lost if he did not move quickly. Only H^hnes, 
Watson, and Brown knew at that time that Silver Blaze would 
definitely run for the Wessex Cup. If Holmes were to profit from 
that knowledge, he could not dawdle the night at Tavistock and 
waste Friday on the return trip. He had to be in London on Friday, 
or his whole scheme might fail. What game, then, was afoot? 

At the beginning of his narrative to Watson, en route to 
Tavistock on Thursday, Hohnes observed that up to the time of 
his disappearance, Silver Blase had been first favourite for the 
Wessex Cup, “the betting being three to one on him,” and lhat 
“even at those odds enormous sums of money have been laid upon 
him.” The following Tuesday, at Winchester, in answer to Holmes’s 
query as to the betting on Silver Blaze, Colonel Ross replied: “Well, 
that is the curious part of it. You could have gotten fifteen to one 
yesterday, but the price has become shorter and shorter, until you 
can hardly get three to one now.” This prompted Holmes to the 
revealing comment: “Hum! Somebody knows something, that is 
dear.” As the horses went to post, the betting was “five >to four 
against Silver Blaze” and “five to fifteen against Desborou^,” 
Lord Backwater’s entry. 

The race itself reveals a further point of interest, and Watson’s 
brief account is worth quoting in full: 

From our drag we had a superb view as they came up the 
straight. The six horses were so close together that a carpet could 
have covered them, but halfway up the yellow of the Mapleton 
stable showed to the front. Before they reached us, however, 
Desborough’s bolt was shot, and the Colonel’s horse, coming away 
with a rush, passed the post a good six lengths before its rival,' the 
Duke of Balmoral’s Iris making a bad third. 

The distance being a mile and five furlongs, the least that one can 
say is that Desbcnrough was ridden with poor judgment to have had 
his bolt shot so early and so completely that he finished six lengths 
behind the winner, even if he did put third-place Iris and the rest 
of the field to ehame. 
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Viewed as objectivdy as it is possible to approach the Conanieal 
writings, it seems difficult to escape the pattern presented by these, 
events. Having gained a pwsonal didike for his employer, Cdond 
Ross, Hblmes saw and seized upon an opportimily to turn his in- 
formation to personal advantage. In his interview with Silas Brown, 
;he quickly outlined the plan, and, over Ihe protest of that worthy, 
>whp originally intended only to secrete Silver Blaze until afto: the 
running of the Wessex Cup, secured his unwilling cooperation by 
threat of exposure and possibly the promise of a share in the 
proceeds. 

Briefly, Brown was to keep Silver Blaze in hiding as long as 
possible while Holmes, dadiing down to London by the night train, 
was to place bets at as long odds as he could possibly get on 
Silver Blaze. The fact that as late as Monday it was possible to 
get "flfteen to one” indicates the sort of od^s that Holmes had in 
mind. On Monday, when it would be necessary to move the horses 
to Winchester, the news could no longer be kept secret, though 
Colonel Ross, the owner, seemed singularly incapable of finding 
out whether or not his horse was present for the race. To make 
doubly certain of the success of the coup, Brown was to instruct 
Desborough’s jockey to run just the sort of race that Watson re- 
corded without grasping ite significance. 

Because of his employment by Colonel Ross, Holmes of course 
could not be too closely identified with the wagers made in London. 
While Watson was sleeping off the effects of tiie trip to Tavistock, 
Holmes probably contacted his brother Mycroft, who in his ca- 
pacity as fVed Porlock could manage such matters with the neces- 
sary tact and discretion, no doubt adding a few pounds of his own 
to the sums provided by his more publicized brother. Holmes, the 
whiles, had to maintain before Watson the pretense of an acute 
aversion to Silas Brown, and a contempt for those who might 
engage in such nefarious machinations. Yet the evidence seems all 
too clear that it Holmes, himself, who master-minded the 
manipulation of the betting odds to his own advantage, in deroga- 
tion of his obligations to the man who had employed him for the 
investigation. 

Brown’s position in the matter was indeed a difficult one. Until 
he met Holmes at Mapleton, the worst that he had done was to 
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hide Silver Blaze in his own stables, ^th intention of turning him 
loose to find his way back across the moor to King’s Pyland too 
late to run for the Wessex Cpp. Certainly there was nothing in that 
to subject him to criminal prosecution, and he was completely in- 
nocent of the murder of John Straker. Holmes’s appearance on 
the scene simply made it apparent that someone other than the 
Mapleton stable hands knew that Silver Blaze was in their stalls. 
He could still turn the horse loose and tell Holmes, in explanation, 
that Silver Blaze had broken awajr from his grooms and outdis- 
tanced them in the pursuit. 

What he actually did was at Holmes’s personal urging and 
direction, even though it forced him to violate his own obligation 
to Lord Backwater. Holmes accused him of knowing the tricks of 
the horse faker, and among those tricks must have been many that 
would have incapacitated Silver Blaze from scoring his brilliant 
six-length victory without too great risk of detection. Yet whatever 
threats or compulsion Holmes may have used to gtun his coopera- 
tion and allegiance, Silas Brown proved to be a man of his word, 
giving Holmes just cause for asking amnesty in recognition of his 
integrity in this particular instance. Silver Blaze appeared at Win- 
chester in the pink of running condition, Desborough’s bolt was 
conveniently shot shortly past the halfway mark to assme the vic- 
tory of his rival, and we can only hope that Silas Brown came in 
for enough of a share of Holmes’s winnings on the race to offset 
the loss of his wagers on his own entry. Perhaps over the cigars in 
their rooms in Baker Street Holmes may have suggested the name 
of Silas Brown to Colonel Ross as a worthy successor to the late 
departed John Straker. If so, it would have been small pajrment 
enough for the debt that he owed to Lord Backwater’s manager. 

No other theory, probable or improbable, fits so neatly thej 
facts recorded by'Watson with reference to Holmes’s participation 
in the affair of Silver Blaze. Reluctantly we must conclude that on 
this occasion Holmes violated his professional obligation to his 
client, for his own selfish advantage, and in so doing corrupted to 
his own ends as honest and capable a trainer as ever appeared on 
the English turf. We can only join with Professor Moriarty in 
sasdng: "Dear me, Mr. Holmes, dear me.” 



THE ^OLD TIN BOX 

hy Jay YnsfisssY Cbbist 

In vaults of Ck>x was an old box 
With Watson’s name on its lid. 

What wouldn’t we pay for that box today 
And the secret notes there hid? 

Old ItussiaA-dame, Iticoletti the lame. 

The famous aliiminum crutch; 

For Alicia, the cutter, the parsley in butter. 
What vjould you give fca* such? 

Story of Randall, Darlington scandal. 

The Coptic patriarchs. 

The opal tiara, the Addleton barrow — 
Dollars? or francs? or marks? 

The tale of the pinch of Victor Lynch, 

The furniture warehouse mob. 

The case at the Hague, the murder at Prague 
The powderless hlargate job. 

The giant rat, the cardinal’s hat. 

The Patersons (first name Grice), 

The cormorant’s bill, the Hammerford will — 
We’d take ’em at certy price. 

The Phillimore fella who sought an umbrella. 
The steamer Friesland (DutcBT) ; 

For Col. Carruthers or Atkinson brothers 
One never could give too much. 

The Vatican case and its cameo face. 

The slithering, unknown worm. 

And Abergavenny were none too many — 
Where is this Cox’s firm? 

Oh, wonderful box in the vaults of Cox! 

You come with a touch of salt! 

Hut I offer two blocks of choicest stocks 
For the treasiu^ of Cox’s vault. 
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THE QUOTABLE HOLMES 


by Mobbis Rosbnblum 


Aftbb Dr. Watson had mournfully coududed that Sherlock 
Holmes had been hurled to his death at the falls of Reic^enbach, 
the bereaved doctor penned a terse but eloquent eulogy of “him 
whom I shall ever regard as the best and wisest man whom I have 
ever known.” ^ 

Millions agree with Watson’s judgment and they, too, regard 
Holmes as the wisest man they have ever known or ever will know. 
However, there exists a group of literary specialists who are not 
aware of the Sherlockian sapience. These lito’ary gentry, the an- 
thologists of quotations, whose task or rather whose duty it is to 
know a good quote when they see or hear one and to set it down 
for the convenient perusal of mankind, have failed to inform the 
world that in Holmes’s words is contained the quintessence of 
wisdom. 

Make a preliminary search through some of the well-known 
books of quotations ‘ and you will be horrified by the omission of 
the name SHERLOCK HOLMES. There are plenty of sayings at- 
tributed to an American namesake, 01iv» Wendell Holmes, prol^ 

’ The Final Problem, 

* Pidnam’s Cornice Book of Quotations, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New Yoik, 
1927; edited by W. Gumey Benham: The Pocket Book of Qvot(^tiona, Pocket 
Books, Inc., New York, 1942; edited by B[enry Davidoff; International BncyeUh 
pedia of Prose and Poetry Quotations, John C. Winston, Philadelphia, 1908; 
edited by William S. Walsh. I make no mention of H. L. Mencken’s eoDectiai 
since it lacks an index of authors. 
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Ably a distant relative* of the greater Sherlock from who^ oon- 
vwsations he must have gleaned some aphorisms T^orthy of note/ 
Lool^ up the W’s in the index and you find that the collection 
of Watsohs is a fine one. There is Thomas Watson, the English poet; 
a William Watson whq was alive in 1602; Walter Watson, a weaver 
and poet of Scotland, all before our time; and later a Sir William 
Watson of Holmes’s time — but never a mention of Dr. John H. 
Watson! There is even a Sir Francis H. Doyle but no Sir Arthur 
Cionan Doyle, who is often cavalierly listed as the chronicler of the 
wit and wisdom of Sherlock Holmes. 

Continue the search and in one compendium® you will come 
across the name JOHN W. WATSON, once the subject of a paper 
by Holmes’s biographer.® This Watson is the author of an old-time 
favorite: 

Oh! the snow, the beautiful snow 
Filling the sky and the earth below. 

Let us digress for a few moments since “these little digressions 
. . . sometimes prove in the end to have some bearing on the 
matter .’’ ' In this case, the digression has a very important bearing 
on a related matter. How often in searching for the solution to one 
problem in canonical scholarship do we unwittin^y find the key to 
another! “When you follow two separate'chains of thought, Watson, 
you will find some point of intersection which should approximate 
the truth.” * 

*Cf. “Was Sherlock Holmes an American?” by Christopher Morley, in 
tSlB: Studies in Sherlock Holmes, The Macmillan Co., New York, 1940: 
"Genealogical Notes on Holmes,” by Rufus S. Tucker, in Profile by Oaslight, 
Simon & Schuster, New York, 1944; and “A Connecticut Yankee in Defense of 
Sir Arthur,” by Rolfe Bosw^, The Baker Street Journal, Vol. II, p. 119. 

* Unpublished communication by Christopher Morley, February 22, 1946, 
“I have always surmised that S.H. was over here at the time of the Centennial; 
when he went to Boston to call on O.WH. . . .” 

* Hoyt’s New Cydopedia of Practical Quotations, Funk and WagnaUs, New 
York, 1922, 1927, 1940. 

*Or rather of part of a paper. John Whitaker Watson appears in the 
chapter "Who Wrote These Pieces?” in Books Alive, Random House, New York, 
1940; by Vineent Stariett. Other Watsons in the quotation boo^ are John 
Watson, pseudonym of Ian Madaren, John Broadus Watson and Sydney Watson. 

^ The Adventure of the Three Oarridebs. 

* The Disappearance of Lady Frances Carfax. 
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The name of the author of that deathless lyric, given as JOHN 
W. WATSON in the index, appears in the text as JAMES W, 
WATSON! Dorothy L. Sayers’s explanation of the John-James 
mystery * is ingenious and plausible but “how simple the explana- 
tion may be of an i^air which at first sight sems to be almost 
inexplicable.” “ 

Once again we must resort to the Sacred Writings. In fact, such 
is the quotability of Holmes that in his sayings can be found a 
remark for all occasions and a premise for all arguments. The 
master himself has averred that “woman’s heart and mind are in- 
soluble puzzles to the malb.” He likewise discovered that “the 
motives of women are so inscrutable.” ^ The feminine confusion 
of John and James,^” especially when joined to Watson, is further 
evidence of women’s inscrutability. In the Sacred Writings it was 
a woman who confounded the two names and in this instance it was 
a woman also, for the compiler is Kate Louise Roberts! 

Other explanations are possible. “One should always look for a 
possible alternative, and provide against it.”“ There may be a 
relation^ip between Celtic, Cornish, Chaldean,^® and Hebrew 
roots in which a distant common origin of the names John and 
James can be traced, a connection unknown to the philologists but 
apparent to the intuition of women. “The impression of a woman 

•"Dr. Watson’s Christian Name,” by Dorothy L. Sayers in Profile by 
Gaslight. 

“* The Adventure of the Noble Baehdor. 

” The Adventure of the Illustrious Client. 

** The Adventure of the Second Stain. 

The Man with the Twisted Lip. Cf. also note on A Tree Grows in BrooHyn 
by Edgar W. Smith in "The Editor’s Commonplace Book,” Bakisr Strbbt 
Journal, Vol. I, p. 65. A sidelight on feminine nominal anfractuosity is seen in 
The Yellow Face. Grant and Jack are the same to Mrs. Grant Munro, and no 
explanation is given. 

The Adventure of Black Peter. 

*® The Adventure of the Devil’s Foot. 

'•The criminal-scholar, Eugene Aram, was of course known to Sherlock 
Holmes, the “walking calendar of crime.” Aram assumed this philological con- 
nection which was the subject of a prefatory essay on a contmplated Co^pwa- 
tive Lexicon of English, Greek, Latin, Celtic and Hebrew, and possibly Chaidee, 
which Aram found easy. A reprint of this essay was in the consignment of books 
upon philology receiv^ by Holmes in Cornwall. 
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may be more valuable than the conclusion of an analytical rea- 
aoner.” ” Su^y the answer is to be found also in Holmes’s mono- 
gn^ on this branch of philology, or in his brochiure for the British 
Society of Genetics and P^chology, On Cotor-Blindedness in Males 
with Some Notes on an Analogous Characteristic in Females: Their 
Inability to Differentiate Between John and James. 

Returning to the examination of quotation books, we find that 
not all compilers have been so 'remiss as the ones we have men- 
tioned above. Burton E. Stevenson has included one entry for 
Holmes in the later revisions of his collection.^* Under the heading 
of WONDER he has quoted: 

“Wonderful!" I ejaculated. 

"Common-place," said Holmes. 

Stevenson characterizes this exchange as “a colloquy in the first 
Sh^lock Holmes tale, and repeated with variations many times in 
later ones." Editorial traditions undoubtedly compelled Steven- 
son to list the quotation under A. Conan Doyle without a cross- 
reference to Holmes or Watson. In addition, there are two non- 
oan(mical citations from the same A. C. Doyle, a writer of historical 
romances, something about a bow that was made in England,*** 
and a reference to a dog: “It is the mute dog that bites the hard- 
est." ** The manner in which the quotation experts slight Holmes 
is clearly discernible in this choice of a quote on dogs, which shows 
great ignorance of canine behavior. Did not Holmes in his wisdom 
discover that the mute dog did not bite at all? ** 

" The Man with the Twisted Lip. 

'* P. 2209 of The Home Book of Quotatione, Dodd, Mead & Co., New Yodc, 
and the Blakistoo Company, Philadelphia, 1944 and 1^. 

**lt first appears in A Study in Scarlet. To date I have discovered ten 
variations. , 

““What of the Bow?” from The White Company. Set to music it is often 
heard on the radio; a favorite among singers like Ndson Eddy. 

•* &> Nigel. 

“I refo* of course to the clstsac incident in Silver BUue. The anthology 
would have done better to have selected that or “A dog reflects the fiunily life,” 
from The Adventure of the Creeping Man, or “Dogs don’t mistakes,” 
from The Adventure of SAoscomhe Old Place. 
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The tenth edition of Familiar Quotations by John Bartlett,” 
a standard favorite for so many years, knew not our Holmes or our 
Watson. “Some facts should be suppressed, or, at least, a just sense 
of proportion should be obsarved in treating them.” Thus spake 
the master, but he' never intended that his sayings and saws, his 
aphorisms and apothegms should be totally suppressed. Much as he 
disdained public applause,” Sherlock Holmes did not want the light 
of his sparkling jewels of wit to be hidden under a bushel of 
Bartlett’s.” 

Presumably to make amends, Mr. Christopher Morley, who has 
some connection with a society whose aim it is to propagate aU that 
is Holmesian, assumed the ta^ of revising Bartlett’s, as editor of 
the eleventh edition in conjunction with Miss Louella D. Everett.” 
Scant justice has been done, however, since there are only six 
references to Sherlock Holmes, four in quotations and two in foot- 
notes. On the other hand, more than two pages are devoted to the 
William Watson ” of our time, and there are more quotations from 
the works of A. C. Doyle than in any other compendium cited so 
far. Mr. Morley has included stuff from minor works and obscuri- 
ties, from Through the Magic Door, The Athabasca Trail and 
Cremona. If this be treason, let the Irregulars make the most of it. 

Only in one anthology is there an apparent intent to do justice. 
The Oxford Dictionary of Quotations^ contains the ubiquitous 
Song of the Bow but the rest is silence about Doyle. Instead, there 
are forty-three passages from the Sacred Writings, thirty-three 
direct quotations from the sayings of Sherlock Holmes, one in- 

** Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 1929; edited by Nathan Haskell Dole. 

** The Sign of the Four. 

•® Sacred Writings passim. Cf. The Adventure of the Norwood Builder for 
typical example. 

” “Neither do men light a candle, and put it under a bushel.” — 
Matthew V, 15. 

” I have consulted the 1938 and 1945 editions. 

: This William Watson seems to have hit the fancy of our quotation experts. 
Stevenson quotes him 85 times. A prolific poet, be lived from 1858 to 1935. He 
was unlike our Watson; according to Compton-Rickett, he had “littl^ I'eally of 
the eager, adventurous spirit of the Romantic” . . . “He is at his best as a 
thinker in verse.” / 

** Oxford Univermty Press, London, New York, and Toronto, 1941; edited 
by Carl Van Doren. 
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direct,*® seven conu^tions and seiiitillations by Watson,** and two 
fflipreasions by a pair of other characters in the saga. The collection 
was edited by the staff of the Oxford University Press, worthy 
sdiolars who have compiled a wonderful florilegium because they 
knew where to search for wisdom. 

However, they should have gone even further. Perhaps a 
Moriarty admirer prevented them from continuing along the path 
they had evidently chosen. Their work must go on undeterred by 
threats. Almost every remark uttered by Holmes is quotable and 
applicable to some situation in life or art. Even if a seeker after 
wisdom were to select only those utterances which satisfy the 
definitions of quotability laid down by eminent authorities,** he 
could eadly find at least one for every day in the year. There lies 
wide open, it is now evident, a yawning lacuna in the field of 
.scholarly research which the present writer has vowed to fill. 

“It’s every man’s business to see justice done.” *® Once again 
the master is right. Sherlock Holmes deserves a quotation book of 
his own, a one-man exhibition of his priceless word-pictures. The 
projected monograph will contain the sayings of Holmes alone: 
Watson and the visitors to Baker Street must be satisfied with 
places of honor in an appendix or in a separate compilation. 

Thus the snapper-up of considered jewels will possess a treasure- 
chest from which he can readily select the gems to be displayed 
on suitable occasions. Thus justice will finally be done to a master 
of paradox, pensees, sententiae, maxims and refiections who has 
been neglected by those who saw but who did not observe: 

THE WISDOM OF SHERLOCK HOLMES 
AS REPORTED 
BY 

JOHN H. WATSON, M.D. 

Fiat Justitia, Ruat Coelum. 

•* I refer to “The Woman.” 

Cf. The Valley of Fear and The Adventure of the Misting Three-Quarter. 

** Cf. introductions by Christopher Morley and Carl Van Doren in opera 
dtata, and essay, “Mahomet and the Mousetrap” by Vincent Starrett in op. cit. 

•• The Crooked Man. 
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“Not out of malevolence, you 
understand, but simply out of 
a spirit of inquiry.” 

— Young Stamford 


hy Chbistopher Mobmst 


I HAVE BEEN SO hilariou^y amused by Sherlock Holmes and Music, 
which Denis Brogan sent me from Cambridge (Eng.), that I’ve 
written to Terence Holliday (Holliday Book Shop, 49 East 49, 
specializes in English imports) to send one to the editorial office 
of the Journal for review. It’s really comical that (in true Britidi 
mode) Guy Warrack shews no knowledge whatever of any U. S. 
Holmesians except Harold BeU, who of course was published in 
England. 

It is hard to forgive Warrack for the note that no one has ever 
studied S. H. and Music: in 221 B: Studies in Sherlock Holmes, 
edited by Vincent Starrett and published by Macmillan under the 
sponsorship of the Baker Street Irregulars, Harvey Officer’s essay 
bore the very title; and the Joubnal has frequently alluded to the 
topic, including the problem of the gramophone records. 

Mr. Warrack should know that Holmesian scholardiip haf 
reached a fairly lively tempo over here — after all, the Baker Street 
Irregulars were founded in 1934 — ^and it is a little comical to find 
him suggesting that someone should write about such topics as 
Holmes the Oinosophist or Oenophilist when that theme was so 
charmingly dealt with by our learned Edgar . Smith some ten 
years ago. 

Chaffing apart, it is a delightful little book. 
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J. F. Christ (Bi S. J., Vol. II, p. 9i) need not be puzzled by 
alraence of reference to any heating, other than tlfe fireplace, at 
221B. English lodgings in those days, and most often st^, never 
dreamed of central heating. Crede expprto. 

In regard to the constantly recurring query as to the address 
221B, surely it should be pointed out that the “B” probably stood 
for “bis” (literally meaning twice) which was a frequent English 
identification for a subiudiary address. See for instance Leonard 
Merrick’s genial old story Conrad in Qaeet of His Youth (1903) 
where one of his chorus girls gives her address thus: 

Miss Tattie Lascelles 
c/o Madame Hermiance, 

42 bis. Great Titchfield Street, W. 

Mme. Hermiance ran a laundry on the ground floor, and Miss 
Tattie had rooms up one flight; probably 17 steps. 

Therefore the stickler will remember that Mrs. Hudson’s ad- 
dress was 221; it was only the suite occupied by Holmes and 
Watson that was 221B. 

« * « 

You may remember two middle-aged gentlemen flying westward 
at fifty mUes an hour, on their way to Boscombe Valley. Or again, 
in the affair of Silver Blaze, “flying along en route for Exeter” at 
63% ditto. (“The telegraph posts are 60 yards apart, and the 
calculation is a simple one”). 

Sometimes I have wondered whether Watson had some G. W. R. 
shares and was trying a little bullish ramp? As a matter of fact the 
Great Western in those days was famous for lethargy of schedule. 
I refer you to the classic work Express Trains, English and Foreign, 
by E. Foxwell and T. C. Farrer (Smith, Elder & Co., 1889). This 
lively compilation, equal in candor and humor (with some vigorous 
timgents upon North American railroads) speaks particularly of 
the “timorous conduct” of the G. W. R. management, which “waits 
dozing till the traffic shall be thrust upon it.” In especial of the 
London-Exeter expresses (Holme’s and Watson’s favorites) which 
averaged 5 hours 20 minutes for a journey of 194 miles. A “dis- 
creditable speed,” they reckon, of 36% m.p.h. 

« # « 

It appears that these trains, even the crack Dutchman and Zulu, 
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Had to make prolonged ''stoppages” which cut their overall average 
and compelled the calculable celerity between stations. I never 
realized until studying Foxwell and Farrer that there was bittw- 
ness in Holmes’s remark: "We lunch at Swindon.” They had to 
lunch at Swindon. Our authorities say: 

Inclusive speed of trains on the Great Western is lessened by the 
obligation to pause ten minutes at Swindon, an obligation from which 
the refreshment proprietors will not free the company until fhe 
year 1940. 

How I would love to know whether this 99 year lease, or what- 
ever it was, did actually persist until the savage year 19401 And 
if so, what ceremonial untrooping of Bath buns was performed in 

the Swindon Refreshment Rooms? 

« / * * 

Probably ten minutes would have been enough for Holmes and 
Watson, light lunchers. A cup of tea and a sausage roll. They were 
both solid breakfastmen, and we know that Watson had been at 
the morning table as late as 10:15. They left Paddington at 11:15, 
and should have reached Swindon (1889 timetable) about 12:42. 

I believe, subject to correction, that the G. W. R. main line was 
in those days still broad gauge, which accounts for the roomy p^- 
spective of the carriages illustrated in the old Strand Magazine by 
Sidney Paget. There is still pleasing research to be done on tl^e 
railway journeys of Holmes and Watson. If one could only find a 

Bradshaw of about 1890! In these parts it is introuvable. 

* • « 

It always astounds me, (writes old Stanley Hopkins) that you 
fellows in yr earnest research do so little among the parallaxes (or 
paralipomena) of Dr. Watson. For instance Mr. Morley’s otherwise 
lucubrated and well-intended study of A Study in Scarlet and The 
Sign of the Four. The first draught of these excellent tales, as also 
of that worthy fellow Hilton’s Shangri-La stuff, was obviously The 
Mystery of Cloomber; which everyone has tried hard to obliterate. 
Your American publisher R. F. Fenno printed it 'copyright 1895’ 
but that I do not believe. It is a more difScult problem in bibliog- 
raphy than Hawthorne’s Fanshawe or Foe’s Tamerlane. When was 
it written? Very early, I suggest; and unsalable until after the 
success of Sherlock and Watson. At my age, an old old man as I am, 
I have no hesitation to say what I think: it is pibthonotaiy itoff. 
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You will see in it, noi only (as Mr. Morley has ni^oed) the umbili- 
cal confusion of James ft John, but the Urquelle of the Night-Time, 
the lurcher dog, and the great Grimpen Mire. What became in 
Study in Scarlet the second Afghan War was, in Cloomber, the 
first Afghan War. It was a pity, I always thought, that Dorothy 
Sayers so many years later wrote a story (1 forget the title, and even 
her publisher can’t remember it) of mayhem and mortmain in the 
same county of Wigtown (you will find it in the atlas in SW 
Scotland) with the fatal Bay of Luce (not Henry) and Stranraer 
and Kirkmaiden and the Great Hole of Cree. Miss Sayers never 
even thought to make any acknowledgment; nor did that heavily 
sponsored man Dr. Watson. Do your members do their collateral 
reading? 

Stanuby Hopkins, O.B.E. 

P.S. If your members were to do a little outside reading, among 
the things not so easy to acquire (e.g. Sassassa Valley, or Beyond 
the City, or My Friend the Murderer) or the literary schidzoes such 
as Through the Magic Door (with 16 illustrations) or A Duct 
(which could only be published by a publisher newly married) you 
would realize how sad it is to be a narrow specialist. Have none of 
you realized how many corny and lovely things old Watson wrote 
under another name, so as to avoid the incubus of his (let’s be 
honest) very irritating roommate? I know, as did the Apostles, that 
the myth outgrows the creator; but I was a competitor of Holmes 
ft he annoyed me. Watson was the greater man. The radio sponsors 
agreed. 

Yrs, 

S. Hopkins 

P.S. bis: — You will have noticed, or I hope you will, that The 
Mystery of Cloomber is one of Watson’s several attempts to rewrite 
Stevenson’s The Pavilion on the Links. No one but the often peccant 
and wrongheaded Mr. Morley seems to have pointed out the per- 
sistence of Stevenson in Watson’s works (even the name Branksome 
in the Cloomber story is an echo of R.L.S., though only to the 
initiates). But more important than that, Cloomber is definitely of 
the pre-neck-and-wrists era. There are two beautiful yoimg heroines; 
neither of them has a frill of white at those strategic openings. I 
offer a lace wristlet (a pair of them) to any woman who can find 
a copy of The Mystery of Cloomber. And what became of 
R. F. Fenno? 


S. Hopkins, 0£.E. 
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SEPARATE CONTINENTS” 

An Inquiry into One Aspect of the Life of 
John H, Watson^ M.D. 

by BEIiDEN WlOOLESWOBTH 

“Thebe bemains,” as Mr. JBlmer Davis points out, “the more 
obscure, perhaps Ihe more sinister problem of the love life of 
Wktson.” ^ That this is a fertile field for inquiry is obvious to even 
the most inexperienced observer, for therein lie, to borrow Mr. 
Davis’s pertinent phrase, “depths of psychological research still un- 
plumbed.” In the field of historical criticism and biography the 
same situation exists. As Dr. Maclaurin, author of Post Mortem: 
Essays Historical and Medical, says: “There were far more whose 
actions were clearly the result of their state of health; and some 
of these ... I have ventured to study from the point of view of 
the doctor. This point of view appears to have been strangely 
neglected by historians and others.” * 

We are dealing with a delicate subject, but within the bounds 
of reason and good taste we shall speak as frankly and as explicitly 
as possible. What we have to say reflects in no wise on the moral 
character and the personal integrity of Dr. Watson, who, in the 
words of Miss Kathleen I. Morrison, was “an English gentleman 
with all the instincts of honour and chivalry, which is a memoriail^ 
placed upon the profession^ class of English society.”* 

* “The Emotional Geology of Baker Street,” in gglB: Studies in Sherlock 
Holmes, The Macmillan Co., New York, 1940. 

’Post Mortem: Essays Historical and Medical, by C. Maclaurin; George 
H. Doran Co., New York, 1022. 

*John H. Watson, MD., by Kathleen I. Morrison, in Historical Htdletin, 
Notes and Abstracts Dealing witk Medical History, Vol. 8, No. 1, May 1943. 
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Let us admit at the outset that Dr. Watson was a great admirer 
of women. Indeed, we can scarcely do otherwise!: “We know,” says 
Mr. H. W. Bell, “from many incidents and remarks scattered 
through the Stories that he was a keen aditiirer of the fair sex, and 
this constant but controlled preoccupation must have been obvioiis 
to Holmw.”* Holmes himself, in The Adventure of the Second 
Stain, remarks with a smile: “Now, Watson, the fair sex is your 
department.” The remark is Holmes’s, but the description of the 
departure of the lovely client: “When the dwindling frou-frou of 
skirts had ended in the slam of the door,” is Watson’s and Watson’s 
alone. Finally, we have Watson’s own modest statement in which 
he admits to “an experience of women which extends over many 
nations and three separate continents.” " Indubitably, Dr. Watson 
was very much the ladies’ man. 

Let us go back to the beginning: let us take Dr. Watson at that 
hi^ moment when he steps across the threshold of history into 
late Victorian London. On his own admission in A Study in Scarlet, 
he had “naturally gravitated to London, that great cesspool into 
which all the loungers and idlers of the Empire are irresistibly 
drained.” There he stayed for some time at a private hotel in the 
Strand, “leading a comfortless, meaningless existence, and spending 
such money as I had considerably more freely than I ought.” Then, 
fortunately, ensued the momentous meeting with Sherlock Holmes, 
which in turn led to noarriage with Mary Morstan. 

What are the facts concerning this marriage? We know, of 
course, that it was a romantic one, for never was a bachelor more 
completely bowled over than was Dr. Watson in The Si^gn of the 
Four. Indeed, it is entirely possible that Dr. Watson and Mary 
Morstan contracted a secret marriage prior to The Sign of the Four. 
The evidence for this marriage is based on the irrational state, in- 
duced by the bottle of Beaune he had had for lunch, in which Wat- 
son finds himself when the story opens. “How and when he first 
met Mary Morstan,” says Miss Jane Nightwork, “we do not know; 
probably in connection with the earlier case when Holmes was 'of 
some slight service’ to her employer, Mrs. Cecil Forrester.” ® How- 

• Sherlock Holmes and Dr. Watson: The Chronology of Their Adventures, 
Constable & Co., London, 1932. 

• The Sign of the Four. 

• “Dr. Watson’s Secret,” in IBtiB: Studies in Sherlock Holmef. 
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ever, as Mr. EHmer Davis points out, “it is impossible to agree witii 
tile view that Watson’s first marriage was unusually happy.” ^ In less 
than two years Mrs. Watson’s absences from home became in- 
creasingly frequent, while Watson himself resumed the partnership 
with Holmes. Within three years Mrs. Watson’s health began to 
fail, and in a few more years Dr. Watson was a widower, for Mary 
Morstan Watson, as Mr. S. C. Roberts indicates, “died some time 
between the summer of 1891 and the spring of 1894.” * The exact 
year was, presmnably, 1893. 

“The evidence for Dr, Watson’s second marriage,” says Mr. 
H. W. Bell, “is contained in a few brief sentences in The Adventure 
of the Veiled Lodger: ‘One forenoon — ^it was late in 1896 — re- 
ceived a hurried note from Holmes asking for my attendance’; and: 
‘Two days later when I callefi upon my friend . . .’ That is all.” * 
The second Mrs. Watson, whose identity we do not know, must 
have been a woman of character and determination, willing to go to 
extreme lengths to make the marriage a success. She was very likely, 
as Mr. Elmer Davis suggests, “a woman who knew enough about 
the first marriage to tell the amorous doctor; ‘1 don’t intend to go 
through what poor Mary suffered’; or . . . ‘I care enou^ for you 
to want you to stay at home.’ ” Alas for her good intentions! 
Within the year Dr. Watson was once more a widower. 

Dr. Watson’s third marriage occurred between September, 1902, 
and the end of the year, for in The Adventure of the Blanched 
Soldier, which took place in January, 1903, Holmes remarks; “The 
good Watson had at that time deserted me for a wife, tiie only 
selfish action which I can recall in our association.” Later we shall 
have more to say concerning this third marriage. 

What, then, is the meaning behind these events? The ostensible 
explanation is given by Watson in the brief survey of his career in 
A Study in Scarlet. To be sure, he had been a physical wreck as 
the result of having been wounded on the field of battle and of 
having acquired enteric fever, “that curse of our Indian poi^ses- 
sions.” On the other hand, the month-long sea voyage in the spring 

^ Davis, op. dt. 

* Doctor Watson: Prolegomena to the Study of a Biographical Problem, 
with a Bibliography of Sherlock Holmes, Faber & Faber, Ltd., London, 1931. 

•\Bell, op. cit. 

‘® Davis, op. cit. 
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of the srear^^ could only have a beneficial effect op a mui as ill as 
Watson nudces himself out to be. Yet, for the whole of an English 
sunun^ and autumn in London Watson was, in Mr. Edgar Smilh’s 
perfect phrase, “softening his muscles and hardening his arteries, 
and certainly spending too much money.” It is little wonder that, 
at a time when his thoughts should have been taking on a heallliful 
tinge, we find him using such a phrase as “London, that great 
cesspool . . Here was an unhappy man whose outlook on life 
had become morbid, indeed. Mr. Davis was closer, perhaps, to the 
truth than he knew when he referred to “the more sinister problem 
of Ihe love life of Watson.” In “the constant but controlled preoc- 
cupation” with the fair sex lies the key to the solution to this 
problem, for Dr. Watson was, after his brief but disastrous career of 
soldiering, the victim of a physical affliction where these matters 
were concerned. There can be little doubt that such was the case 
when the facts we have recorded here are considered. First, there 
was a period of morbid stagnation, momentarily relieved by the 
meeting and ensuing partnership with Holmes. Then came the 
rconantic and possibly secret marriage with Mary Morstan, which 
was followed by increasingly frequent absences by both marital 
partners, the wife’s invalidism and, in a few years, her death. The 
second marriage was catastrophic, for the bride did not even last the 
year out. Such is our thesis, but for its proof we must seek elsewhere. 

The Battle of Maiwand was fought on July 27, 1880, and dur- 
ing its course Watson, as he himself states explicitly, “was struck 
on the shoulder by a jezail bullet, which shattered the bone and 
grazed the subclavian artery.” “ In Mr^. H. W. Bell’s erudite study 
of the problem,^* an instance is cited of Dr. Watson’s reference in 
1887 to “nursing his wounded leg.” At another time he refers to 
himself as “a half-pay officer with a damaged tendo Achillia” There 
is more here than meets the eye, for it would seem that Dr. Watson 
is deliberately fostering a confusion as to the second wound and 
/its location in die Watsonian anatomy. There is no doubt about 

“According to the proposed chronology in "The Long Road From 
Maiwand,” by Edgar W. Smith, in Profile by Gaslight, Simon & Schuster, New 
York, 1944. 

A Study in Scarlet. 

** "Dr. Watson’s Woimd,” in Baker Street Studies. 
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the first wound, for the history of the jezail bullet is a matter of 
record. Yet Watson, a trained medical man, gives only contradic- 
tory evidence when mention is made of the second wound. Mr. 
James Keddie, Sr., came to the point with succinctness and full 
mphasis, when he demanded: “WHERE WAS DR. WATSON’S 
SECOND WOUND?” It is Watson who gives us the clue to the 
answer in his description of the sequence of events on the stricken 
field of Maiwand. “I was struck on thie shoulder by a jezail bullet,” 
he says, “which shattered the bone and grazed the subdavian artery. 
I should have fallen into the hands of the murderous Ghazis had 
it not been for the courage shown by Murray, 'my orderly, who 
threw me across a pack horse and succeeded in bringing me safely 
to the British lines.” “Safely^,” as Mr. Keddie points out, “but for 
the second wound, of which Watson’s modesty and delicacy for- 
bade his making mention. A man ‘thrown across a pack horse’ 
presents a singularly enticing target. His head and arms hang down 
one side . . . his legs dangle on the other.” The inference is dear, 
and Watson’s actions in connection with his second wound are un- 
derstandable. 

So let us turn our attention to the year 1658, diortiy before 
King Charles II of England came into his own. On March 26th 
Samud Pepys, Esq., “underwent a successful operation for the 
stone.” The famous Diary begins, 1659-1660, with the words: 
“Blessed be God at the end of last year I was in very good health 
without any sense of my old pain, but upon taking cold.” Mr. 
Pepys was, in fact, cut for a uric acid calculus of the bladder. “Cut- 
ting for the stone,” as Dr. Maclaurin remarks, “was one of the 
earliest surgical operations. . . . Hippocrates knew all about it, 
and the operation is mentioned in that Hippocratic oath according 
to which some of us endeavour to regulate our lives.” 

The operation, as Mr. Pepys experienced it, was performed via 
the perineum, which, necessarily, was operative surgery in one of 
its more brutal forms. “It remained for the genius of Cheselden,” 
says Dr. Madaurin, “when Pepys was dead and possibly in Heaven 
for Some twenty years, to devise the operation of lateral lithotomy, 

“ "The Mystery of the Second Wound,” in Profile by OasUght. 

*• The Diary of Samuel Pepys, edited by Henry B. Wheatley; Q. Bdl A 
Sons, Ltd., London; Harcourt and Brace Co., New York, 19 ^. 

’^Maclaurin, op. cit. 
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one of the greatest advances ever made in snfgery. 11118 operation 
survived practically unchanged until recent times.” During the 
performance of tiie operation the surgeon was assisted by a retinue 
of followers, ’most of whom, it seems, were required to maintain 
the patient in situ. Dr. Maclaurin goes on to give a fairly detailed 
description of the vivisection perpetrated on the Pepysian corpus. 
“The results,” he admits, “in many cases were disastrous.” And 
then he makes this' pertinent observation: “Nor does it seem to me 
impossible that his extraordinary incontinence — he never seems to 
have been able to resist any female allurement, however coarse — 
may really have been due to the continued irritation of the old 
scar in his perineum. There is often a physical condition as the 
basis for this tsqie of character, and some trifling irritation may 
make the difference between virtue and concupiscence.” 'With the 
sequence of events on the field of Maiwand in mind, let us echo 
Dr. Maclaurin and say of Watson that “his extraordinary incon- 
tinence may really have been due to the continued irritation of the 
old scar in his perineum.” 

In spite of his unfortunate physical afiBiction and in spite, too, 
of his unliappy connubial experiences. Dr. Watson, unlike his 
seventeenth-century prototype, was ever a seeker after Aphrodite 
Urania, not Aphrodite Pandemos. His character and his personal 
integrity are proof thereof. The third marriage was, therefore, 
inevitable. That this venture was a success, we know; although 
whether it was because Watson obeyed the dictum of Martin 
Luther or followed the advice offered by Honore Balzac to any man 
contemplating wedlock, we cannot say. The marriage occurred, as 
we have noted, in September, 1902. That it was a success cannot be 
doubted, for the simple reason that it stood the test of time. Nearly 
twelve years later, in His Last Bow, we find the proof thereof. 
After 'Von Bork has been rendered hors du combat, Holmes takes 
Watson by the shoulders: “But you, Watson,” he says, “I’ve hardly 
seen you in the light. How have the years used you? You look the 
same blithe boy as ever.” And Watson answers quite simply: “I 
feel twenty years younger. Holmes.” 

So there let us leave him, in the words of Mr. S. C. Roberts, 
“after a varied experience of femininity . . . contentedly anchored 
in this haven of domesticity.” 

‘•Roberts, op. eit. 



THE DATES IN 
'THE RED-HEADED LEAGUE*' 

by Dobotht L. Saters ^ 


Among the curious chronological problems encountered by the 
Sherlock Holmes student, one of the most delicate and fascinatii^ 
is that of the dates in Ths Red-Headed League. Its difficulties have 
been most ably set forth by Mr. H. W. Bell in his scholarly and 
comprehensive study, Sherlock Holmes and Dr. Watson. This work 
— the first and only attempt to place all the cases in chronological 
order — ^must inevitably form the basis of all future Holmes-Watson 
exegesis, and the following statement of the problem is summarised 
from its pages. 

1. Watson says that Jabez Wilson’s visit to Baker Street took 
place on a Saturday in the autunm of 1890. Later on, the day is 
fixed, by the notice on the door of the League’s premises, as Oc* 
tober 9th. But October 9lh, 1890, was a Thursday. 

2. The advertisement shown to Holmes on this occasion is stated 
by Watson to have appeared in the Morning Chronicle of April 27th, 
“just two months ago.” This is incompatible with all the other dates. 

‘ Reproduced, with Miss Sayers’ permission, from The Colophon, Part 17, 
1934. The piece is also included in Miss Sayers’ new volume of essays. Unpopular 
Opmiont, Victor Gollancs, London, 1946. 
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3. Jabez Wilson says that the advertisemeht appeu«d "this 
day eight weeks,” whichf reckoning back from 9th. October, would 
brii^ it to Thursday, 14th August. 

4. Wilson also says that the League paid Aim £4 every Saturday 
for ei^t weeks, and that this “cost them two-and-thirty pounds.” 
It is hardly conceivable that Wilson should be mistaken about the 
money he received. But on the last Saturday (“9th October”) the 
office of the League was closed, and he got no pay. If, therefore, 
he only worked for eight weeks, he should have received only £28 
in all. 

Let us now see what we can make of these contradictions. The 
year 1890 is determined by the original date of publication in the 
Strand Magazine for August 1891 (“One day in the autumn of 
last year”) and by the notice on the League door (“The Red- 
Headed League is dissolved. Oct. 9, 1890”). The day of the week on 
which Wilson visited Holmes is also fixed, not merely by Holmes’ 
own statements (“to-day is Saturday” — “to-day being Saturday 
rather complicates matters”), but also by the fact that, as Mr. 
Bell points out, “the choice of Saturday was an essential part of 
the bank-robbers’ plot.” The visit to Baker Street, the investigation 
at Wilson’s establishment, and the final capture of the criminals 
all take place within 24 hours (Saturday morning® to the early 
hoxirs of Sunday), so that we are restricted to a Saturday in the 
autumn of 1890. Since the date “April 27th” is an obvious error, 
which could not by any stretch of die imagination -be called a “day 
in the autumn” there is no reason to reject the month of October 
mentioned in the notice. We are therefore obliged to choose between 
the four Saturdays in October, 1890, which fell on the 4th, 11th, 
18th, and 25th respectively. 

Mr. Bell, thinking that Dr. Watson may have misread his own 
fi^re “4” as a “9,” selects October 4th. I emphatically agree that 
this is the correct date, though I differ from Mr. Bell as to the 
precise way in which the mistake came about. In my opinion the 
crucial points of the problem are (a) the surprising error “April 

*Mr. Bell says “early afternoon”; but Wilson’s visit. Holmes’ 60 minutes 
of reflection, and the journey to the City all took place before lunch. Wilson 
probably arrived about 11 o’clock, coming immediately frmn Pope’s Court, 
which he had reached at 10 a.m. 
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27th,” and (b) the discrepancy about the money, neither of which 
anomalies is accounted for in Mr. Bell’s commentary. In the fol- 
lowing notes 1 shall hope to show exactly how (a) occurred, and 
to prove that (b) was no error at all,.and thus to establi^ the date 
by two independent and mutually supporting lines of reasoning. 

1. The date October 4th for Wilson’s visit to Holmes is a priori 
the most likely, since, as Mr. Bell remarks, Watson is hardly likely 
to have mistaken any one of the double figures 11, 18, or 25 for 
the single figure 9. 

2. The advertisement in the Morning Ckronide directed the 
applicants to attend at 7 Pope’s Court “on Monday.” It was evi- 
dently on the very Monday sp^ified in the advertisement that 
Vincent Spaulding showed the paper to Wilson, since they “put the 
shutters up” and started for Pope’s Court immediately. 

3. The wording of the advertisement at first sight suggests that 
it appeared in the previous Saturday’s issue, and this suggestion is 
supported by Wilson’s remark that it appeared “this day eighi 
weeks." On examination, however, this will not hold water. If the 
advertisement appeared on the Saturday, why did Spaulding (who 
lived on the premises) not show it to Wilson at once? Why should 
he be reading Saturday’s paper on Monday morning? The inference 
is that the advertisement actually appeared on the Monday. The 
wording may have been due to carelessness; or the advertisement 
may have been intended to appear on the Saturday and have been 
crowded out or arrived too late for insertion on that day. 

4. This view is stron^y supported by Watson’s remark that the 
advertisement appeared “just two months ago.” This, if accurate, 
brings us back to Monday, August 4th. Wilson, no doubt, made the 
common error of reckoning a month as four weeks, whereas Watson 
was going correctly by the calendar. 

5. Duncan Ross asked Wilson if he could “be ready to-morrow,” 
and he accordingly started work the day following the interview, 
viz. : Tuesday, Au^t 5th. On the Saturday immediately succeed- 
ing, he was paid £4 “for my week’s work.” Actually, he had pnly 
worked five days, but the salary would, no doubt, be reckoned as 
from the time of his engagement on the Monday, and, in fact, it is 
clear from the text that this was so. 
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0. Wilson thus received in all eight payments of £4, viz.: on 
August 9th, 16th, 23rd, and 30tii, and September 6th, 13th, 20th, 
and 27th, befbre the League was dissolved on the morning of the 
nvnth Saturday, October 4th ; these payments making up the correct 
total of £32. 

7. The only difficulties which now remain are the two incorrect 
dates given in the text: (a) April 27th as the date of the advertise- 
ment, and (b) October 9^ as die date of the dissolution of the 
League. 

a. This is patently absurd, and suggests the error of a not-too- 
intelligent compositor at work upon a crabbed manuscript. Watson 
was a doctor, and his writing was therefore probably illegible at the 
best of times; moreover, he may have written his dates in a con- 
tracted form and used, in addition, a J pen in a poor state of repair. 
The ^joined pair of figures show how easily “Augst 4” might be 
mistaken, under these conditions, for April 27.” In this way, the 

Figure 1 . Dr. Watson’e suggested 
method of writing "August (Augst) 
4 ." Note the loojAess "g”, ill-formed 
and uncrossed “t"; also the 
preliminary flourish to the left-hand 
stroke of the “ 4 .” 

very error itself provides independent testimony that August 4th 
was the actual date of the advertisement, since it is difficult to see 
how any of the other dates in August (11, 18, 25) * could have been 
mistaken for 27, while the Saturday dates have already been shown 
to be impossible. But if August 41h was the date of ^e advertise- 
ment, then October 4th must have been the date of Wilson’s visit 
to Holmes; thus the two conclusions are mutually checked and 

'Any one of these dates would throw the date of the dissolution of the 
league, forward to a double-figure date (Oct. 11, 18, 25) which could not readily 
be mistaken for a “9.” August 25th is open to the furUter objection that Watson 
(as is clearly proved by Mr. Bell in an interesting study of The Sign of Four 
dtortly to appear) wrote his "5" rather like a "6,” without the cross-bar, so that 
it certainly could not have resembled a “7." 
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confinned. No other system of dating accounts either for the errcv 
‘'April 27th” or for the £32, whereas the present hypothesis accounts 
reasonably for both and is the only one Aat will do so. 

b. If we accept this explanation of “April 27th,” we are con- 
fronted with a slight difficulty about the second error: “Oct. 9th” 
for “Oct. 4th” in the notice pinned on the League door. Could 
Watson write the figure “4” in two such dissimilar ways that it 
could be misread, on the one occasion as “27” and on another occa- 


'Figure 2. Dr. Watson’s suggested 
method of vmting “April 27.” Note 
the loopless “r” and the undotted 


sion as “9”? It seems possible that, in this instance, Watson himi^f 
carelessly misread the handwriting of Duncan Ross on the notice- 
card. Ross may have written his “4” in some such form as is shown 
in Fig. 3, and Watson, hurriedly espying the inscription, either then 
or later, when he came to compile his story, may have written down 
what he thought he saw, without troubling to verify the date by 
the ealendar. 

It is, in any case, abundantly clear that the good doctor did not 
at any time carefully revise his proofs, and it may be (as Mr. T. S. 


Figure S. Ross’s suggested method 
of writing the figure “J^." 


Blakeney suggests in Sherlock Holmes: Fact or Fictionf, that he 
was especially vague and distrait when writing this story, owing to 
“the (presumed) death of Holmes shortly before, which evidently 
hit Watson hard.” Had he read his proofs with any attention he 
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eould not possibly have passed the blatant absurdity of “April 
27th.”* 

Having now ^hown that October 4th and August 4th are almost 
certainly the correct dates for Wilson’s visits to Holmes and to 
. Pope’s Court respectively, we find ourselves face to face with a very 
r^uarkable corollary, namely, that the Monday on which the adver- 
tisement appeared in the Morning Chronicle, and on which Wilson 
entd:«d upon his .engagement with the Red-Headed League, was 
August Bank Holiday. This appears, at a first glance, to be most 
improbable. However, in Holmes’ own words, “I ought to know by 
this time that when a fact appears to be opposed to a long train of 
deductions it invariably proves to be capable of bearing some other 
' interpretation.” And, in fact, when we examine the text in detail, we 
shall find the strongest corroborative evidence in favour of Bank 
Holiday. 

Let us begin by examining the nature of Jabez Wilson’s business 
and the geography of Saxe-Coburg Square (or Coburg Square; 
there seems to be some doubt as to the precise title, due also, no 
doubt, to Watson’s slip-shod method of jotting down his notes). 

The first thing we observe is that Wilson describes hb establish- 
ment as “a small pawn-broker’s business.” Now, pawn-broking b 
usually carried on in connection with a shop of some kind, having 
a window in which unredeemed pledges are dbplayed for sale. But 
there b no mention of either shop or window * in connection with 
Jabez Wilson’s pawn-broking, and it is, in fact, quite evident from 
the text that nothing of the kind existed. On p. 42 (reference b to 
Murray’s Omnibus Edition of the Short Stories) Holmes says, “To- 
day b Saturday,” and, after a brief interval of contemplation, turns 
to Watson with the words, “Put on your hat and come.” It b before 
limch (p. 43), and therefore all the shops would be open, and cer- 

i * Students may object that Mr. Bell has discovered another occaaon (The 
Man with the Twisted Lip) on which Watson read his own “4” as a “9” (Bell, 
p. 66). But 1 am inclined to think that here Mr. Bell’s second suggestion may be 
tile correct one, and that Watson simply wrote “Ju. 19th,” forgetting that this 
abbreviation might stand either for June or for July. 

* It is true that the Strand Magazine artist depicts the establishment with a 
whulow which appears to be intended for a shop-window, but no goods are dis- 
l^yed there. In any case, the evidence of the illustrations is only to be accepted 
with caution. See Mr. B^’s section on The Musgrave Ritual (p. 14). 
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tainly were open, for we read on p. 44 of “die immense sdream of 
commerce” and the footpaths “black with the hurrying swarm of < 
pedestrians.” This was after the visit to Wilson’s, so that we may 
conclude that, if Wilson had had a shop, it should have been open 
when Holmes and Watson called. 

This being so, if Holmes wanted to see the shop-assistant, 
Vincent Spaulding, in a casual way, without arousing suspicion, 
what should we expect him to do? Surely, to walk straight in and 
enquire the price of some object in the window. (True, in such a 
case, the knees of Spaulding’s trousers, which Holmes particulaily 
wanted to examine, might have been concealed by the counter, but 
that difficulty could readily have been overcome by requesting him 
to bring the object forward into the light of the doorway). But it 
seems clear that no such opportunity presented itself. The place 
was only “announced” by “three gilt balls and a brown board.” 
There was no shop and no window, and Holmes was thus obliged 
to fall back upon knocking at the door of the house, and, on having 
it opened to him, putting forward an unconvincing enquiry about 
the way to the Strand, which could have been put with far more 
propriety at the tobacconist’s, the little newspaper shop or the 
Vegetarian Restaurant. 

So far, so good. There was no shop; and we must suppose that 
the business was a money-lending business and nothing more, unre- 
deemed pledges being presumably disposed of by private arrange- 
ment with other secondhand establishments. 

Let us now go back to the events of Monday, 4th August, the 
day on which Wilson and Spaulding answered the advertisement. 

We are told that, on this occasion, Vincent Spaulding “ciune 
down into the office.” This, to begin with, supports the conclusion 
that the business was carried on in an office and not in a diop. 
Where, then, did Spaulding come “down” from? Certainly not from 
the shop, if such had existed (for any shop or place of public busi*: 
ness would be on the ground floor), unless we suppose the “office” 
to have been in the basement, which seems scarcely reasonable. If, 
then, Spaulding came “down” to the office, it was either from a 
bedroom or living-room on an upper floor, or else from some upper, 
room used for the storage of goods. If he came from a living-room or 
(o fortiori) from a bedroom, then he was idling while his empl<^er 
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wnrked, and, with so exceptionally diligent a young man, how could 
that have happened at any other time than a public holiday? (I 
shall come presently to the nature of Jabez Wilson’s work in the 
office.) If, on the other hand, Spaulding came “down” from a store- 
room, it is quite possible that he was engaged in putting away and 
inventorying the goods deposited there — a very suitable occupation 
for a day on which no regular business was being transacted. Actu- 
ally, I am inclined to think that he was thus employed,* ^ce on 
p. 33 Wilson states that Spaulding “was very glad to have a holi- 
day,” thus suggesting that he would, in the ordinary course of 
events, have expected to work on that particular day. 

Jabez Wilson, in the 'office, was undoubtedly at work — ^and upon 
what? It appears very likely that both he and Spaulding were en- 
gaged in storing, valuing and otherwise dealing with pledges 
deposited on the previous Saturday, and booking up the various 
transactions completed on that day. Thursday and Friday, as we 
know, were normally Wilson’s busiest days, but Saturday, being 
pay-day, is the day on which pledges are most frequently redeemed, 
and pawn-brokers always keep open to a late hour on Saturdays. 
This means that a good deal of business would be left to be car- 
ried over, on Monday, from the day-book to the ledger. In addition, 
if the Monday was a Bank Holiday, there would also be a number 
of thriftless people who had actually pawned goods on the Saturday 
BO as to get extra money for their week-end pleasuring. Thus we get 
a mental picture of Spaulding engaged (or supposed to be engaged) 
in stock-taking upstairs, while his employer is at work on the books 
in the office, both taking advantage of the public holiday to set their 
house in order. It is also quite conceivable that they would not be 
averse from doing a little money-lending even on a Bank Holiday 
morning. What was there to prevent the man who had squandered 
his wages in the public-house on the Saturday and Sunday from 
sending his wife round to knock discreetly at the front door on 
Monday, bringing the Family Bible or the flat-irons in a modest 
pap^ parcel? 

^At the moment when he came down he was presumed to have been read- 
ing the paper, but this need (^y mean that he had knocked off work for a few 
minutes. Perhaps it was the regular time for his “elevenses.” He would not, of 
ooune, get the paper till Wilson had finished with it. 
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But now we come to a very important point. When Spaulding 
had shown Jabez Wilson the paper, he was instructed to ''put- up 
the shutters for the day and come right away”; after which Wilson 
adds, “so we shut the business up.” Immediately we ask ourselves: 
If there jras no shop-window, to what shutters does this refer? Why 
should any shutters be put up at all? If this was an ordinary week- 
day, with the “girl of fourteen” at home and working about the 
house, wjmt imaginable reason could there be for putting up the 
shutters, which (in the absence of a shop), could only be the shut- 
ters of the “office” or the dwelling rooms? The point is puzzling, in 
any case; but the most reasonable answer seems to be this: That it 
was Bank Holiday, that the girl had been given the day off, and 
that the shutters were put up on the ground floor, first, to indicate 
to any caller that there was nobody to answer the door, and, sec- 
ondly, as a measure of protection for the money in the office safe, 
which could not, of course, have been paid in to the Bank either on 
the Saturday evening, the Sunday or the Bank Holiday morning. 
In short, the shutters were put up because the house was empty, and 
the expression “we shut the business up” probably merely means 
that the work upon the books, etc., was discontinued. 

The next passage to be considered is the description of the 
journey to Pope’s Court. It is noticeable that no mention is made 
anywhere of open shops or of the ordinary City traffic. On the con- 
trary, it is distinctly asserted that “Fleet Street was choked” with 
red-headed folk, and that Pope’s Court was packed “like a coster’s 
orange-barrow.” This was in 1890, not in 1934. Even today, it would 
be difficult to find enough permanently unemployed red-headed 
men in London ' to “choke” Meet Street on a working day; in 1890, 
it would have been impossible. Therefore, if all these men were able 
to leave their work to answer an advertisement, it must have been 
because Bank Holiday had already released them. And can we sup- 
pose that so serious a dislocation of the traffic as the “choking” of 
Fleet Street would imply could have been permitted on a working- 
day without police interference? Evidently there was no attempt 
at the formation of an orderly queue outside the League premises, 
since Spaulding was permitted to “push, pull and butt” his way 
*The advertisement had only appeared that morning, and there was so 
time for applicants to come in from the provinces. 
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throQi^ the crowd; yet we hear of no protest from the occupiers of 
othhr premise in Pope’s Ciourt. It is ^dent that no business was 
being carried on that day in the City; the day was a Monday; there- 
fore the day was Bank Holiday Monday. This unusual date was, 
doubtless, expressly chosen so that neither Wilson nor Spaulding 
should have any pressing reason for sta3ring in Saxe-Coburg Square. 
We must remember that it was important, from the conspirators’ 
point of view, that both men should be free to attend at Pope’s 
Court, not merely so as to avoid delay and error in getting hold of 
the right Jabez Wilson, but also so that Spaulding ^ should be at 
hand to influence his employer’s decision by offering to attend to 
the business in his absence. 

It is, no doubt, odd that Wilson should not have mentioned to 
Holmes that the interview took place on Bank Holiday; but in his 
flustered state of mind the fact had probably slipped his memory, 
nor was there any reason why he should attach special importance 
to it. it may, perhaps, be a small corroborative point that he waited 
until the morning following the interview before effecting the pur- 
chase of a penny bottle of ink, a quill pen and seven sheets of 
foolscap. True, he was in low spirits on the Monday evening, but, 
on the other hand, he had returned from Pope’s Court in a state of 
^ joyful excitement, and Spaulding might well have suggested the 
immediate purdiase of the stationery, had any shops been open at 
the time. I do not, however, insist upon this. The most int^esting 
and suggestive point in the narrative is, I submit, the absence of a 
shop-window combined with the putting up of the shutters. It will 
be noticed, by the way, that the shutters were “put up for the day,” 
iJthou^ (until he saw the crowds) Wilson could have had no 
reason to suppose that the interview would occupy more than a 
couple of hours at most. Evidently he had determined to. make a 
day of it in any case; and this adds further weight to the argument 
fm* Bank Hoii^y. 


'Spaulding would, indeed, miss a few hours of valuable time from his 
tunneUing work under the empty Bank, but this would be considered of minor 
importance, compared with the necessity of carrying through the plot to get 
WlbW Wit of the way. 
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NOTE ON DB. WATSQN^S HANDWRITING 

The only document we possess, purporting to be in the hand- 
writing of Dr. Watson, is the sketch-map whidi illustrates the 
adventure of The Priory School.* Tt bears his name in block letters 
at the right-hand bottom corner, and presents at first sight an aspect 
of authenticity. The wording is dear, and the letters, on the whole, 
neatly formed, though five out of the ten small “i”s are undotted, 
the small “r” is loopless and tends to degenerate into a sin^e stroke, 
the capital “E” resembles a ''C,” and there are variations in the 
forms of the capitals. “R” and “T”. In any case, whoever ^ecuted 
this wording would, of course, be taking particular pains to make it 
legible and suitable for reproduction as a line-block, and it prob- 
ably is very unlike the sam^ I)erson’s hand when writing ordinary 
ms. or notes. 

But is the writing necessarily that of Dr. Watson? In The Naval 
Treaty we find a sketch-plan in exactly the same handwriting, pur- 
porting to have been drawn by Percy Phelps. In The Golden. Pmoe- 
Nez the identical handwriting again makes its appearance, mas- 
querading this time as that of Stanley Hopkins. 

It is possible, of course, that Watson himself re-drew the two 
last-mentioned sketches for the blockmaker, though, since he 
evidently had access to Holmes’ collection of original document^ 
(e.g., the letter reproduced in The Reigate Squires) there is no 
obvious reason why he should have done so. It may be urged that at 
the time of The Naval Treaty (1888) he was married and not living 
in Baker Street; but this does not apply to The Golden Pince-Nez, 
which belongs to 1894, the year of Holmes’ return. 

The probability is that all three of the plans-^hurriedly exe- 
cuted on scraps of paper — ^reached the blockmaker in a crumpled 
and dirty condition unsuitable for reproduction, and were re-dra^ 
by him from the originals. Or, since the same artist illustrated the 
whole series of stories, from the Adventures to the Return, he may 
have done the re-drawing. 

The letter in The Reigate Squires is in a different category. The 
exact reproduction of the original handwritings was essential, and, 
although we know that it was badly crumpled during Holmes’ 


* Strand Magazine, Fdb. 1904. 
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•trugi^e witii Alee Canningham, it waa,' of oourae, carefully ironed 
out and preserved as an important piece of evidence in the case; 
the blockmaker had to do his best with it. 

It is a veryvijurious thing that the handwriting on the blotting- 
paper in The Miesmg Three-Quarter should also beur a suspicious 
resemblance to that of this ubiquitous calligrapher. It is supposed, 
on this occasion, to be the autograph of Godfrey Staunton, written 
on a td^raph form with *‘a broad-pointed quiU pen,” and blotted 
with “thin” post-office blotting-paper. For a document produced 
under these conditions, it is remarkably legible, and the ink has 
q>read very little. 

' Finally, in the definitive (“Omnibus”) edition of 1928, the 
signature “John H. Watson” has been omitted from the map of the 
Priory School. This cannot be without significance. Watson doubt- 
less felt its presence to be misleading, and had it excised from the 
block as a tacit admission that neither sketch nor writing was from 
his own hand. 
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In the JoxTBNAL for April, 1946, there appeared the first of a promised 
series of foreign-language renderings of the original tales, carefvRy^chosen^ 
from among those which have happily found their way into the public 
domain. On that occasion A Scandal in Bohemia, done into French by an 
anonymous Oallic devotee, was offered to the reader in the hope that the 
practice would be given a welcome warranting its continuance. The wel- 
come extended was, by the record, enthusiastic. 

Here, for those who would sfe how their Watson reads in the tongue of 
Cervantes, is The Red-Headed League in a translation by Adolfo Bioy 
Casares and Jorge Luis Borges, from a volume entitled Los Mejores Cuen- 
tos Policiales, published in Buenos Aires in 1943 by Emece Editores, S. A. 
The selection of this particular version out of, the many available was 
made by Anthony Boucher, whose guest-conducting of the Bibliographical 
Notes in this issus testifies to his complete authority in the area of 
Holmesiana Hispanica. 

**The anthology from which this translation is taken/* Mr. Boucher 
writes, *^is an unusually admirable one, tasteful in its selection and dis- 
tinguished in its translations. The credit goes to the two editor-transla- 
tors, Adolfo Bioy Casares and Jorge Luis Borges, both notable Argen- 
tinian men of letters. Bioy has published various short stories and novels, 
including some artistic tales of murder; Borges is noted as a poet 
and poetry-anthologist and as a creator of off-trail fictions, among them 
two of the subtlest and most imaginative crime stories in any language; 
and the two have collaborated, under the pseudonym of H. Bustos Domecq, 
to produce a unique volume of satiric detective stories, peculiarly Argen- 
tinian, called Seis Problemas para Don Isidro Parodi. Almost alone 
among a multitude of hacks, they have in their anthology provided the 
Spanish reading public with foreign whodunits in inteUigentlu literate 
form. Your attention is particularly called to their handling of Holmes*s 
reference to Hhe very simple problem presented by Miss Mary Suther- 
land.* Fearing the allusion might be lost on the unindoctrinated, they 
have replaced it by ‘el sencUUsimo problema del labhinto extraviado* 
(‘the very simple problem of the mislaid labyrinth*) — surely one of the 
finest of the Untold Adventures.** 


291 
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Un dia del 61timo otono fui a visitar a mi amigo Mr. Sherlock Holmes, 
y lo hall6 conversando con un senor ya entrado en afios, muy corpulento, 
muy Colorado, de fogoso cabello rojo. Balbuceando una excusa, empec6 a 
retirarme; Holmes se levantd, me hizo entrar en el cuarto y cerr6 la 
puerta. 

— ^No puedes llegar mds a tiempo, Watson — dijo cordialmente. 

— Orel que estabas ocupado. 

— ^Lo estoy. Muchisimo. 

— Entonces, te espero en el cuarto de al lado. 

— ^De ningun modo. Mr. Wilson, este caballero ha sido mi colaborador 
en muchos problemas dificiles. Sin duda, podr& ayudamos en este caso. 

El senor de pelo rojo se incorpord e hizo im torpe saludo, con una 
timida mirada interrogativa. 

— Si6ntate en el sofa — dijo Holmes — . S6 que compartes mi pasidn por 
lo extravagante y lo misterioso. Lo has demostrado por la paciencia que 
tuviste al historiar y, si me permites, al retocar, tantas de mis pequehas 
aventuras. 

— Siempre me han apasionado tus casos — oh^ervd. 

— ^Recordaras que el otro dia, antes de examinar el sencillisimo pro- 
vblema del laberinto extraviado, observe que la realidad es mds compleja 
que la ficcidn. 

— ^Afirmacidn que me atrevi a poner en duda. 

— ^No tardards en aceptarla. Aqui estd el senor Jabez Wilson, que ha 
tenido la gentileza de consultarme y que ha iniciado un relate que promete 
ser de los mds extrahos que hemos oido. Hemos dicho alguna vez que las 
circunstancias mds extraordinarias suelen presentarse en aquellos casos en 
que el crimen es pequeno, o no existe. Por ahora me es imposible afirmar 
si en este caso hay crimen, pero los hechos son los mds singulares que han 
llegado a mi conocimiento. ^Quiere tener la bondad, senor Wilson, de reco- 
menzar el relate? No se lo pido tan sdlo porque mi amigo el senor Watson 
no ha escuchado el principio, sino para no perder el menor detalle. Gene- 
ralmente, ante un resumen de los hechos, puedo guiarme por los centenares 
de casos andlogos que acuden a mi memoria. En este caso, me veo obligado 
a admitir que los hechos narrados por usted no tienen precedentes. 

El ponderoso cliente hincho el pecho con alguna soberbia y extrajo 
del bolsillo interior del sobretodo un diario sucio y arrugado. Lo coloc6 
sobre las rodillas y, resoplando, recorrid con la vista las columnas de anun- 
cios. Yo entonces procurd imitar los procedimientos analiticos de mi 
camarada. De poco me valid aquel estudio. El senor tenia todas las agra- 
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vantes de un vulg;^ comerciante ingles: 6be^, pomposo, lento. Usal^ 
luios anchos pantalones a cuadrosi levita negra no demasiado limpia, 
chaleco gris&ceo, nna pesada y charra cadena y im agujereado rect&n^o 
de metal, oolgado como adomo. En nna silla estaban im viejo sombrero 
de copa y im abrigo pardo con un. cuello de terciopelo. For m&s que lo 
mir4 nada extraordinario vi en €1, salvo la vivida cabeza roja y la amar- 
gura del semblante. 

Sherlock Holmes, con sii habitual sagacidad, babla sorprendido mis 
intenciones, y me mir6 sonriendo. 

— Salvo el hecho evidente de que ha residido en la China, que se ha 
dedicado alguna vez a trabajos manuales, que es francmas6n, que toma 
rap6 y que recientemente ha escrito mucho, mada m&s puedo deducir. 

Wilson se incorpord sobresaltado, con el Indice en el diario, pero con 
los ojos fijos en mi companero. 

— ^^Como ha averiguado to6o eso, Mr. Holmes? iComo ha sabido 
usted, por ejemplo, que he hecho trabajos manuales? Es cierto como la 
luz del dia; de joven fui carpintero de abordo. 

— Sus manos, senor. Su mano derecha es visiblemente mayor que la 
izquierda. Ha trabajado con ella, y los mdsculos estan mds desarroUados. 

— Bueno ^el rap6, entonces, y la masonerfa? 

— 'No ofendere su perspicacia explicandole como deduje eso, ya que 
infringiendo las estrictas leyes de la orden, usa usted un alfiler de corbata 
con el comp&s y el arco. 

— Claro. Me habia olvidado. Pero ^como sabe que he escrito mucho? 

— iQue otra cosa pueden significar esa manga derecha tan lustrosa, y 
la izquierda gastada cerca del codo, donde la apoya en la mesa? 

— la China? 

— ^Ese tatuaje de un pez, en la muneca derecha, solo puede haber sido 
hecho en la China. He hecho un pequeno estudio sobre los tatuajes y he 
contribuido a la literatura del tema. Ese tenue rosado de las escamas, es 
privative de la China. Cuando, adem&s, veo una moneda china en la 
cadena de su reloj, el asunto se aclara singularmente. 

El senor Jabez Wilson se ri6 con ganas. 

— iTiene gracial A1 principle crei que se trataba de algo ingenioso; 
ahora veo que no tiene nada de particular. 

— Me parece, Watson — dijo Sherlock Holmes — , que bice mal en dar 
explicaciones. ‘Omne ignotum pro magnifico', recordaras, y mi pobre fama 
naufragar& si soy tan desprevenido. 

— i'No encuentra el aviso, senor Wilson? 

— Si, aqui lo tengo— respondid, indicando, con su grueso indice Colo- 
rado, la mitad de una columna — . Aqui esta. 
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Tom6 el peri6dico y lei lo siguiente: 

''A la Liga de los Cabesas Rojas: 

Cumpliendo con las disposiciones testamentarias del finado Esekiah 
Hopkins, de Lebanon, Pennsylvania, U. S. A., se anuncia otro puesto 
vacante que permite a un miembro de la Liga cobrar cuatro libras sema- 
nales, por nna tarea minima. Todos los hombres mayores de edad, que a 
la completa salud corporal y espiritual re6nan la virtud indispensable de 
tener el pelo rojo, pueden presentarse manana lunes, a las once, al senor 
Duncan Roth, en las oficinas de la Liga, 7, Fope’s-court, Fleet-street.’’ 

• — ^^Qu£ quiere decir esto? — exclam6, despu^s de releer la tan extraor- 
diaaria declaracidn. 

Sale de lo trivial, ^no es cierto?— dijo Sherlock Holmes — . Y ahora, 
senor Wilson, empiece de nuevo. H&blenos de usted, de su casa, y de los 
cambios que este aviso produjo en su destino. Anote primero, doctor 
Watson, el nombre del diario y la fecha. 

— ^Es ^‘La Crdnica Matutina” del 27 de abril de 1890. Hace justo dos 
meses. 

— ^Muy bien. Prosiga, senor Wilson. 

— Como le decia, Mr. Sherlock Holmes—dijo Jabez Wilson sec&ndose 
la frente — , tengo en Coburg-square, cerca de la City, una pequeha casa 
de pr4stamos. No es un gran negocio; en estos ^iltimos ahos me ha dado 
lo necesaiio para vivir, nada m&s. Tuve que despedir a uno de los dos 
dependientes que tenia, y hasta hubiera tenido que despedir al otro, si no 
fuera porque este excelente muchacho se conformd con la mitad del sueldo, 
para aprender el oficio. 

— ^^C6mo se llama ese joven tan servicial? — pregunto Sherlock 
Holmes. 

— Se llama Vincent Spaulding, y no es tan joven. Es dificil adivinar su 
edad. Es un empleado modelo; trabaja como pocos y podria ganar en 
cualquier parte bastante mas de lo que yo puedo darle. Pero, si 41 esti 
satisfecho, <7 a que meterle ideas en la cabeza? 

— ^Es verdad. Tiene usted mucha suerte. No es un caso habitual. Su 
dependiente me parece tan extraordinario como su aviso. 

— ^Tiene sus defectos, tambi4n — admitid el senor Wilson — . No he visto 
una pasidn igual por la fotografia. Fastidiando con una m&quina, en vez 
de trabajar; metiendose en el sdtano, como un cone jo en la madriguera, 
para revelar sus fotografias. Este es su peor defecto, pero, en general, es 
muy trabajador. 

— ^Sigue con usted, me imagino? 

—Si, senor. £1 y ima muchacha de catorce anos, que me hace la comida 
y limpia el negocio. No hay nadie mds en la casa. Soy viudo y uo tengo 
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familia. Vivimos con modestia, los iares, sm que nos falte el pan de oada 
dia y sin deber a nadie un penique. Lo primero que nos inquietd fud este 
aviso. Hace dos meses entrd Spaulding con este mismo diario en la mano 
y dijo: 

— “lOjald, sefior Wilson, yo fuera un hombre de pelo rojol” 

— “iPoT qu6?’^ — le preguntd. 

Me contestd: 

— ^“Aqui se anuncia otra vacante en La Liga de los Cabesas Rojas. Es 
una loterla para el hombre que la consigue. Hay m&s vacantes que eandjo 
datos, y los albaceas no saben qud bacer con el dinero. | Ah, si yo pudiera 
tenirme sin que se notaral” 

Yo le preguntd de- qud se trataba. Como usted comprenderd, Mr. 
Holmes, yo soy muy casero, y como los asimtos me llegaban sin que yo 
fuera a ellos, a veces me pasaba las semanas sin salir a la calle. No estoy 
muy informado de lo que su6ede en el mundo y agradesco cualquier 
noticia. 

— ^‘‘jNo oy6 hablar nunca de La Liga de los Cabesas Rojas?” — me 
pregunto azorado. 

— ^“Nunca.” ' 

— ^“Bueno, me asombra, porque usted puede optar a una de las va- 
cantes.” 

— “lY qud producen?” — preguntd. 

— ^“Sdlo imas doscientas libras por ano, pero el trabajo es liviano y deja 
tiempo libre para otras tareas.” 

Yo pard la oreja, porque hace tiempo que anda mal el negocio. 

— “Expliqueme bien” — le dije a Spaulding. 

— ^"Como puede ver usted mismo — ^me respondid — , el fundador de la 
Liga fud un millonario ameiicano bastante excdntrico. Ezekiah Hopkins. 
Era de pelo Colorado y simpatizaba mucbisimo con todos los de pelo 
Colorado. A1 morirse, se supo que habfa dejado toda su fortima en manos 
de albaceas que tenian el encargo de facilitar puestos cdmodos a hombres 
de pelo rojo. Por lo que tengo oido— continud Spaulding — el sueldo es 
bueno y hay muy poco trabajo.” 

— ^“Pero — ^le dije — habrd millones de candidates de pelo rojo.” 

— ^“No crea que son tantos — respondid. — ^Elstd limitado a londinoises 
mayores de edad. Este americano empezd en Londres y ha querido no ser 
ingrato. Tambidn se dice que es indtil presentarse si uno tiene d pelo de 
un color rojo claro o demasiado obscure, o de cualquier color que no sea 
un rojo furioso. Si usted se presentara, senor Wilson, tendrla el puesto 
seguro; pero tal vez no le convenga incomodarse por unos pocos cente- 
nares de libras.” 
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Como ustedes ven, Caballeros, mi pelo es de una tonalidad muy intensa 
y pen84 que, si babia un c^rtamen, nadie tendria m&a probabilidades que 
^ yo. Vincent Spaulding parecia tan enterado que le orden4 que bajara las 
cortinas del negocio y me acompafiara. Estaba enpantado de tener im dia 
de ^eto. CerramoB el negocio y nos encaminamos a la direccidn que daba 
elperiddico. 

No espero ver un espect4culo igual, Mr. Holmes. Del sur, del norte, 
del oeste, del este, todos los hombres con im matiz rojizo en el pelo habian 
venido a la ciudad para contestar al aviso. Fleet-street estaba abarrotada 
^ Pope’s-court parecia un dep6sito de naranjas. Nunca hubiera creido que 
babia tantas personas de pelo rojo. Habia de todos los tonos, desde el 
paja basta el ^6n, desde el naranja al ladrillo, desde el arcilla al higado; 
pero muy pocos tenian este color mio: rojo ardiente. 

Si bubiera ido solo, viendo el gran niimero de mis rivales, me vuelvo a 
casa sin bablar con nadie. Pero Spaulding se opuso. No s6 c6mo demonios 
se las arregl6; el caso es que, a fuerza de codazos, empujones y disputas, 
atravesamos la muchedumbre y llegamos a la escalera que conducia a la 
oficina. Una doble corriente la llenaba: una ascendente de los esperan- 
zados y oti*a descendente de los no elegidos. Pronto llegamos. 

— ^La experiencia ba sido bastante divertida — observo Holmes, mien- 
tras su clients se detuvo para refrescar la memoria con una narigada de 
rap£ — . Por favor, continue su interesante relate. 

— ^No habia en la oficina mds que un par de sillas de madera y una 
mesa de pino detras de la cual estaba sentado un hombrecillo con un pelo 
mucho mds rojo que el mio. Dirigia unas pocas palabras a cada candidato 
y siempre encontraba algun motivo de repulsa. Con esto aumento mi 
desconfianza. No parecia tan fdcil llenar la vacante; sin embargo, cuando 
llegd nuestro tumo el hombrecillo se- mostro mds bendvolo y cerrd la 
puerta para bablar privadamente. 

— “Le presento al sefior Jabez Wilson — dijo mi dependientc — , que 
desea entrar en la Liga.” 

— que parece reunir las condiciones necesarias — contestd el otro — . 
No recuerdo haber visto color mds bermoso.” 

' Did vm paso atrds, inclind hacia un lado la cabeza, y contempld la mia 
C(m una atencidn molesta. De pronto se adelantd, me estrechd la mano y 
me did la enhorabuena con gran entusiasmo. 

— ^“No seria justo titubear— dijo— . Permitame, sin embargo, tomar 
piecauciones. . . .” 

Con las dos manos me tird del pelo con tal fuerza que gritd de dolor. 

— ^“jBienl” — exclamd satisfecho — . “Sub ojos llenos de Idgrimas me 
prqeban que no bay trampa. No tengo mds remedio que ser cauto; dos 





veow nos engafiado c<h» pelucais y una con 

Se adelantd'^al balc6n y pitd eon todas laa fuerzaa de bub pulmoneB ii|iie 
la VMante se habla llenado. Un rumor de desencanto subid hasta nwotopa 
y la multitud Be diepered en todas direecioneB hasta que sdlo quedaron dos 
cabezas rojaa: la mia y la del examinador. 

— nombre— dijo — ^Duncan Robb, y soy uno de Iob benefioiadoB por 
las disposicioneB de nuestro noble protector. ^Es caeado, seSor Wilson?*' 
iTiene familia?” 

— ^“No la tengo” — contestd. 

Su rostro se oscurecid. 

— ^“{Dios miol” — dijo gravemente — . iEsto es seriol Uno de loe fines 
de la sociedad es el de peipetuar la especie de los peliTrojos tanto como el 
de mantenerlos. Es una desgracia que usted sea soltero.” 

Entonces fui yo el que me innir^, senor Holmes, porque pensd que me 
quedaria sin la vacante; pero despuds de pensarlo unos minutos dijo que 
se arreglaria. 

— ^‘'En otro caso la objecidn seria fatal, pero teniendo en cuenta lo' 
extraordinario de la cabellera, haremos ima excepcidn. ^Cu&ndo podrd 
entrar en funciones?” 

— ^“No sabria, pues tengo im negocio” — dije. 

— “jOhl No se preocupe — dijo Spaulding — ; tratard de reemplazarlo 
en lo posible.” 

— “iA que boras tendrd que venir?” — preguntd. 

— ^“De diez a dos.” 

Bueno; debo advertirle, senor Holmes, que las casas de empefio tra- 
bajan mas por la tarde, excepto jueves y viemes (visperas de cobro) , que 
hay trabajo todo el dia; me venla muy bien ganar algo de mafiana. 
Ademas, sabia que mi dependiente era un buen hombre y que se desempe- 
fiaria a satisfaccidn. 

— ^“De acuerdo— dije — . iY el sueldo?” 

— ^“Cuatro libras semanales.” 

— “iY el trabajo?” ^ 

— ^“Puramente nominal.” 

— ^“iA qud llama usted nominal?” 

— “Bueno, tiene que estar en la oficina, o al menos en* el edificio, esas 
boras, sin salir para nada. En caso de no cumplir este requisite, de aban- . 
donar la oficina con cualquier pretexto, pierde su empleo.” 

— “Son sdlo cuatro boras diarias y no tengo por qud salir” — 4ij^* 

— ^“Ninguna excusa es vdlida— dijo el sefior Duncan Robs — ; ni 
enfermedad, ni negocios, ni nada. Tiene que quedairo o perder el empleo.” 

— ^“iY qud tendrd que bacer?” 







V la Ennolopb(^ Brit&xuca. AM «8t& d pximier tomb, llebe 

trifw ini ^ta, plumas y papal seoimte. NotKii^ le damoa esta mesa 
y la a^. jEmpeiar& mafiana?” 

■ :-^"Pop aupueato"— oonteat^. 

— 'ifektonoea, adiba, aefior Wilaon, y pennltame felicitarlp de nuevo por 
el importante cargo qua ha tenido la auerte de ganar.” 

Me.aeompafid haata la puerta y voM a caaa tan c(mtento con mi 
huena auerte, qoe no aabia qu4 hacer ni qu4 decir. 

Deapu^a de variaa horaa, adn no aabia lo que me paaaba. Confieao que 
el ezbafio deatino deapertb mis sospecbas de ai aqueUo seria alguna treta 
para alejarme de mi caaa b para perjudicar a alguien. Parecia increible 
que eidatiera aemejante testamento y que pagaran tan bien por algo tan 
amcillo como copiar la Enciclopedia Brit&dca. Vicente Spaulding hiao. lo 
que pudo para animarme, pero al acostarme eataba resuelto a no volver a 
IleetHitreet. Sin embargo, cuando me despertd, a la ma&ana siguiente, 
reaolvi comprar un frasquito de tinta, unas plumes, papel y hacer mi 
entrada en Pope’s-court. 

Con satisfaccibn comprobd que no habia nada anormal. La mesa 
eataba lista, el aefior Rose me eataba esperando; entreg&ndome el primer 
tomo de la Enciclopedia, me indico que empeaara a copiar la letra A, y se 
fu4. Volvla de cuando en cuando a ver como iba. A las doa, al deapedimoa, 
me felicitd por lo mucho que habia escrito y cerr6 la puerta de la oficina 
cuando sail. 

Esto ee repitio dia traa dia y los a&bados el jefe me entregaba laa 
cuatro libras estipuladas. Poco a poco, la yigilancia del senor Ross se hiao 
menos severa, haata que ces6 del todo. Pero yo no me movia de mi puesto, 
femiendo que una imprudencia me hiciera perder aquella excelente entrada 
que tan bien me venia. Ocho semanas pasaron asi y no habia escrito- sobre 
Areos, Armaduras, Arquitectura y mucbas cosaa, y esperaba pasar pronto 
a la B. Algo habia gastado en papel y tenia un estante caai lleno con mis 
escritos cumido el negocio ee vino abajo. 

. — iAbajo? . 

— 8i, aefior. Hoy mismo fui a mi trabajo a las dies, como de costumbre, 
pero eneontr4 la puerta cerrada con un cartelito clavado. Helo aqui; 
puede leerlo. 

Era un pedaso de cartdn bianco del tamafio de una hoja de anotador. 
Deda asi: 

La Liga de los Cabeeas Rojas 
Disuelta 
Oct. 9, 1890 

. ftfflifnefc Holmes y yo miramos instintiva y simult&neamente al {ffes* 



^Uuaista y ai ver str cara eompungida y pensar en la parte cdmiea 
amnto, BoltamoB la caroajada. 

— ^No veo nada de risible en mi sibiaddo — exclamd ool4rieo Wilaoiii: 
enrojeciendo haata bus raices de sQ pelo llameaate — Si no encuentran ' 
nada mejor que reltse de mi, bwA mejor que me vaya. 't. 

— ^No, no — grito Holmes, oblig^dolo a sentarse de nueVo— . No 
quiero perder este caso por nada; es tan extraordinario. . . . Pe^, 
discillpeme: le enouentro algo gracioso. Dlgame, jqu6 hixo al encontrarse' 
con el cartelito? 

— ^Me qued4 asombrado. Llam4 a las casas vecinas, pregunt4 a los 
porteros, a los guardias; nadie me supo dar rasdn. Por filtimo, me diri{^; 
al propietario, que es contador y vive en el piso bajo, y le preguntd si me > 
podia decir lo que habia sucedido con la liga de los pelirrojos. Dijo que 
nunca habia oido hablar de semejante asociacion. i^tonces le' preguntiS. 
quidn era el sefior Duncan Ross, y me contestd que nunca habia oido su 
nombre. 

— ^‘'Bueno — ^le dije — , el inquilino del No. 4.” 

— ^“i Ah 1 ^ El hombre del pelo Colorado?” 

—“Si." 

— ^“Se llama William Morris y es abogado. Alquild el cuarto provi* 
Boriamente, mientras terminaban el arreglo de su estudio. 8e mudo ayer." 

— ^“jSabe SUB senas?” 

— ^“Aqui est&n; King Edward street 17, cerca de San Pablo." 

Sali corriendo, pero en esas senas habia una fdbrica de rodilleras de 
goma y nadie habia oido hablar del se&or Morris o del sefior Rose. 

— lY que hizo entonces? — pregunto Holmes. 

— ^Volvi a casa y pedi consejos a nu dependiente. Me dijo que tal ves 
me escribirian, pero esto no es bastante, y recordando su fama y los casos 
que prueban su talento y sagacidad, me decidi a venir, pedirle un consejo 
y rogarle que se interese por mi. 

— Bien hecho— contestd Holmes — Su caso es uno de los mifis ez|irao|r> 
dinarioB que se me ban presentado y lo estudiar4 con mucho gusto, lo 
que ya me ha dicho me temo se trate de algo grave. 

— Gravisimd — dijo Jabez Wilson. . . . — ^Pierdo cuatro libras seilaa-' 
nales. 

— En lo que le concieme, sefior Wilson— declaro el sefior Holmes — r 
no creo que tiene nada de qu4 quejarse; al contrario, ba^ganado unas 
treinta liteas, sin mencionar los conocimientos adquiridos en lo que ati^ 
a la letra A. No ha perdido nada con la Liga. < 

— ^No, sefior; pero quiero informarme qm4nes son y qu4 finos 
esta Inoma. Y por qu4 se ban gastado trmnta y dos libras. 



■■■ SireH 'f 

■'.■}■: ;-^Ta lo sabremos. ]P(H' io pronto neoesitb saber oli&ntQ tien^M ha 
.tetiido usted a ese dependiente que le mosti^ el aviso. 

“Unines. ^ 

. — ^jCdmo se ^resentd? 

' — Respcmdiendo a un aviso mia 

-^jFuS el iinico oi presentarse? 

—No; vinieron una docena, por lo menos. 

— jPor qu4 lo eligidt 

— ^Porque era competente y barato. 

— jSe qued6 por la mitad de eueldo que los otros? 

—Si. 

— ^{Puede describirme a Vincent Spaulding? 

— Es un h(»nbre bajo y fornido; &gil de movimientos, lampino, de unos 
trqinta afios. Tiene una cicatris causada, al parecer, por algim &cido. 

Holmes se levanto muy excitado. 

. — Lo imaginaba — dijo — ^No se ha fijado si tiene las orejas agujerea- 
das? 

— Si, sefior; me dijo que una gitana se las agujero cuando ni&o. 

— ]Humt — dijo Holmes, preocupado— . ^Esti siempre con usted? 

— Oh, si! Acabo de dejarlo. 

— lY ha atendido bien el negocio durante su ausencia? 

—No tengo queja, senor. Adem&s, bay poco que hacer de manana. 

— ^Est4 bien, sefior Wilson. En imo o dos dias le dar4 mi opinion. Hoy 
es s&bado; espero decirle algo concreto el lunes. 

— ^Watson — dijo Holmes cuando bubo partido nuestro visitante — , 
|qp4 piensa usted? 

— Nada — contests con franqueza — . Es un asunto m&s que misterioso. 

— ^Por regia general, las cosas son menos misterioeas de lo que parecen. 
Debo resolver el caso r&pidamente. 

— ^jQu4 piensa hacer, entonces? — pregunt4. 

— ^Fumar. Necesito por lo menos tres pipas para resolver este problema. 

Se acurruco en el silldn y levantd las rodillas hasta la barba, de tal 
suerte que, con su nariz de &guila, con bus ojos brillantes, parecia un 
extrafio p&jaro de rapifia. De bus labios pendia la pipa y poco a poco una 
azid humareda invadia la habitaci6n. Empezaba a dormitar cuando mi 
amigo di6 un salto, tir6 la pipa, me puso las manos en los bombros y dijo: 

— ^Esta tiude toca Sarasate en Saint-James’ hall. Vamos ^puede aban- 
donar sue pacientes un par de boras? 

—No tengo nada que hacer hoy. Mi clientela no es muy absorbents. 

—Entonces tome su sombrero. Pasaremos por la City y almorzaremos 
en onalquiar .parte. El programa es oau todo de mfisica idemana, m&s de 



mi agra^ que la fnmoeaa o la Halkna. E8'intr(Kq)eotiYa: to qua iieoa^i^ 
Yamos. ', . 

El subterr&neo nos llev 6 en pooos mintitos a Alderagate; 7 <to 1 ^ 
anduvimos a pie hasta Saxe*Cobarg Sqtiare, lugar donde habita el scitor 
Wilson. Es un pequeSo barrio pdbre, de casas de lad^o, con una eqwde 
de jardin de Wholes raquiticos y flores agostadas por el ambiente eo^ 
rrompido del carb6n. Un cartel obscuro con “Jabes Wilson” escrito en. 
letras blancas y tres bolas doradas, nos indic6 la casa en que nuestro peli- 
rrojo tenia su negoeio. Sherlock Holmes se detuvo en frente, eon la 
cabesa inclinada, y examind con atencidn la casa y alrededores, con ojos 
brillantes. Camino lentamente por la acera y volvio a la esquina. Golped 
el suelo con el bastdn, llegd a la puerta y golped con los nudillos. XJn . 
hombre bajo, completamente afeitado, aparecid en el umbral y nos invitd: 
a entrar. ^ . 

— Gracias — dijo Holmes—; sdlo deseaba saber cu&l es el camino m&s 
corto hasta el Strand. 

— Lsl tercera calle a la dereeha y lu^o la cuarta a la isquierda — dijo 
secamente el empleado, cerrando de golpe la puerta. 

— ^Es el mismo — dijo Holmes cuando nos alejamos — . No conosco en 
Londres ningdn picaro que se le pueda igualar en talento y audacia. 

— ^Me di cuenta que las seSas pedidas no ha sido m&s que un pretexto 
para verlo. 

— A 41 no. 

— I A quidn, entonces? 

— las rodilleras de su pantaldn. 

— iY qud vid? 

— ^Lo que esperaba. 

— iY por qud golped el suelo? 

— ^Mi querido doctor, dste es el momento de observar, no de explicmr. 
Somos espias en pais enemigo. Sabemos algo de Saxe-Coburg Square. 
E3q>loraremos to que hay detrds. 

La calle en que estdbamos hadia un gran contraste con la antericnr. 
Era una de tantas arterias por dqnde converge el tr&fico del norte ydel 
oeste. AUi silencio, tristexa, pas; aqui ruido, trajin, ir y venir de carros, 
de camiones, aceras llenas de gente, tiendas colmadas de mercancias. 

— Veamos, Watson — dijo Holmes abarcando con ihi mirada todos los 
pequenos comercios que como buen londinense conocia bien — ; hemos 
trabajado; nos hemos ganado la comida y una tasa de cafd, ^ ahora a la 
tierra de la mdsica, donde tbdo es dulsura, delicadesa y armonla, y donde 
no hay problemas, ni cabesas coloradas. 

Mi amigo era no sdlo un amante de la mdstoa, sino un prodiposo eje- 
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alMOTtc^ con la mirada vi^ y eon una lore, y mistioa sobriaa en eoa 
da^^os labioa. ' 

Sia onbaigof acostumbrado a sua idiosinoraaiaa, y eabiendo quo en 
diqmaitoB en que uno lo erefa inaedvo analiaaba hechoe, pesaba eon* 
jetunuf y piluieaba medios de ataque, de manera que la refleiddn apareeia 
botta> instinto y pasaba por aecidn repentina lo que era meditado obrar; 
bonoeiendo todo esto, repito, compadeci al dependiente de Wilson; la 
red emel e irrompible se iba cifiendo a su rede^r. 

. — Tendrd que irse a su casa, ^verdad doctor? — me dijo al salir del 
coneierto; 


Serla mejor. 

— Y yo tengo mucho que hacer. Este asunto de Ck>burg>Square es serio. 
Creo que estamos a tiempo para conjurarlo. El que hoy sea s&bado com- 
plica las cosas. Necesitard su ayuda esta noche. 

— ik qu6 bora? 

—A las dies. ' ' 

T-Estar£ a las dies en Baker street. 

— ^Bueno, y no deje de traer el revdlver. 

. Se despidid agitando la mano y desaparecio entre el gentio. 

Eran las nueve y cuarto cuando sali de casa; atravesd el Parque y 
Oxford street hasta Baker street. A la puerta jesperaban dos camiajes. 
'Al subir of las voces de varias personas. Cuando entrd al cuarto de 
Holmes, dste conversaba animadamente con dos individuos. Uno de ellos 
era Peter Jones, el conocido agente de policia, y el otro, alto y delgado, 
de rostro patibulario y extrafia indumentaria, me era desconocMo. 

— Ya estamos todos — dijo Holmes cuando me vio, y aboton&ndose la 
chaqueta verdosa tom6 del. perchero su morral— . Creo, Watson, que 
eonoces a Jones, de Scotland Yard. Te presentard al se&or Merryweather, 
que serd nuestro compafiero de aventtvas. 

— Ya ve, querido doctor — repuso Jones sonriendo — , que vamos de 
.casa. El sefior Menyweather es un excelente sabueso; en cuanto a ml, 
no suelo quedarme ataAs. 

— Con todo — murmurd Idgubremente Merryweather — , me parece que 
Vioaos a dar un paso en falso. 

— Tiene que tener fe en el se&or Holmes— dijo el agente ponidndose 
s^o — . El se&or Holmes tiene mdtodos propios, que son, si me permite 
decirlo, un poco tedricos y bastante fantdsticos, pero tiene Ta p^a del 
policia y se enga&a muy rara ves. 

—No digo que no — amtid el otro—, pero pw primera ves en veinti- 



^ Us Ca^ezas ^efas * i3Q3 

' \ 

siHe *§08 falto a mi partida de wiiist. 

—No teodzi por qii£ atrq>eniiz8e — interviiK) Hehnes — , pcnque on la 
partida de eeta noche se ganari, eefior Menyweather, treinta mil librasi 
y ueted, querido Jones, el hombre a quien hace tiempo quiere edhar d 
guante. 

— ^Ya lo creo; nada menos que el'o61ebre John Clay, ladrdn, aseaino, 
falsificador y no si cu&ntas cosas mds. Es un joven notable. Su abiido era 
xm duque, y II se ha educado en EHon y Oxford. Su cerebro es tan h&bil 
como BUS manos, y aunque encontramos bus huellas en muehas partes y 
hace tiempo lo perseguimos, nunca hemos podido pescarlo. 

— ^Espero presentirselo esta noche. He tenido uno o dos asuntos eon 
John Clay; convengo con usted que, en su profesiln, no tiene iguaL Ya 
son mis de las dies; tomen el primer coche; Watson y yo los seguimos en 
el segnndo. 

Durante el camino, Holme^ no abril la boca, limitindose a tararear 
entre dientes algunas piesas oidas aquella tarde. Atravesamos un infinito 
laberinto de calles obscuras hasta desembocar en Farringdon street. 

— Ya estamas cerca — dijo mi amigo — . Este Merryweather es un 
director de banco, sin ningfin interls personal. He pensado que Jones 
debia acompanamos. No es malo, aunque en su profesiln es un perfecto 
imbicil. Tiene una virtud positiva. La bravura de un bulldog y la tenaci- 
dad de un cangrejo cuando clava sus garras. Ya llegamos; nos esperan. 

Los dos coches se detuvieron en la misma calle donde estuvimos 
aquella ma&ana. Los despedimos, y el seSor Merryweather nos gui6 por 
un pasillo sombrlo hasta una puerta de servicio que, al abrirse, dejo ver 
otro corredor y una puerta de hierro. La abril y bajamos por una escalera 
de caracol hasta dar con una verja macisa. El sefior Merryweather se 
detuvo a encender una lintema, que nos alumbri por un sombrio y 
hdmedo corredor, y despuls de abrir una tercera puerta nos hallamos en 
un sitano o blveda atestada de cajas de valores. 

— ^Esto no es muy vulnerable por arriba — dijo Holmes, levantando la 
lintema y mirando a su alrededor. 

— ^Ni por abajo — dijo el seSor Merryweatiier, golpeando sobre las 
banderas que alfombraban el piso — . jQuI pasa? Parece'hueco — dijo todo 
sorprendido. 

Holmes le rogi que se sentara en una caja y, con su lupa y la lintema, 
empezi a examinar los interstioios de las piedras. Unol pocos segundos 
bastaron. Se par! satisfecho, guard! la lupa en el bolsillo y dijo: 

— ^Tenemos una hora por delante; no se atreverin a hacer nada hasta 
que esti dormido ese buen prestamista. Entonces no perdefln ni on 
minuto, porque cuanto antes concluyan mis tiempo tmdrin para la 










E^rtuods, d(x^r, «(Hnd ya lo lialM^ wihriittdo, eti los sdtsnoa tte 
lino 1 m pruicipales banooe de LontbM. El sdfor Menyweatiier, prMi- 
dmte del dii^ectcmo, le eq>licair& por qu4 los m&s audaoes criminalea de 
liradres tienen tanto inter4a, en estos momentos^ en este lugar. 

— Este es el depdsito de nuestro oro francos; un empr^stito de nnos 
tranta mil napoleones que hemos hecho al Banco de Francia. Estamos 
intranquilos porque hemos recibido andnimos, previnidndonoa que se 
iht^ta dar \m golpe. 

— ^Ea para eectarlb — afiadid Holmes — . Deniaro de poco empeaar&n las 
faoatilidades, y es preciso que no nos tomen desprevenidos. Por favor, hay 
que apagar la lintema. 

— lY nos vamos a quedar a oscuras? — gimio Merryweather. 

— ^Es necesario. El menor rayo de lua podria comprometerlo todo. 
Adem&s, debemos tomar posiciones, porque, a pesar de tener sobre ellos 
la ventaja de la sorpresa, se 'brata de gente peligrosa. Yo me colocard 
detr&s de esta caja; td, Watson, ahi con el revdlver listo a disparar sin 
l&stima si te atacan. Aqui, a mi lado, sefior Merryweather. 

Yo coloqud mi revolver sobre la caja detr&s de la qu^ me ocultaba; 
Holmes nos mantuvo en la oscuridad, pero con la lintema preparada para 
alumbrar en el momento necesario. 

— iY, Jones, cumplid mi encaigo? — murmurd Holmes. 

— Sf; pierda cuidado. He puestd tres agentes en la puerta de la tienda. 

— ^Entonces no tenemos m&s que guardar silencio y esperar. 

Los minutos se me hacian siglos; las sienes me latfan con fuerza; 
8«xtia eatremecimientos; abrla los ojos, queriendo taladrar las tinieblas. 
Al cabo de unos minutos' aprendl a distinguir la respiracidn ruidosa de 
Jones del ddbil aletear de Merryweather y del suave y tranquilo respirar 
de Holmes. 

De pronto aparecid un rayo de luz en el 8uelo,'entre la unidn de dos 
piedras, para desaparecer en seguida. Un momento despuds, sin ruido, sin 
violencia alguna, el rayo se ensancbd y aparecid ima mano fina y blanca, 
una mano de mujer, que se agitd un momento y desaparecid, quedando 
sdlo la cinta luminosa. Una de las losas se levantd con leve rumor, 
aparecid un boquete y surgid la luz de ima lintema y con ella la cara de 
un joven p&lido; despuds las manos que se afianzaron para ayudar la 
. salida del cuerpo, los hombroe, los brazos, el busto, una piema, la otra.. 
Ya completamente fuera, se inclind sobre d agujerp y hundid el brazo en 
dl murmurando: 

—Arriba; todo va bien. 

En el agujero aparecid una cabeza de eabellos rojos. Un grito de 
angustin resond entre los cofres. 



. •-‘iSooom), Afclubald, soodnbi .t''" 

Storlock Holmes habia salklo de su eseoiulite y agairado al intirdriQ : 
por el cuello. La cabesa ro>a habia desaparecklo r&pidamente. Un itistttttte 
brill6 el cafidn de un revdlver, pero un pufietaxo de Holmes lo hixo lodar 
por el suelo. - . ■ 

— ^Es indtil, querido John Clay — dijo Holmes suavemente — ; no hay 
nada que haoer. 

— Ya lo veo — contestd el otro con la mayor sangre fria^. For suerte 
se salv6 mi amigo. 

— ^Tampoco; hay tres hombres esper&ndolo en la puerta. 

. — ^^De veras? Parece que usted ha sabido hacer. las cosas. Lo felidto. 

— Y yo a usted — "-oontesto Holmes — . Revela ingenio y novedad la 
invencion de las cabesas rojas. 

El bandido se inclino cer^oniosamente. 

— iBasta de tonterlas! — ^exclamd Jones brutalmente — . Vengan las 
manos para ponerle estas pulseras. 

— ^Le ruego que no me toque con sus manos sucias-^ replied nuestro 
prisionero, mientras las esfiosas se cerraban sobre sus mufiecas — . Tal vei 
ignoren que tengo sangre real en mis venas. Tenga la bondad de no 
olvidar el iratamiento. 

— ^En ese caso — contestd irdnicamente Jones — , i desea Vuestra Alteia 
subir donde podamos conseguir un coche para llevarlo a la policia? 

— Serd mejor — repuso Clay alegremente. Nos saludo con una aristo- 
crdtica inclinacion de cabeza y ech6 a andar tranquilamente custodiado 
por el policia. 

— ^Realmente, senor Holmes — dijo Merryweather mientras segulamos 
a la pare] a — , no s4 edmo el banco podr& agradecerle. No queda duda 
que ha detenido y hecho fracasar del modo m&s rotundo el robo m&s 
audaz que conozco. 

— ^La satisfaccion de haber llevado a cabo esta pedquisa dnica y de 
haber arreglado un par de cuentas pendientes con John Clay, me com- 
pensan de todo— dijo Holmes. 

A la mafiana siguiente, sentados Holmes y yo ante unos vasot^de 
whiskey and soda, charl&bamos acerca de lo ocurrido, y Sherlock, c<m su 
verbo f&cil, me explied edmo llego a descubrir los proyectos de Clay. 

— ^Ya te habr&s dado cuenta que el famoso anuncin de la asociacidn 
de los Cabezas Rojas y la copia de la Enciclopedia no tenlan m&s objeto 
que alejar de su casa al prestamista por imas boras cada dla. Sin duda 
fud una ingeniosa ocurrencia de Clay, sugerida por el color d« pelo de su 
cdmplice. El incitante oebo de las cuatro libras i|emanale8,.4qu4 era para 
ellos que esperaban miles? Desde que vi que el dependiente de Wilson sO' 



V -T^i huluera hsbido mtijera en la eaea faubieta pensado -en ana 
"Ifttriga adiorom, pero como no habia ninguna poufi en on ndboi aunque el 
modeeto . capital del sefior Wilson no justifioaba Ids gastos tan creeidos y 
lot peligros qne corrian el falso testamentario de Hopkins y el depen- 
diente £^ulding. Pensando y cavilando, me en'la absorb^te afioeidn 
de a la fotografia y en las largas Was que pasaba encerrado en la 
eueva. En segoida comprendi que se trataba de im bombre vivo y que 
' aqueUas encmonas debian tener por objeto agujerear las pafedes que 
‘ ctHnunicaban con alguna casa vecina. Recuerda que te propuse pasar por 
delante de la taenda del prestamista y que alii g(dpe£ el suelo con mi 
bastdn; lo bice para calcvilar hacia qu4 lado correspondian los sdtanos. 
Luego llam£ a la pueria y al salir el dependiente mir6 bub pantalones 
antes que su cara. Si bubieras becbo lo mismo, babrias visto que el 
pantaldn manchado y rosado en las rodillas revelaba un trabajo continuo 
y misterioso. 


Para saber cu&l era ei^ txabajo, di vuelta a la calle, y vi que tm 
banco importante estaba pegado a la casa de Wilson. Con esto ya tuve 
bastante; avis^ a Jones, de Scotland Yard y al presidente del Directoiio, 
seSor Merrsrweather, y los tres en compafiia del Dr. Watson los sorpren- 
dimos infraganti. 

— ^Bueno, ^pero c6mo'sabias que anoche mismo iban a dar el golpC? 

— ^Muy sencillo. El cierre de la oficina y la disolucidn de la Sociedad 
demostraban que el tfinel estaba cWluido y que debian usarlo en seguida 
para no arriesgarse a ser descubiertos, y siendo ayer s&bado, tenian dos 
dias para, escapar. ' 

— ^Es asombroso, exclam4; no ba fallado ni un eslabdn de cadena tan 
' larga. 

— Me ba servido de entretenimiento, contestd Holmes bostezando. 
Estos pequefios problemas me a 3 mdan. Mi vida no es m&s que im etemo 
esfuerso contra la monotonia. Soy el etemo aburrido. 

— Y un bienbecbor de la humanidad, afiadl. Holmes se encogid de 
bombros. Bueno, quiz& sirva de algo, dijo. “Lliomme c’est rien, I’oeuvre 
c’est tout” escriW Flaubert a Jorge San en cierta ocasidn. 



THE' QUASI'FINAL PROBLEM 


by Edgar W. Smith, 


The time had come, the Master said, to gather in the nets he’d spread 
To snare the swarming villains who were plundering the town: 
Among them, so the story ran, would be Sebastian Moran 
And a certain ex-professor of malodorous renown. 

The coup had been superbly plaimed; it showed the fine Holmesian 
hand — 

Yet in the end it left a little something to desire: 

For, even as the nets drew tight. Holmes suffered injury one night — 

To which was added insult when his rooms were set afire. 

Then came the crowning touch of all, for Moriarty came to call. 

His head thrust out and moving in that strange reptilian way. 

“I’ll tread you under footl” he cried; and ordered Holmes to stand aside 
And leave him undisputed in his pestilential sway. 

There was no witness to this scene, and consequently there has been 
A deal of speculation as to how the change was rung. 

We cannot doubt, at any rate, that Holmes was idly tempting fate ^ 
By staying on in London while the trap was being sprung! 

His scheme demanded, it appears, that Scotland Yar^ would take the 
cheers 

While he himself remained anonymously in the wings. 

So, since his presence was de troy, and since he felt the urge t^ go, 

A Continental journey seemed the way of fixing things. 
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. . Achieving climax as the giants wrestled toward the ledge.” 
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The Q»asi-Fmal Treblem f ; 



A prime essential for the tnp w^d be the good eompanionship 
Of Watson, who, invited, said he wouldn’t mind at all. 

The plans were therefore duly laid, and Hbhnes, his preparations made^ 
Took leave until the morrow by tiie doctor’s garden wall. 


The rendesvous was most discreet: Victoria was where they’d meet, 

' And Watson, in the morning, took a cab and then a brougham — 

His second Jehu, 'pon my word, was Mycroft Holines, who never stirred, 
Except in dire exigencies, from the Strangers’ Room. 


Arriving, Watson feared the worst, for Holmes had been expected first: 

The carriage they had taken was as empty as could be; 

Then, just before they headed east, there came an old Italian priest 
Ti^ose talk was incoherent till he winked and said “It’s mel’’ 


The train began to chuff along, when, pushing through the station throng. 
Holmes spotted Moriarty panting hot upon the trail: 

To throw him off they changed their route — and then they heard a special 
toot 

And realized that stratagems would be of small avaih 

# 

In Brussels, this was verified: a message from the Yard supplied 
The tidings that their nemesis had gotten clean away. 

All hope for quietude was gone — ^the chase, to use the term, was on — 
Though just exactly who was chasing whom is hard to say. 

At crack of dawn the course began: our heroes took the trail that ran 
Through Strasburg and Geneva and the Valley of the Rhone; 

They dallied in the Gemmi Pass, and by the Daubensee a mass 
Of falling rock came close to leaving Watson all alone. 

\ • 

This episode gave Holmes to think; he saw his armor had a chink 
Because his adversary lusted only for the kill: 

So, switching plans, he said: “Gee Whiz! Vll gladly giv^my life for his— 
Then other men may find their lives a slightly sweeter pilll” 

In this intense, exalted mood — ^but thinking still of rest and ^ood — 
Holmes called a halt at Meiringen, where Peter Steiler, pdre, 

Was famous for his bed and loaf; his inn, the snug T)nglischer Hof, 
Provided just the solace for the cross they had to bear. 





^oker- Sheet feUtfheS, 


Hm) for many ^ee MQimd Sne M any-to be fotad: > 

^dr instwoe, there was Ros^aui, and, upcm the way, 

4 MmerWliere, at Reiohenbach, the Aar leaped down from crag and rock 
To make a thond’roua cataract that lost itself in spray. 


'*l%i8/’ said the Master, “we must seel" — so off they went, intrepidly. 
To stand upon the awful brink from which the waters raced. 

T^ey gased tiieir full; then, as they turned, a lad rushed up, and Watson 
learned 

His services were needed at the Inn in urgent haste. 


He knew his Hippocratic oath: a lady called; so, nothing loath,' 

He hurried back to Meiringen — ^to find it all a trick. 

'^ere came upon him sudden dread; his lion heart was turned to lead, 
' And back again he scampered on tiie double-double-quick. 


Alas! the precipice was bare: the only things awaiting there 
' Were Sherlock Holmes’s alpenstock and little silver case. 

In panic, Watson called and peered; but all was dark and foul and weird. 
And only, ghostly echoes mocked the silence of the place. 

He saw it all: the subtle plot to lure him from the fateful spot. 

And thus deprive his comrade of assistance he would miss; 

Then Moriarty closing in, strong with the fearful strength of sin — 

And Holmes alone between the devil and the deep abyss. 

He saw the struggle that ensued — he saw the sempiternal feud 
Achieving climax as the giants wrestled toward the ledge; 

And. then his heart was in his throat: he found the brief, pathetic note 
That Holmes had left in token of his philanthropic pledge. 

The facts were plain: down in the gorge that Mid- Victorian St. George 
Lay limp and broken with the dragon he had overthrown. . . . 

So came the combat to an end; so Watson lost his only friend; 

So died the best and wisest man whom he had ever known. 


• « « 

At least so Doctor Watson thought: he used the methods he’d been taught, 
Observii^ and deducing as the data came along; 

He followed all the formulae, neglected no minutils — 

But three years later learned that he was absolutely wroi^. 



A SCANDAL IN BAKER STREET 

by Nathan Bbngis 

ii 

The Curious Affair of the First Stain 

While most of the discrc^Mtncies previoudy mentioned might be 
explained away on the ground of dramatic exigencies, the same 
cannot be said for one divergence not yet referred to, which is of 
such import as to lead to startling inferences. We refer to tiie 
curious fact that in the Canon there is no mention whatever Of 
Watson’s previous acquaintance with Helen Stoner— or, in ffust, ' 
with any member of the Stoner family.” Let us examine the evi- 
dence as given in the play. On page 11 of Act I of the Samuel 
French edition, we read the following: 

ENID. Your kindness has been the one gleam of- light in these 
dark days. There is such bad feeling between my stepfather and the 
country doctor that I am sure he would not have coma to. us. But 1 
remembered the kind letter you wrote when we came home, and 1 
telegraphed on the chance. I could hardly dare hope that you would 
come from London so promptly. 

WATSON. Why, I knew your mother well in India, and I re- 
member you and your poor sister when you were schoolgirls. I was. . 
only too glad to be of any use — ^if indeed I was of any use. Ushers ' • 
is your stepfatherT 

“And otdyl 

“ It is only fair to mention at this pcnnt that this was cited exempli 
gratia by Anthony Boucher on the occasion of the 194S BBl. dinner, la his 
apparently innocuous remark lies the genesis of the theory abo^t to be ex- 
pounded. » 

“The italics are the writer’s. Note how og^cant this seoningly casual, 
remark becomes if we imagine that Watson is emibarrassed and is, as we diaU ^ 
try to proven hiding guilty knpwledge. 
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V &oia, thii^ passage one of two thii^ ii; clear: eithcf Watson 
knaw tlie Stoner famfly in India and ddiberately wppressed all 
in^tion of it in his story, or else the statement is a fabrication 
pure and simple on the part of the playwright. We propose to show 
that the latter supposition is preposterous. All men of any sensibH- 
ity/-~ospeoially those who are, or who have been, married— are 
extremely careful as to what they will pomit to be published con- 
cerning their association with the fair sex. It is unthinkable that 
the plasrwrig^t would have had the temerity to mtimate a previous 
acquaintance of Watson with the Stoner family unless he knew he 
was treading on the terra firma of fact. A dramatist simply does 
not allow himself such liberties — least of all a meticulously hon- 
orable gentleman such as Watson’s agent is well known to have 
been. By no stretch of the imagination can it be maintained that 
Wain’s presence in Act I was so necessary that he had to be 
brought in at all costs — even at the expense of a fabricated previous 
acquaintance with the Stoners. If- the playwright felt he could do 
without Holmes in the first act, he could certainly, a fortiori, have 
diq)«]sed with Watson, and have had Enid come to Baker Street 
in Act II on the recommendation of Mrs. Farintosh, as related in 
the Canon. In any case, Watson would never have wished to have 
his name linked in any such way with the tragic affair, especially 
because it would excite undue curiosity on the part of his wife-^** In 
other words we are faced with a divergence from the Canon which 
cannot be explained on the basis of dramatic ^ediency, mid, what 
is more, cannot be regarded as a fabrication on the part of the 
author. 

We are thus forced to the conclusion, incredible though it may 
seem, that it is not the apocryphal play which is at variance with 
the truth in this regard, but the Canon itself, and that Watson 
deliberately suppressed important information in his own story. 
In fact we shall diow that Watson went so far as to tamper wi^ 
vital facts for purposes of his own. There follows, as a corollary, the 
conclusion that Watson did not give his agent permission to pro- 

.** Whether Mrs. Watson No. 1 or No. 2 (or even No. 31) there may be 
some donbt, although, from H. W. Starr’s ingenious argument in Some New 
Zsgftt on Wa^on (Thx Baker Street Journaij, Vol. I, No. 1), it is certainly at 
hast poBsiUe that Mrs. Watson (n6e Morstan) was stifi living in 1010, when 
^ fday first appeared. 
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diice tliis play—ksertaiidy, at any rate, not in its preset fo^V and; 
that the latter therefore proceeded on his own responsibility, 4p!f 
parendy in the secure knowledge that Watson would not daiW to 
sue him for plagi«*i8m. Two qu^tions inevitdbly arise: first, what 
possible reason coxdd Watson have for completdy supprening &e 
fact of his having known the Stoners; second, why would Watstm 
be most reluctant to sue his agent for appropriating hk litoary 
property? 

By thk time surely the true solution of dik mystery will have 
become abundantly jclear : Dr. Watson had had an affair with one 
of the women in the Stoner family! Prepostorous as thk supposition 
seemed to the writer when he bhgan hk research in the matter, H 
was found, on mature reflection, to be corroborated by a plenitude 
of internal evidence. It is inexplicable, on any other suppoution, 
that Watson would so meticulously have hidden from us, from hk 
wife, and from Holmes, the fact that he had known the Stoners. 
If now it be asked with which m^ber of the Stoner family he 
became involved, we can easily arrive at the answer by the wdl 
known Holmesian process of elimination. Mrs. Stoner, the mother 
of the twins, can be eliminated at once, as Watson was much too 
circumspect to get himself involved with a mother of two children. 
Besides, we know from the Canon that Helen was thirty-two in 
1883,^' so that in 1880 or 1881, the most probable years of Watson’s 
stay in India,®^ she was twenty-nine or thirty. As Watson was 
twenty-eight or twenty-nine in those years,®® it k no coincidence 
that they were about the same age. Mrs., Stoner, on the contrary, 
would have been about twenty or more years older, i.e., forty-nine 
or flfty, much too old for even a most amorous Watson to wish to 
have an affair with. It is true that if Dr. Roylott was in prison at 
this time, as seems likely, the situation would be eminently safe ifor 
an intrigue with Mrs. Stoner, but thk argument applies with even 
greater force in support of a liaison with one of the skters. All in 


** Helen migbt have lied about her age, but could hardly have atray^ far 

from the truth. y 

\ '■ 

According to the conventional chronology, Watson left India in IW; 
according to Mr. Smith’s, in 1881. 

** S. C. Roberts (op. cit) assigns the year of Watson’^ birth to 1852. . 



The 

^ it Is abimdanily plaiii thAt li&a. Stonar is not tiie wsmsii in' 
fl^^bass.**, , ' 

; We are thus narrowed down to Helen and her twin-dster Julia, 
lb <kohle between tiiem, we are compelled at diis point to consider 
tviutt may at first appear as an insuperable difficulty. Since Helen 
visited Holmes in 18^, and, according to her own statonent in the 
Canon, die and h«r family returned to England ei^t years previ* 
misly, that is, in 1875, it follows, if the facts are as stated, that die 
could not have been in India in 1880 or 1881. It is, moreover, 
hardly conceivable that she returned to India in 1880 or 1881, as 
her step-father would have feared a marriage entan^ement. Not, 
Ott'the other hand, is it possible that Watson was in India in 1875 
or thOTeabouts, as he was pursuing his course in medicine at the 
Univerdty of London at that time."* It is clear, then, that Helen 
stooped to altering a few dates for purposes of her own, and it is 
equally clear that there must have been cdlludon between her and 
Watson, who naturally would have feared embarrassing questions 
by Holmes if the latter knew that the Stoners were in India in 
1880 or 1881. Returning now to our problem of deciding between 
Hcden and Julia as the woman, we see that it must have been 
Helen. If it h^ been Julia, Watson could scarcely have conspired 
with Helen to' alter any facts in her story without dragging his 
affiOT with her sister into the picture, something which his sense 
of honor would never have permitted. If, on the other hand, Hden 
was the woman in the case, as indeed she must have been, die would 
have entered only too- readily into any necessary collusion with 
Watscm. It is obvious, therefore, that at Watson’s su gg estion, Hden 
conveniently altOTed the date of her family’s return to England 
firiMp 1881 (or 1880) to 1875.“ It is obvious, too, that Mrs. Stoner 
must have died in India; or, if in Enidmid, very soon after her 
** It is useleBB to argue that in any event, as Helen relates her mother was 
lulled "tight years ago” (1875), Mrs. Stoner may be eliminated from the reck- 
tming,' because, as we shall show, Helen and Watson oonq>ired to faltify the 
reeords, and thertiore all her dates are subject to susinoion. 

We are told in A Study in Seartet tl^t he took his degree in 1878. 

As Julia died in April, 1881, Watson, who must have been apprised of the 
'fact, could hardly have failed. to rtier the case to Holmes if 1881 were the year 
udwn Holmes disdosed to Watson the nature of his calling. That Watson did 
act idpso is emfirmato^ -evidence, if any were needed, in support d Mr. Smidi’a 
Uhsaoticiy firing this in^rtant event in 1882. 
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return there, not in 1876. It is, moreover, patent that ji^n, cini^' > | 
more at Watson’s instigation, falsified the place of hor fami^^^;: 
home in India. Watson, as is ^eU known, landed in India ftt Boin- u 
bay, and was almost at once swallowed up in the second Af^taa^ 
war, so that he could not possibly have met Helen had die befua , ;. 
living with her family at Calcutta, where, according to her stale* ' 
ment in the Canon, her step-father had established a large praoiioe, ! 
There is thus no doubt that Watson, in advising Helen to state 
Calcutta as her city of residence, was motivated by the desire to 
represent her home as being as far as possible removed from western . 
India and Afghanistan. Where, then, did the lovers meet? Where . 
else but at the base hosp|tal at Peshawur, where Watson had becm 
removed following the encounter in the battle of Maiwand whidk 
resulted in the famous wound by a jezail bullet? And who else 
could Helen have been but Watson’s nurse? The thought bt 
Helen, whose hair at that time was assuredly not yet “diot witli 
premature gray,” and whose face was not yet “weary and haggard,” 
ministering to the good doctor during the long months when his 
“life was despaired of,” presents a pretty idyllic picture. Watson 
says: “. . . and when at last I came to myself and became con- 
valescent, I was so weak and emaciated that a medical board de- 
termined that not a day should be lost in sending me back to Eng- 
land.” ^ But he had already had time to fall in love with his nurse, . 
and to carry on a clandestine romance during his convalescence; 
What probably happened was that Helen, full of remorse and 
shame, and apprehensive of rumors that had begun to circulate, 
somehow prevailed on her family to return to England; or else, 
providentially. Dr. Roylott was released from prison about that 
time and decided to return with his family. Watson, who had, bera 
convalescing nicely, became so despondent that he began t6 lose 
ground, and the medical board, perhaps at Watson’s request, de-. 
cided to send him home. A mon^ later he landed on Portsmouth 
jetty (in April, 1881, according to Mr. Smith’s chronology).** He 


**S. C. Roberts comes miraculously dose to the truth in his Dr, TFctsoa, 
where he says (p. 16) : “. . . in India he can'have seen few wc^en acept Ih* 
staff-nurses at Peshawur.” 

•• A Study in Scarlet. 

This date checks exactly with Julia Stoner’s deatii, a fact udiioh sdU ; 
further strengthens Mr. Smith’s chronology. 



\TW Baker -■vX’?' 

>l!OiB«((^ Helen and learnt from hw the news of 8iBtear*8 death.^ 
Aihowdown took place, ai^ Hden made it plain, once and for all, 
she regarded the paat a closed book. And so Watson "gravitated 
to London, that great cesspool into which all the loungers and 
Mdkie of the Empire are irresistibly drained.” " Here at last is a 
togiotd explanation of Watson’s profoundly despondent mood at 
this time, and of the “comfortless, meaninglei^ existence” he 
drained out for months. The woman who had given comfort and 
^ meaning to his life had cast him asdde. It was still an embittered 
Watson who was standing at the Criterion Bar when young Stam> 
ford tapped him on the shoulder, with consequences that are now 
history. 

When, in 1883, Helen, who must have heard of Watson’s asso- 
ciation with Holmes, appealed to h^ former lover for help, Watson, 
still smarting, was at first no doubt reluctant to do so, especially 
tus he no doubt learned of her engagement to be married; but her 
fearful plight and her persuasive manner at last won out. As the 
price for his compliance he exacted her promise to alter a few facts 
in hOT story. She would fall in most readily with his scheme, as she 
would be as anxious as he to keep Holmes from suspecting the 
truth. Watson even went so far as to look throu^ Holmes’s case- 
book to find the name of some former client of Holmes living in 
the vicinity of Stoke Moran, who Helen could say referred her to 
Holmes. In this way he learned of Mrs. Farintosh, and supplied 
Helen with the name. 

It is remarkable, despite Watson’s great care in concealing the 
truth in the Sacred Writings, how many little hints were unwit- 
tin^y dropped by him along the way. Thus, if it be objected that 
Wafrfon could not possibly have found the information about Mrs. 
Fanntoch because the case was before his time, and especially be- 
cause he himself tells .us that Holmes unlocked his desk to get his 
case-book, we have only to point out that this very gratuitous state- 
ment <m his part is a clue to the truth. A scheming Watson could 
easily have gained access to Holmes’s desk in his absence; or, even 
if Holmes always had the key on his person, Watson could ask for 
^^pomUeion to look through the files on the pretext of finding in- 

** d Study in Scarlet. 

“iWi. 
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formation lex writing np^one of the oases. Admittedly these i 

fuges would go against ^e grain of ^ who ordinarily was as h«S^ 
as the day is long, but it is npt generally known that Watson wiS; 
shrewder, in his own quiet way, than he is usually given credit fW 
being.” Thus, to throw us off tiie track, with disarming casualimtpi 
he supplies the information about the locked desk. Those who Imqw 
their Watson, however, are not so easily fooled, and are certain that 
thq^e is a purpose l^ind everything he says. Consider, too, the 
excessive care he takes to avoid making any statement tbuit would 
show a personal interest in Helen Stoner. In several places he all 
but gives himself away. Thus, he speaks at the outset of being re- 
lieved of his pledge of secrecy by the “untimely death of the lady to 
whom it was given.’’ No^e the telling effect of the italicized woVd, 
which, in a man as tight-lipped as Watson customarily was, ex- 
presses more than a casual regret at the passing of a womim of 
about thirty-nine. It should be mentioned in passing that Helen 
comes to Baker Street heavily veiled, a circumstance which un- 
doubtedly tiiows how afraid she was, in the initial interview with 
Holmes, of betraying by any sign that she knew Watson. It is note^ 
worthy, too, that, toward the close of the story, when Holmes tells 
Watson he “has some scruples as to taking him to-night,” as “there 
is a distinct element of danger,” Watson replies, with commendable 
sang-froid, his heart meantime doubtless pounding like a trip- 
hammer: “Can I be of any assistance?” To the ear that is attui^ 
to fine interlinear vibrations this reveals more than Watson’s custo- 
mary readiness to share in the danger of Holmes’s adventures, be- 
speaking as it does Watson’s eagerness to help in any way a woman 
he had once loved and, despite everything, still had a sentimental 
attachment for. 

Was Holmes really fooled? He unquestionably was, and would 
probably never have been undeceived were it not for a dip •• inade 


” V., in this connection, Dr. WaUon Speaks Out, in By Way of IntrodvetiM, 
by A. A. Milne (Methuen & Co., London, 1929). 

“ Perhaps not a slip. It is possible Watson deliberately threw in this etoe 
to test his friend’s much vaunted deductive powers. In a sisoilar v^ Mr. Qiles 
Playfair, in his cogent essay, John and James (The Bases S|1hxbt Joubnax<» 
Vol. I, No. 3) argues that Watson deliberatdy falafied the records by having his 
wife refer to him as James, and later throws in the cabby’s name Jolm as a ehie 
to the truth! 



0£B[i^lgh ^ the Fovr. in the course of his 

^ilx^'Horstan, :3ie good doctor speaks of "an esperiraoe of uromen 
extends oyer many nations and three separate eonthients." 
^ these are Europe, Australia, and Asia (as indeed they must be), 
yrhSBre else but in India could Watson have acquired the Asiatic 
SQtlssience, and when else but during the peri^ of the Aff^ah 
CSnoSM^^? One can wdl imagine Holmes getting a jolt on reading 
that. A friendly liote to Mrs. Farintosh thanking her for referring 
'Mias. Stoner to him would no doubt elicit a prompt reply to the 
;?^ect that that lady had never even spoken to her. He could also 
ha^ found that the date of the Crewe railway accident was falsi- 
fied, Or, if correct, that Mrs. Stoner was not one of the casualties. 
'Hdmes would have no difficully in putting two and two together, 
and it is a fine reflection on his. gentlemanliness that he never inti- 
mated to Watson his knowledge of that shady episode in the latter’s 
.otherwise stainless career.** 

How did the playwright find out? Here we are on less sure 
ground. It may have been a chance remark by Watson in an un- 
guarded ipoment during one of his visits to his literary agent. Per- 
haps it was Watson’s very refusal to give the necessary approval to 
write the play — a refusal'lhat must have seemed nothing short of 
pierv^:ee unless based on some definite reason — ^that planted the 
first grain of suspicion in his agent’s mind. The latter, an armchair 
detective of no mean celebrity, would easily arrive at the truth, and 
decide to produce his play after all, first making some necessary 
fdto&tions to convince Watson he was possessed of the true facts. 
Watson would, of course be up in arms, but would hesitate to take 
Idgal action, fearing thereby the publicizing as actual fact of what 
m^t otherwise pass as dramatic invention. There can be little 
. doubt, thou^, that there was a warm scene between the two. 

The playwri^t, being innately a genrieman, took every pre- 
Mution to disguise the facts so that they would not be immediately 
Apparent. The first important statement made that is manifestly 
jralseto any one in possession of the truth is put in Watson’s moutk 
early in Act I, when he says to Enid: "... I remember you mid 
' . **Ncte, however, the sly innuendo in Holmes’s statement to Watom, in 
Adventure of the Retired Colourman; "With your natural advantages, 
oh, every lady is your hdper and accompliee" (Italics Ihe writer’s.) 



W«B 

^’b purpose is plain, of ootuse. If Watson knew Helen wfy iw it :' 
^oolgid, he oduld hardly be suspected of having had an aINf 
with her. He is made to lie a little later also, in his testimony to 
the corona:. When asked if he knew Dr. Rylott “before the tragec^*"'* - 
he blandly says: “No, sir. I knew Mrs. Stonor when she was a 
wMow, and I knew her two dauj^ters.” But according to Helen's 
own story in ^e Canon (and there is no apparent reason why thai: 
part of her recital should also have been falsified), she and her 
sisto:. were only two years old at the time of their mother’s re> 
marriage, which took place in 1853 (thirty years before 1883)^ 
when Watson was about a year old! It was a white lie thou^t up 
by Ihe playwright to push the true events so far back in time that no 
one would ever imagine that Watson could have known Mrs. Stoner 
or her grown daughters in India in 1880 or 1881. The novelist, of 
course, had no intention of defaming Watson’s character. In fae^ 
he went so far out of the way to hide and disguise the truth that 
the uncritical public, if they thought of these distortions at all, 
would consider them as harmless fabrications. Thus are explained,, 
among other things, the alterations in the names of the Stoner 
sisters, the author’s excessive zeal in protecting these ladies beii^ 
dtself highly significant. His purpose was clearly to tell Watson, fmd 
no one else, that he knew the facts. Thus, he brings in Watsi^’s . 
engagement to Mary Morstan several years ahead of time, not only 
to give Holmes the opportimity for some clever deductions, but to 
warn Watson that it would never do for a married man — or even a 
widower with an eye to another marital alliance — ^to sue him fc^ 

. plagiarism and risk the raking up of the safely buried past. Thera 
are also several lines intended by the author as a sort of aside from 
him to Watson, but which would be taken at merdy face valu^ by 
the audience. Thus, in the same scene, when Holmes says to Watson: 
“My dear fellow, you’ll get into trouble if you go about rifditing the 
wrongs of distressed damsels. It won’t do, Watson, it really won’t,” 
Ihe playwright is in effect administering a mild admoniticm to 
Watson not to think of taking legal action against him, ^as the very 
thing Watson wishes most to protect: the name of his old sweet- 
heart, may be dragged unnecessarily bef<H« the public ^e. 


pbfw But ;&e 

ladim of about IhliW nhen Watson knew them. ’Ihe 




^^ 7 the ni<>8t )mrt the author ia eairdFul Bot to betray exeeniye 
^ Jading on Wateon’s part m his apexes with £hi(i. HiUs, in his fiiet 
'.leortla with her, Watson sasrs; “Let me say how sorry I am, Miss 
79tohor.” He does not call her by her Christian name. So too, a 
.Bttle fmrthor on, note the admirable restraint with which he says 
to hor: “Excuse me if I take a liberty; it is only that I am in- 
terested. You are very lonely and defenseless.” It is clear, though, 
tludi in his parking word to her at the end of Act I; “Good-bye, 
Min Enid” the mask has begun to fall; and when he adds, signifi- 
cantly in a lower voice: “Don’t forget that you have a friend,” the 
trath is fairly shouted at us. 

In several places the playwright is not quite so careful, and al- 
most gdves the whole secret away. One instance, perhaps the most 
subtle of all, will be cited. Near the close of Act II, Scene II, when 
Holmes announces his intention to visit Stoke Pla^, Watson says, 
with ill-concealed excitement; “I will come with you, Holmes”; and 
when Holmes reminds him that he is no longer an unattached 
khiflht-errant, adding, very tellingly; “What would Miss Morstan 
say?” Watson replies, with magnificent aplomb: “She would say 
that the man who would desert his friend would never make a good 
husband.” Holqptes is touched by this display of fidelity, not know-, 
ing, of course, that Watson really means Enid in saying “his friend.” 
This is a master-stroke on the author’s part, flaunting as it does 
the fruth in our eyes und^ such thin disguise. It is the supreme 
jest, intended for Watson’s q)ecial delectation. 

. Considering that this single shady interlude in Watson’s life 
could have been kept forever secret if he had suppressed The Ad- 
venture of the Speckled Band, one may very well inquire why as a 
matter of fact he did not do so. No doubt Holmes, who was ri^tly 
inoud of his achievement in this case, prodded his Boswell more 
than once to write it up. Watson could put him off with a reminder 
of his 'pledge of secrecy given to Helen Stoner. After her death he 
could no longer offra this excuse. His failure to accede to Holmes’s 
.request would of itself have awakened suspicion. Aside from this, 
Watson had a good reason of his own for wanting to have the story 
piibliihed. In the. Canon he states: “It is p^'haps as well that the 
facts diould now come to light, for 1 have reasons to know that 
there are wide-spread rumors as to the death of Dr. Grimesby 




Boylott whidi tend to the mattw evw nu^ tenrddelt^ 

truth/' What ean rumors have been but inwuataons to'l^r 
effect that Hden, driven to distraetioh by her step-father's 'repe^/- 
sive tactics, had ocnitrived, eithar with or without her. fianoiPs 
sistance, to kill Dr. Roylott, possibly by making him a present Of. a , 
poisonous Indian snake? Watson, hearing of these rumors, would' 
be impelled to defend the memory of her who had be«i his fiitst 
love. And so the magnificent tale was bom. 

Did Watson ever completely forget? One doubts it, and is prone 
rather to believe that he carried the image of Helen Stoner dose 
to his heart for many years, if not for the rest of his life. There. is ' 
every likdihood that Mrs. Watson (n4e Morstan), with a wife’s 
unerring instinct, discovei^ his secret, and held it against him as 
a pre-marital infidelity. Thus would be partially explained the 
many rifts between the two as related in H. W. Starr’s essay It is 
easy to see now that Mrs. Watson, jealous as ehe was, must have 
felt that in Watson’s affections she was always second to ’’that 
other.” There must have been many arguments, and Watson’s 
frequent drifting away to Baker Street was the result, rather than 
the cause, of these quarrels. 

Hinc illae lacrimae! Poor WatsonI Rebuffed in his first love, he 
never quite forgave the fair sex, and could never again give his heart 
as unreservedly as he did that first time.^ For his fling at the 
Peshawur base hospital he paid a hundredfold in heartache and 
bitterness. Let this one transgression in an otherwise immaculate 
life be glossed over charitably, and let it not decrease but ralber 
enhance our admiration and love for one to whom the world will, 
till the end of time, owe a boundless debt of gratitude. 


1 


** Op. cit. 

** Note the restraint of Ms avowal to Mary Morstan: . I love you, 

Mary, as truly as ever a man loved a woman." (The Sgn of the Four, C3 l XI). 
He would not commit himself to say what we can easily imagine him to have , 
deolared to Helen: "No ever loved a woman as 1 love you.” 




A niBASAKT development is in process whidi may lead, some day, 
to what could come to be known as the Fixed Cycle of the Scions. 

The annual meeting of the Baker Street Irregulars takes place, 
as we all know, on the Itiday which falls closest to January 5th, the 
mmiversary of the Master’s birth. Nothing daunted by this parental 
preemption of the natal month, The Dancing Men of Providence, 
R. I., have also chosen January for the occasion of their annual 
Cotillion — and in so doing they have set the cycle in motion. For 
"nie Five Orange Pips of Westishester County, who have met only 
^iKuradically over the years, have now delicately set upon the 
month of February for their periodic foregathering, and The Ama- 
teur Mendicant Society of Detroit, conscious of the significance of 
the procession, has staked out its claim to the month of March. 
The Speckled Band of Boston has met regularly (if the expression 
is p(ermissible) in April, and word comes that The Six Napoleons 
of Baltimore, who have the happy practice of coming together 
whenever the i^irit moves them, will sin^e out their meeting in 
May as the climactic event of their year. 

There are still gaps to be filled before the C!!ycle completes itself 
and doubles back for a second lap. The Hounds of the Baskerville 
<uc) of Chicago show signs of picking on September for their 
mwhhlI baying, and, since The Scandalous Bohemians of Akron are 
already committed to October, there are still two good winter 
months, and three in the summer doldrums, that other Scions 
mi gh t choose before the duplications begin. 

It will be interesting to learn what action in the direction of 
fulfillment of this manifest destiny will be taken by The Scowrers 
of San Francisco, and The Illustrious Chents of Indianapolis, and 
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The Canadian ’BacHcendUee, Thei Seventeen St^ of I4)B 
Angeles^ and all the p^er lively sprouts tliat cluster an(l burgeon 
upon the branch. For if any of Ibose from the parentally benevolent 
Irregulars are to do the desired circuit riding as the months roll 
around, it will be helpful if the schedules can be made up in 
advance. 


Dr. Julian Wolff has sent me a clipping from the Wew York 
Times of March 20, 1947, which is startling in its implications. The 
story it sets forth bears quotation in considerable extent: 

“The Thomason brothers have the same first name and a com* 
parison of thir fingeiprints by naked eye reveals a similarity in all 
except the index fingers.fThis curious circumstance was the basis 
yesterday of a case of mistaken identity that almost caused the 
revocation of one brother’s parole. 

“James I. Thomason, 28 years old, of 129 West 135th Street, is a 
defendant on a charge of vehicular homicide. His brother, James 
G. Thomason, was sentenced on Tuesday to a nine-month term in 
Sing Sing for grand larceny. 

“When James I. appeared yesterday before Magistrate Charlea 
E. Ramsgate in Vehicle Accident Court, his original arraignment 
for automobile assault, on which he had been paroled, was changed 
to a charge of homicide. ... At this point, Eugene E. Jones, Jr., 
an attorney, formerly associated with the Legal Aid Bureau, stepped 
forward and said that he knew tiie defendant and was positive he 
had no fingerprint record. 

“ ‘How do you account for this, tiien?’ asked Magistrate Rams- 
gate, showing the lawyer the record, which had been submitted by 
Detective Joseph Whitmire of the West 123rd Street Station. 

“ 'His brother has the same first name. His brother is James G. 
Thomason, and that’s his police record,’ Mr. Jones replied. 'I kpow 
because I represented James G. in General Sessions yesterday wiien 
he received a nine-month sentence.’ 

“’This revelation caused Magistrate Ramsgate to order Detective 
Whitmire to return to Police Headquarters and re-check the finger- 
print record.” 

Dr. Wolff’s submission is accompanied by an apt quotation from 
the Writings themselves: 

“There’s nothing new under the sun. It’s all been done before.” 



3^4 The Bak^ ' 

Therei eame fin astounding announoonent reoentlsr oonoemii^. 
I3ie goose of Mr. Henry Baker. Miss Mildred Sammons, of C!hicago, 
wrote to Charles Colli^ keeper of *'A Line o’ Type or Two” in the 
CMcago Tribune, stating that **a goose has no crop.” Dr. Collins, 
an erudite B. S. I., publidied this note in his column. Mr. J. A. 
ilnch sent him a reply somewhat as follows: 

"This news produced a considerable shock. Consultation of one 
ornithologist, two zoologists, and three poultry-dressers, together 
with ocular demonstration, abundantly confirms the statement. 
Sherlock Holmes made an alimentary (sic) error, which the Baker 
Street Irregulars should have noted long ago ... It is suggested 
that the society award Miss Sammons some kind of honor in token 
of their gratitude for her discovery.” 

Mr. Jay Finley Christ, also of Chicago, tells me that he has sent 
the lady a copy of Mr. Finch’s little brochure, and he goes on to 
say: “In the same connection, let me point out that while the 
carbuncle was ‘rather smaller than a bean in size,’ Henry Ryder 
'felt the stone pass along (Ibe goose’s) gullet.’ It is submitted 
that, since the goose has a very large gullet, so small a stone would 

create no noticeable disturbance as it passed along.” 

« # # 

I have just seen a copy of The Journal of Political Economy 
(University of Chicago Press) for April, 1946. It contains an erudite 
review of The Theory of Games and Economic Behavior, by John 
von Neumann and Oskar Morgenstem (Princeton Univeristy 
Press, 1944), of which new approach to static economics the 
Journal says: 

“The zero-sum two person game is analyzed in chapter iii ; it is 
shown that the minimax solution is, in general, not determinate and 
that the introduction of randomized strategies makes it determinate. 
Chapter iv gives examples, including the intriguing case of Sher- 
lock Holmes and Professor Moriarty^ who hied to outguess each 
other, and including a detailed analysis of poker.” 

We always thought tiie Holmes-Moriarty duel was pretty profound. 
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The Saker SireH Jeumal 


Mr. Mraris Rosenblum calls attention to an item in the New York 
Times Book Review Section for February 23rd in which response 
ia made to a quay concerning a certain {day by George Bernard 
^law: 


“The play in question, containing a reference to the popular 
song ‘Bill Bailey Won’t You Please Come Home,’ is a one-acter 
called Passion, Poison and Petrifaction, or The Fatal Gazogene 
(1905). 

“It is included in Shaw’s volume Translations and Tomfooleries, 
found in his collected works.’’ 


“Did Shaw and Sherlock,’’ Mr. Rosenblum asks, “ever push a 
gasogene together?” 


t 


Amelia V. White, of Los Angeles, has succeeded at last in prociuing 
from the unimaginative gentleman in charge of the Marion Davies 
collection a photograph of the Greuze painting “L’Amitie,” which 
could well be “La Jeune Fille a I’Agneau.” Unfortunately, permis- 
sion for the reproduction of this masterpiece was withhdd, despite 
Mrs. White’s earnest pleas. She writes me, however: 

“This letter follows closely on that of last week, but my tirdess 
researches on the Greuze problem have unearthed new and (I 
think) vital data, so I hasten to communicate again. The Los 
Angeles Public Library has a copy of Masters in Art, Vol. V, 
Part 60, dated February, 1904, devoted to Greuze. This publication 
is, or was, from Bates and Guild, of 42 Chauncy Street, Boston, 
and in' it is another ‘Young Girl With Lamb’ tmder the title 
‘Innocence,’ from the Wallace Ciollectipn at Hertford House, 
London. 

“However, even more closely connected with Holmes would 
seem to. be the picture ‘The Listening Girl,’ also shown in the book 
and also in the Wallace collection. How was it Inspector Mac- 
Donald described the Greuze that belonged to Professor Moriarty 
himself? ‘. . . a young woman with her head on her hands, keeking 



From the Fdit^s Commonplace Book 

at you sideways.’ ’The Listening Girl’ has her head on only one 
hand, but she certainly is, as the American editions have it, 
‘peeping’ sideways. The Marquis of Hertford paid £1260 fw hw, 
according to the book. 

“Anent Holmes’s renmrk that ‘modem criticism has mtne 
than indorsed the high opinion formed of him [Greuze] by his 
contemporaries,’ I am happy to pass along the following ane^ote, 
retailed by the unknown author of the Life of Greuze in the above- 
mentioned book, especially as it amusingly links Greuze with 
Claude Joseph Vemet, who was Sherlock Holmes’s great-grrat- 
grandfather. 

‘“. . . many of his fellow artists were irritated by his inordinate 
conceit. On one occasion the Marquis de Marigny, an authority 
in the artistic world of Paris, as he passed through the rooms of 
the Salon followed by his usual train of artists, paused before a 
picture by Greuze and, turning to the painter, exclaimed, “That is 
beautiful !” “I know it, monsieur,” replied Greuze with his customary 
complacency; “moreover, everyone praises me; and yet I am in need 
of commissions.” Whereupon, Joseph Vemet, the marine painter, 
who was present, addressing Greuze said, “That is because you 
have a host of enemies, and among them one who, although he loves 
you to distraction, will nevertheless be your ruin.” “And who is 
that?” asked the painter. “Yourself,” was the reply.’ 

“There is something of Holmes in Vernet’s remark; or, perh^ 
we should say, Holmes’s wit was a legacy from his famous relative.” 


In this age of essential conflict between the power and idory of 
the state, on the one hand, and the dignity and worth of the in- 
dividual, on the other, is it unseemly to reflect on the fiust that 
Inspector Lestrade was the {voduct of governmental bureaucracy, 
and fhat Sherlock Holmes was a rugg^y individualistic {nrivate 
enterpriser? 



JKI'ps. J£u£son ^'^sa'hs 

A Recording Made by Miss ZaSu Pitts for the Meeting of the 
Amateur Mendicant Society of Detroit on March 14, 1947, 

and for 

Baker Street Irregulars Everywhere 

Announcer: It is my pleasure to present Mrs. Martha Hudson. 
Mrs. Hudson. 

Mbs. Hudson: How do you do, dear gentlemen? This is the first 
time I’ve ever spoken to a dub of American gentlemen and I’m a 
very old woman and a wee bit nervous. Of course, in the old days, 
we used to have Americans in the house. But that’s a weary time 
ago and here on the South Downs we haven’t seen an American, 
except soldier- Americans, in years and years. So you’ll forgive me, 
I’m sure, if I’m nervous. Deary me, I’m all a-flutter. 

I suppose you want to hear about Mr. Holmes. Well, gentlemen, 
I’m happy to say that he’s very well indeed. Of course, he isn’t as 
young as he once was; but who is? I always say. He suffers cruel 
from rheumatism, poor de^r, and I tell you it just goes to my heart 
to see him sitting there, sometimes, with his rug over his poor knees 
and that faraway look in his eyes that I’ve learned to know so well. 
But age comes to us all; and we have a deal to be thankful for. 

Of course he can’t take the interest in his bees that he used to 
take. We’re both over ninety, did you know that? But, naturally, 
you did. Mr. Hopkins tdls me that you American gentlemen know 
about everything that used to happen in the old days in Baker 
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Street; so of course you know how old we are. Deary me, Mr. 
Hopkins is getting on, too. It seems just like yesterday when he used 
to come to the old house, and him hardly thirty, and ask advice of 
Mr. Holmes; and l^m boimd to sayHbie always got it and good advice 
it was. . 

We see Mr. Hopkins every month or so and he always brings us 
news. He’s been retired for a long time now, as maybe you’ve heard. 
But he’s got the O.B J2., has Mr. Hopkins, and I’m told there’s even 
some talk of making him a knight. Wouldn’t that be a fine thing! 
If he gets it, wouldn’t I like to see that jealous little Mr. Lestrade 
or big, fat Mr. Jones f Dear, dear, and they’re both of them dead 
and gone these 20 years; and sons of their name with great, big 
position^ at Scotland Yard! II do hope the King does something 
handsome for Mr. Hopkins before it’s too late: for he’ll be 82 years 
old this very blessed year. But I’m sure I’d never be able to call 
him “Sir Stanley.” 

Now, I know something you’re all wondering. And I’m going to 
answer a question you all want to adr. Mr. Hopkins told us how you 
argue and write books about us all. So I’m sme you’d like to ask me 
about “Mrs. Turner.” 

Well, gentlemen, everybody thinks that was mysterious and it 
wasn’t a bit. There was never any landlady but me at 221B; and 
my name has been the same, ever since I went to church with Mr. 
Hudson. But, deary me, a body has to take a holiday, once in a way. 
That’s all there was to it. I was in Brighton for a breath of air and 
Jennie Turner, who was the widow of my cousin Jack Turner, took 
care of things for a fortnight. She was devoted to Mr. Holmes and 
he paid her a compliment by pretending that she was the landlady, 
whUe I was gone. Mr. Hopkins says that you American gentlemen 
— and some gentlemen in Engltmd too— have all sorts of notionp 
about that “Mrs. Turner” business. Well, that’s the straight truth 
of it and I’m happy to settle it for you. 

You’ll never dream who came to see us, the other day. I didn’t 
recognize him, of course. I didn’t know who in the world it was, 
when that grey-haired man knocked on the door and gave me his 
card and asked to see Mr. Holmes. 

It was one of Mr. Holmes’s good days. I’m thankful to say, and 
he was up and about and he’d even been drinking a gin-and-t(nuc 
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t^t Fd made up for him. { wish 3roU' cotUd have seen his pldi eye? 
liglit up, when diet grey-haired man walked into the sitting-room 
and held out his hand. “Well, well,^well,” he med out, in exaqdy his 
old voice, “I’ll wager you’re making more dian a shilling-a-day in 
these times.” 

^ you’ll believe me, gentlemen, it was that very scamp of a 
Wiggins, as ovot was! They sat and talked for hours and such a 
Cockney that Wiggins is, for all his gold watch-chain*! He’s an iron- 
mong^ in the Commercial Road and he’s very well-to-do, but he 
did get pretty badly blitzed, back in 1940. 1 gave them tea and some 
cakes I’d made with the last of my sugar and that Wiggins said, 
“What, no curried chicken?” The sauce of him! As if I’d serve 
curried chicken at five-o’clock tea! But, just the same, it was fine 
to see him, for old times’ sake. Well do I mind how he used to tramp 
his dirty feet over my clean stair-carpet in Baker Street; him and 
his precious ragamu^s! 

Now of course you’ll want to know of Dr. Watson. Poor, poor 
Dr. Watson! He’s a very old man, of course, and we can’t expect 
him to be up-and-coming like he used to be. But he’s been in a 
nursing home, these past two years, and I’m afraid he’ll never 
come out of it. It’s a lovely place down in Devon and the head- 
doctor is a man named Stamford. I think his father was a doctor, 
too, and used to be some sort of friend, long ago, of both Mr. Holmes 
and our doctor. This Stamford writes Mr. Holmes every month and 
reports on the doctor’s health. But I’m bound to say he hasn’t been 
Very encouraging in a long, long time and something tells me we’ll 
never hear his cheery voice again. 

Mrs. Watson passed away, almost 20 years ago, the poor darling. 
And what’s all this I hear, gentlemen, about your wondering if the 
doctor was married twice, or even three times? Let me tell you, 
^ere was never any Mrs. Watson but one, and she was always sweet 
Miss Mary to her old Martha Hudson, that she was. 

Oh yes, I know that the doctor spoke about his “sad bereave- 
ment,” away back in 1894. That was the time when Mr. Holmes 
said that work is the best antidote to sorrow; and a truer word was 
nevo* spoken. But didn’t you know, gentlemen, that the doctor and 
Miss Mary had a baby boy, while Mr. Holmes was away gallivant- 
ing to the ends of the earth; and that the poor little mite died just 
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before hie first birthday?- And idiat do you suppose wA the predous 
child’s name? Why, ^erlock Holmes Watson, to be sure. What else : 
could. it be? I ou^t to know; for I.waa the blessed baby’s ^nsor* 
in baptism, at St, Mary Abbots Chiurch in Kensington. 

You see, gentlemen, the doctor was never a one for talking about 
himself and his own affairs; and, even in his best yeiu’s, he was the 
most forgetful mortal that ever breathed. It just broke his heart — 
and Miss Mary’s, too — ^when that darling baby died. So, of course, 
he never said a word about it in any of his stories. 

But you may take old Martha Hudson’s word that there was 
never any lady in the doctor’s heart but one; and I call it a sin and 
a diame for anybody to su^st that her place was ever taken by 
another! He was never the same, after die died. And, to tell the 
truth, Mr. Holmes was worse cut up by it than I’ve ever seen him 
in 60 years. She used to come down here to see us, every dn^ 
Wednesday of the year. And there’s a picture of the little lamb, 
right on Mr. Holmes’s desk at this moment. 

Well, is there anything else you’d like to have me tell you? Oh, 
deary me, I nearly forgot. Mr. Hopkins said that some of you think 
that my Hudson was that wicked convict that acted so bad to old 
squire Trevor, when Mr. Holmes was in college. Well, that isn’t so 
at all. I never saw that bad Hudson and I certainly never wanted to. 
A convict indeed! My Hudson was a respectable tradesman, I’d 
have you know, in a very small way in Peckham, and he died when 
I was barely 25 years old. But he was a saving sort and he left me 
a little property. So, with never a chick or child of my own and a 
little money in the postal-bank, I cast about and, after a while, I 
took the house in Baker Street and put up a card for lodgers. And, 
one winter’s day, Mr. Holmes and the doctor came to the door ^d 
they let my first-fioor sitting-room and my two bedrooms and ^ou 
know the rest. 

I hope I haven’t wearied you with this long story, gentlemen. 
But Mr. Hopkins told me that you’d be interested in anything 
about the dear, old days. So he arranged for me to come to East- 
bourne, and speak into one of these microphones; andT suppose 
everything I’ve said will come out, just as I spoke it. 

Good-bye, gentlemen. You’re all friends of mine, because you all 
love Mr. Holmes. And I hope you’ll not forget old Martha Hudson. 



DR. WATSON AND THE BRITISH ARMY 

by Gbiqhton Sbli«ab8 

|t Was the most natural thing in tlie world tiiat Dr. Watson, when 
he wrote down the various adventures of his friend Sherlock 
Holmes, should have given as much space as possible to mention 
of Army men and the various regiments and institutions of the 
British and Indian Armies. Watson’s heart was always with Uie 
Army; it came second only to his affection for his inspiied friend, 
and the profession of medicine played a very poor third. In Watson’s 
stories collected in the Canon we find, upon inv^tigation, that he 
is so jealous of the good reputation of certain Army regiments tiiat, 
thou(^ he is only too quick to note a real regiment when a member 
of it is of good reputation, he resorts to the subterfuge of inventing 
a regimental name or number if the individual of whom he is writ- 
ing is of low repute or has done anything reprehensible. 

It is interesting to follow up Watson’s mention of Army matters; 
to see just where his conscience has made him change tiie name of 
regiments, and to try to penetrate his sometimes very ingenious 
disguise of the real organization to which certain disagreeable char- 
acters belonged. It is a fairly good indication of just how a man 
stood in Watson’s estimation, to find out how far he has gone in 
the use of camouflage. 

Where he himself was concerned, the good doctor felt that he 
had to tell the truth, even at the risk of mentioning the embar- 
rassing encounter at Maiwand, in which the British Army well and 
truly got itself into a right and proper jam and was most in- 
g^oriously routed. Watson tells as little as possible of the engage- 
ment its^, speaking only of ’’the fatal battle” in A Study in Scarlet, 
and— forgetting modesty in a good cause— featuring himuRlf by 
focusing attention on his wound; thereby manag in g to sidestep a 
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recital in detail of the Maiwand meaa. He' does tdl the truth about 
the regiments to which he was assigned — ^first to the Fifth North> 
umbered Fusiliers and Ihen to the Berkdiires — mid it is interest- 
ing to muse on the fact that had he not been detached from the 
Fusiliers at Candahar and assigned 'to the Berkshires, we mi^t 
never have had the Sherlock Holmes stories; for the Fusilimrs wcm 
not sent to Maiwand, and had Watson stayed with them he would 
not have acquired that mobile wound which invalided him home 
and out of the service, and he would never have met Sherlock 
Holmes. 

In the midst of our gratitude to Medical Headquarters for this 
boon, we might wonder why in the heading of the first chapter of 
A Study in Scarlet Watson rightly describes himself as “John 
H. Watson M.D., Late of the Army Medical Department,’’ whmreas, 
much further on in his narratives, in The Problem oj Thor Bridge, 
he speaks of his tin despatch-box as being labelled “John H. Wat- 
son M.D., Late Indian Army.’’ If Watson’s service with the two 
regiments he mentions was all the Army service he had, he was 
never in the Indian Army, for the Berkshires and the Nordiumber- 
land Fusiliers are of the regular establishment of the British Army, 
and were merely ordered to India; while the Indian Army, as an 
organization, is an entirely separate thing. Colonel Sebastian 
Moran, on the other hand, did belong to the Indian Army, in a dis- 
guised regiment, the real name of which it is not difihcult to dis- 
cover — but he will be dealt with later. It is more than possible that 
there was a connection with the Indian Army in Watson’s im- 
mediate family that made him unconsciously make the mistake of 
painting the term on his tin box, and which would explain his love 
for the entire service of Her Majesty. There was a distinguii^ed 
officer of his name in the Indian Army in his time — ^namely, f Sir 
John Watson, V.C., K.C.B., who as a Lieutenant in the First Paun- 
jaub Cavalry — a regiment that remained loyal during the Mutiny 
— ^won his V.C. at the siege of Delhi, performing great deeds of 
valor which were related in a special official report of Sir Hope 
Grant. Sir John might very well have been an uncle, for whom our 
famous story-teller was named, and whose exploits may very well, 
have turned young John’s thou^ts toward an Army career. For- 
tunately for us, the Maiwand bullet put him on another course. 






Our Watcion began hia Ahny seryiee in HiiSL ertbod^ manner for 
ia;d^tor, for he says, in iSrst introdudng^ himself, that after taking 
. his degree of Doctor of Medicine at Ihe University of London he 
went to Netley to take the course prescribed for Army Surgeons. 
Netley is near Southampton, and it was in the Royal Victoria Mili- 
tary Ho^ital there that he took his training. After that he sailed 
for Bombay, heard that the second Afghan War had begun, “went 
deep into the enemy country,” joined the Fusiliers, was transferred 
to the Berkshires, and toOk part in the Maiwand battle, which was 
the turning point of his life. From an account of the history of the 
Royal Berkshires — or, to give them their full title, PRINCESS 
CHARLOTTE OF WALES’S ROYAL BERKSHIRE REGI- 
MENT, composed of the 49th and 66th Foot — I quote the words 
of Walter Richards,.who wrote their story from their beginning up 
to the middle 1880’s. 

“The second battalion of the Royal Berkshire Raiment consists 
of the old 66th, the original Berkshire Regiment. It dates from 
1755. . . . Active service of a particularly severe nature again fell 
to their lot in the Afghan War of 1880. In July 1880 about five 
hundred of the 66th were with the reinforcements under General 
Burrows, when the force under Shere Ali revolted and the Briti^ 
troops found themselves surrounded by foes. In the encounter, 
sharp and decisive, that ensued, the 66th were the only regiment 
that incurred any loss. But Maiwand was to follow with another 
and more lastly tale. . . . There is no dimmer story in all the war 
annals of the country; no names ^inein her honour-roll with more 
brilliant lustre than do those of the officers and men of the 66th 
who died in that wild day of terror and ruin on the fatal ridge of 
Maiwand. The official report of General Primrose concludes with 
the words in which the conventionalities of routine phraseology are 
swept away in a torrent of soldierly and patriotic admiration for the 
men of whom he wrote. ‘History,’ affiims the General, ‘does not 
afford a grander or finer instance of gallantry and devotion to 
Queen and country than that displayed by the 66th Regiment on 
■ the 27th of July 1880.’ The fi^t — a fight in which every step made 
by our forces seemed but to further engulf them — ^began at nine. 
' li^en six o’clock came, a forlorn column of weary and dejected men 
were reti^ting to Candahar, having been hopelessly beaten by an 







*ovemhelimng enemy^ having- lost two guns •and two dolours, 


leaving dead on the field thirteen hundred of aU its ranla. It is . 
possible that had the advice of Colonel Galbraith of the 66& been 
tak^, the issue of the day mi^t have been different. . . . Gal-^ 
braith, bare-headed — ^his helmet had been struck off — riding ‘con- 
spicuous in his scarlet tunic,’ the special mark of the enemy, cheered 
on his men, who were forging their way into the dense mass of 
Ghaziz cavalry and infantry that hemmed them in. At last the 
retreat was ordered. All was in hopeless disorder, ‘the skeleton 
companies of the 66th alone holding the enemy in check. When last 
seen Galbraith was on a mound kneeling on one knee, mortally 
wounded; around him were his officers and men; in one hand he 
held the Regimental colouyt, around which they rallied. There 
afterwards was his body found.’ . . . Another party of the 66th, 
estimated of about a hundred of all ranks, made a most determined . 
stand in a garden. These were surrounded by the whole Afghan 
Army and fought on until only eleven were left . . . these eleven 
charged out of the garden and died — standing back to back, firing 
steadily and truly, every shot telling, surrounded by thousands.” 

In all this record of bravery against great odds, a record in whidi 
countless names of dead and wounded are given, it is most disap- 
pointing to find that neither Mr. Richards nor General Primrose 
makes any mention of the services or peculiar wound of Dr. John 
Watson. Perhaps they overlooked him in the general excitement, 
and did not think that he rated any special word; but oh, had &ey 
known! — ^had they only known what a difference to the world of 
letters that unrecorded wound was to make, they might have spared 
a moment from recounting the generid debacle to speak of one. 
whose subsequent career was to mean so much. 

Getting into the stride of his story, Watson’s next mention .of 
a regiment in A Study in Scarlet concerns The Royal Marine Li^t 
Infantry. Unlike the American Marine Corps, which is part of the 
Navy, the British rate their Marines as part of the Army, who, 
because of their Rowing out of the famous Trained Bands of Lon- 
don, had the unique privilege of being allowed to march through 
London with drums beating and colors flying. There is if pleasant 
little story that goes thus: ‘‘It happened in the year 1746 that a 
detatchment of Marines, beating along Cheapside, one of the 
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inagiiitrates came up to the officer, requirihg Him to cc^ the drum, 
as no soldierB allowed to inteirupt the civil repose. The Cap- 
toin commanding immediately said, ‘We are Marines.’ 'Oh sir,’ 
replied the aldoman, 'I beg pardon. I did not know it.’ ” 

It is in March 18^ that Watson, looking out of the window into 
Baker Street, sees the man whom Sherlock Holmes instantly identi- 
as a retired sergeant of Marines. That really wam’t such a great 
feat of identification on Holmes’s part, and even Watson should 
have known who the man was, for he admits that the ex-sergeant 
wore the "regulation side-whiskers” then relegate to the enlisted 
men of the Marines. Perhaps Watson really did know, but wrote 
the story as he did so as to glorify Holmes the more. It is the ex- 
Marine, however, now a commissionaire, who ushers in the famous 
Lauriston Garden murder by bringing a note from Tobias Gregson 
asking Holmes to please “favour me with your opinions,” and thus 
leads us to the long story of A Study in Scarlet. 

The Sign of the Four contains quite a few Army references. We 
are told that Captain Morstan was senior captain in “an Indian 
Regiment,” but later on Major Sholto of the same regiment is said 
to belong to the “Thirty-fourth Bombay Infantry.” At the period 
of the Mutiny, when the. events relating to Morstan and Sholto 
began, the regimental numbers of the Bombay Infantry of the 
Indian Army appear to have gone no higher than Thirty. Moreover, 
in the record of their achievements, a thick veil is drawn over the 
history of the Bombay Infantry during the Mutiny, a sure sign 
that th^ were not loyal; but they were back in the line of duty 
soon after, and the Thirtieth was one of the regiments that tried 
to assist the 66th at Maiwand. In view of Watson’s dislike of Major 
Sholto and the doctor’s disapproval of his deceased fatiier-in-law’s 
conduct in the matter of the Agra treasure, I take it that this is one 
of the occasions on which Watson chose to create a fictitious regi- 
ment in which to put his reprehensible characters. But there was a 
Bengal S8th Infantry known as “The Agra Regiment,” to which 
I make a guess that Captain Morstan and Major Sholto really 
belonged. I 

Jonathan Small tells us that he joined the Third Buffs, “that 
, was just starting for India.” This is a real and very famous regi- 
ment, officially known as the Buffs (East Kent Regiment) con- 
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sisting of the Ihird Foo>t. It is one of the oldest in the British Axa^, 
having its origin in the time of Queen Elizabeth. Of course Jona* 
than Small was not with it long, for the crocodile in the Ganges 
snapped off his leg and retired him from active service. Watson 
may have thought to asdgn him to a good regiment out of pity, 
and because at the time that Snudl was in the Buffs he was of 
good character; but it is hard to believe that he really belonged to 
this regiment, because it was sent to the Crimea in 1855— too late 
for Balaklava and Inkerman, but in time for the famous assault on 
the Redan — and stayed there until after the Mutiny in India was 
over. The Buffs’ previous service in India was under General Grey 
at Punniar against the Mahrattas in 1843, and I doubt if Small 
went there with them at tl)r«t date, particularly as th^ had not 
been in England before that, but went to India from New South 
Wales. Small, going on with his story, speaks of the Third Bengal 
Fusiliers, by which he probably means (or else Watson deliberately 
misquotes him) the Third Bengal Infantry — the famous Guttrie- 
korpultan — ^which stood firm and loyal during the Mutiny. He is 
vague about the other regimental designations at Agra, merely 
mentioning “some Sikhs, two troops of Horse and a battery of 
Artillery” and later “my Paunjaubees” “who had borne arms 
against us at Chillian Wallah,” a battle which won for the Empire 
the territory of the Paimjaub. 

The next Army man mentioned is Colonel Hayter, in The 
Reigate Squires, who had come under Watson’s care in India — but 
that information is just about as far as we get, for his branch of 
the service is not given. He evidently was not the Colonel of the 
66th, who was Galbraith, killed at Maiwand; nor do I think that 
Hayter could have been the Colonel of the Norihumbaland Fusi- 
liers, who kept the Khyber Line. In the year 1880, however, Hay^ 
must have been of some lower rank, and he might have been, 
in either regiment, or in wme other organization stationed at 
Candahar. 

In The Crooked Man we are introduced to a dead man. Colonel 
Barclay of the Royal Munsters,^ then supposed to be at ^daridiot. 
The Royal Munster Fusiliers, at the time that Watson wrote of 
them, consisted of the 101st and 104th Regiments, both old regi- 

' In the English editions, they were the Royal MoiUowt. 
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luweever, “the Royal Munsters” (which is the old One Hundred and 
j^venteenth) is. “one of the most famous Irish Regiments in the 
Britii^ Army. It did wonders in the Crimea and Mutiny.” The real 
' Royal Munsters, organized by Clive, went into the British and not 
into tbe Indian Army, because it was made up of white men and 
known as the Bengal European Regiment. Most of these men were 
sirish, and it bears on its colors the Shamrock in addition to the 
Royal Tiger of Bengal, but it was not an Irish regiment in any 
sense; It never came to the British Isles until 1871. 1 find no record 
of its having been in the Crimea, and it did not leave India until 
. it came to England in 1871. There is record of a Private Regan of 
the Munsters, whose gallant conduct before Delhi won him great 
preferment, and a Private MacGovern who won the V.C., either of 
whom might have been in Watson’s mind when he gave the early 
history of Colonel Barclay. Aside from its Mutiny service, there 
seems to be nothing in the regimental history that coincides with 
Watson’s facts, so we can easily see the low opinion in which Watson 
held Colonel Barclay — ^and no wonder, after the way the dead man 
had treated Henry Wood! 

In The Greek Interpreter, Watson records the spirited set-to be- 
tween Sherlock and Mycroft Holmes over the identification of a 
man they saw from the window of the Diogenes Club. Among 
other things, they instantly identify him as an old soldier recently 
discharged from the Royal Artillery as a non-conunissioned officer; 
because of his bearing, his still wearing ammunition boots, his ex- 
pression of authority, and the fact that he “had not the cavalry 
stride, yet he wore his hat on one side, as is shown by the lighter 
skin on that side of the brow. His weight is against his being a 
sapper. He is in the artillery.” All of this is true, and a nice score 
for Sherlock and Mycroft; but one could wish that they had gone 
a little further and told us whether the man belonged to the Royal 
Horse Artillery or the Field or Garrison branch. It would have 
been easy for them, but for some strange reason they stopped in 
mid-stride, though they were voluble enough about his being a 
widower and about his children’s ages. For my part, I deduce that 
the ex-Sergeant belonged to the Garrison Artillery, because he did 
not have the cavalry stride and because of his weight, which pre- 
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^uded too much riding and activity. ' 

In The Naval Treaty there is mention of the commisi^na^ 
at the Foreign Office. This man, Tangey 'by name, is supposed to 
have been an old soldier from the famous Coldstream Guards. Wat- 
son, anxious to establish the good ch^acter of his man, assign 
him to one of the most famous regiments in the whole British Army. 
The Coldstreams (“Goalies”), now of the Household Brigade, were 
the fighting regiment of General Monk, which inarched with him 
into London on February 2nd, 1660, to end the sway of the Roimd- 
heads and herald the return of the Monarchy. Their service has 
been long and always' honorable. 

And now we come to our arch-villain in a top hat and evening 
dress, toting a collapsible air/gun with a “curiously misshapen butt” 
into his lair in the Empty House in Baker Street across from 221B. 
He is described as “Moran, Sebastian, Colonel. Unemployed. For- 
merly First Bangalore Pioneers,” and so on. His Army service is 
taken up again when he is described as having taken part in the 
“Jowaki Campaign, Afghan Campaign, Charasiab (despatches), 
Sherpur and Cabul.” Nevertheless, in spite of his good record, Sher- 
lock Holmes tells Watson that Moran “made India too hot to hold 
him,” whereupon “he retired, came to London and again acquired 
an evil name.” With such a man, surely our good Watson would 
do his best to camouflage the organization which he polluted by 
membership. Of course there is no Bangalore Pioneer Regiment, 
but th^e was a very famous Corps in the Indian Army called The 
Corps of Madras Sappers and Miners (The Queen’s Own), which 
consisted of two separate bodies, the Engineers and Pioneers, whose 
history, dating from the capture of Seringapatam, closely parallels ' 
Moran’s service during his time with it. Bangalor, near the eastern 
boundary of Mysore, is just next to the district of Madras, and 1|iis 
may account for the association of the districts in Watson’s mind 
when he came to paraphrasing the name of the real regiment to 
which his knave belonged. The Madras Pioneers served in the 
Afghan Campaign, Sherpur and Cabul, and had detachments in 
the Jowaki Campaign ; also at Charasiah. There is eithei; a curious 
mistake in the American edition of the Canon {The Complete Sher- 
lock Holmes, Garden City Publishing Company, 1938), or else 
Watson has been at his tricks again. I have quoted this edition 
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—shove as saying “Charasiab (despatches)”;^ whereas the engage- 
ment referred to was really Gharasiah, at which the Third Gkwrkas 
fodght so gallantly. In some way the final h has been changed intd'a 
b, but whether this is a typographical error that was not corrected in 
proof, or a delib^ate falsification by Dr. Watson, I have no way of 
, knowing.* ' 

Sherlock Holmes spoke of Moran’s iron nerve and instanced the 
story told in India of how he crawled down a drain after a wounded 
man-eating tiger. This would appear to be pure bravado, and an 
act (hat served no purpose, for the tiger could surely have been left 
(here to die and be washed down with the next rain. A baffling 
.reference to Colonel Moran by Holmes occurs in The Adventure of 
the lUustrious Client. In The Adventure of the Empty House, 
Moran was arrested and taken away by, the. police, presumably to 
be tried and executed for his crimes in the year 1894 in the month of 
April, and Holmes said, “Colonel Moran will trouble us no more.” 
Yet m. The Adventure of the Illustrious Client, where General de 
Merville “of Bhyber fame” (I can find no trace of him) is spoken 
of. Holmes talks to Colonel James Damery (no regiment or de- 
partment given) of “the late Professor Moriarty” and “the living 
Colonel Sebastian Moran” — ^in September of 19021 Could there 
have been a miscarriage of justice? 

The poor Blanched Soldier, Godfrey Emsworth, had been in the 
Middlesex Corps of the Imperial Yeomanry, an organization that 
was raised to fight in the Boer War. He and his anxious friend, Mr. 
James M. Dodd, were both of unimpeachable character, and so of 
course their regiment was very much a real one. Dr. Watson, when 
he wrote this story, had the great advantage of consulting the work 
of his Literary Agent, The Great Boer War, in order to verify the 
actions in which this regiment was engaged ; and so the doctor very 
I»operly says that they were in action near Diamond Hill and out- 
side of Pretoria, as it was in that phase of the war, the march to 
Pretoria and subsequent actions, that the Imperial Yeomanry did 
its best service. Watson had young Emsworth speak of the “morn- 
ing fight at Buffelspruit, outside Pretoria on the Eastern Railway 
line” and tell of his adventures afterwards, when he was separated 

* The name is spelt “Charasiab’' in all English book and omnibus editions 
as well. Ed. 



1^, Watson and the Blitisk Army 

from his regiment in that fi^t. The Agent recounts that action as 
having taken place at Brankhont Spruit, and his map diows the 
Delagoa Bay Railway line, which did-run east of the city to the 
ocean. Either there was no teamwork here, or else Watson again ' 
used his wonderful imagination, perhaps in order to obscure the 
frail leading to the lep» hospital, though why he should have done 
so is hard to say. His reasoning in most changes of names is easily 
followed, however, and the transparent motives that caused him to 
twist both names and places. He little thought, poor man, as he 
blithely went his liter^ way, that someone some day would pick 
his little subterfuges to pieces and find out what he really meant 
and what he was at such pains to conceal. He felt, no doubt, that he 
was doing what any gentleidan would do who had the welfare of 
the Britiidi and Indian Armies at heart. 
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by Russell McLaughlin * 

I KNEW a great deal about Sherlock Holmes some years before I 
learned to read, and so did all my companions on Alfred Street in 
old Detroit. Not only did we consider him a flesh-and-blood mortal, 
but we had the vague idea that he lived in Detroit and that we were 
likely to see him walking down the street. 

There were two reasons for this. 

The enterprising publishers of Collier’s Weekly, back in those 
days, used to present a year’s subscriber with a modest bonus: a 
paur of grey-backed volumes whose titles were A Study in Scarkt 
and The Sign of the Four. This economical acquisition of a pair of 
masterpieces naturally prompted the close perusal of the same by 
our dders, producing much Sherlockian conversation around every 
fireside on the street. Youthful ears overheard these discussions and 
the name of the detective grew familiar. 

So we used to clamor for stories of Sherlock Holmes, and my 
father, a great enthusiast, was always happy to comply, often rely- 
ing on his own powers of invention for thrilling plots of an im- 
promptu nature. He was careful to inform us that all his stories — 

' From Mr. McLauchlin’s Alfred Street, Conjure House, Detroit, 1946. 
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even his excursions into fancy — ^had been collected and wntten 
down by a certain Dr. Watson, who enjoyed the incalculable advasi4 
tage of being the great man’s friend and room-mate. 

And something like that went on in every household where 
Collier’s was delivered by ^e postman. 

But the second reason was perhaps more potent. Suddebly 
Sherlock Holmes came to life; not the “real” Sherlock, we .dimly 
understood, but an altogether satisfactory facsimile. For William 
Gillette came to town, as part of his famous first tour, and every 
young gentleman on 'Alfred Street demanded, with the utmost in 
passion, to be taken to see him, even if the family were in con- 
sequence obliged to temporir.* with /the butcher. 

So it was that the first time I ever entered a theater was to 
occupy a balcony seat in the Detroit Opera House and to watch, 
throughout one perfectly remembered afternoon, the tall form of 
Gillette and his weary, handsome face, as there magically unfolded 
that wonderful melodrama of his own contriving. I was five years 
old and had not learned to write my name. 

But I at once became, and so did all my contemporaries, a brim- 
ming reservoir of information about Holmes and Watson and 
Moriarty and the rascally Larrabee couple. 

A few years afterward, when I had made some headway in Ihe 
art of reading, I saw the play again, in a humbler theater and per- 
formed by, I think, Herbert Kelcey. But that was sacrilege, as I 
quickly recognized. There was but one face in all the world to be 
received as Sherlock’s own ; the countenance of William Gillette. 
We aU professed this; and our elders assented. We had not become 
critics, only votaries; confirmed in our devotion at the golden 
matinee. And many a long year later we came to know, those of us 
whose faith was unfaltering, that our judgment was correct aiid 
shared by many men of high repute and one incomparable illus- 
trator. 

Thus in the days when I was only five and none of us was more 
than seven, the person of Gillette became entangled, in^our minds, 
with his great original’s; and, while we vaguely knew ^at he wt» 
but an actor, impersonating the hero, yet we felt that thereafter 
we should recognize our Sherlock at a glance. 

For five or more succeeding years, the best of all Alfred Street 




xes, on ia rainy Saturday afternoon, was tiie enactment of 
(luting Baker Steeet dramas, first based upon Ike play and odd 
iieea^ of our elders’ narratives and finally founded, with no small 
ifidaolarship, on the tales themselves, which we, by then, could read. 
; We took turns at the characters but only one of us, a strong and 
't^ubbom youth, was ever Holmes himself. I was often Watson, 
be^g chunky and faithful. 


It seems to me — ^and to some others, too — ^that of all the good 
lines written by Booth Tarkington, the best was in a message which 
he Sent to William Gillette on a famous evening in 1929. Wrote Mr. 
Tarkington, ’’Your return to the stage is a noble and delightful 
Oveht, and, speaking for myself, I would rather see you play 
^lerlock Holmes than be a child again on Christmas morning.” 
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. Is Dr. Watson in the House? 

Sms: 

Reading the story of Jonathan Small, I note that “a crocodile 
took me . . . and nipped off my ri^t leg . . . just above the 
knee." In the next paragraph he says . . my leg was no great 
obstacle, for I had enough knee left to keep a good grip. . . .** 
I believe it is usually necessity to fmther shorten the femur 
in order to form a flap for padding for the stump. Was this porhaps 
not so of the ’60s7 If research has already been made along these 
lines, please forgive and forget. 

Leila R. Cameron 

Ottawa, Ofit. 


Another Bow 

SiBs: 

Concerning Dr. Hammond’s letter (Vol. I, p. 477) on the equivo- 
cal pronunciation of “bow” in His Last Bow, may I point out an 
important clue in Dr. Doyle’s preface to The Case-Book? Here the 
literary agent says: “I fear that Mr. Sherlock Holmes may becmne 
like one of those popular tenors who, having outlived their time, 
are still tempted to make repeated farewell bows to their indulgent 
audiences.” Is it not thus clear that bough, rather than bo, is the 
correct pronunciation? It may, of course, be argued that this is at 
best only apocryphal evidence, but I maintain that it is bett^ than 
no evidence at aJL 

. Nathan Benois 


New York, N. Y. 
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' • ■ ThilBaker "Strict 

An Encounter with Dr. Do^U - 


I am unable adequately to express how really grateful I am to 
have the. JoTTBXAii. My interest in Sh^lock Holmes goes back to 
my boyhood days when my father, a -minister with a fine library, 
and a great reader, brought me A Study in Scarlet, The Sign of 
the Four, The Adventure^ and The Memoirs. I, too, have peered 
into the d^ths of the Reichenbach Falls. ... 

During the winter of 1926 I met Sir Arthur Conan Doyle at 
Orhuielwald in Switzerland. 1 was at the- time an assistant in the 
-surgical clinic at the University of Berne, and often we spent our 
holidays in the high mountains. One of my associates, a Montreal 
surgeon, as we were skating together one day, pointed to a man 
,who was curling at a rink over at the side of the hotel. “Do you 
know who that is?” he asked. I had no idea. “Well,” he said, “that 
is -Conan Doyle.” 

Later, I met the good doctor, and since I was also a physician, 
became acquainted wi<h him. In vain did I try by every known 
method of “history taking” at my command to get him to talk with 
me about the great one or about “the sacred writings.” He simply 
wasn’t interested. He talked at length about the p^che, and 1 am 
confident he would have been greatly interested in the present 
advance of psychosomatic medicine. 

George M. Curtis, M.D. 

Columbus, 0. 


Another Suggestion 

Si^: 

Why not run a contest in each issue of the Journal under the 
heading “My Favorite Character in the Sacred Writings, and My 
Reasons”? Subscribers could write letters of a certain length with 
the winning entry published in each issue. I know that such a conr 
test would mean plenty of extra work for the editor, but I think 
that result^ would be interesting to all Sherlockians. ^ 

Anoello Hampabbs 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 



/ Mrs. Hud$ok*t Greatest Bole 
Sirs: .• 1 ■ ' • ' - 

Dr« Watson is noteworthy more for his stolidness dian for hih 
inquisitiveness or deductive abiUty. On several occasions Hdmes 
.was clearly nettled on this account (vide The Adventure of the 
Dancing Men). Possibly this characteristic of Dr. Watson’s ^iSbled 
Mycroft to keep the rooms in Baker Street in statu quo whfle 
Holmes was traveling in Tibet and other far regions. 

Dr. Watson apparently never once questioned either Mrs. Hud- 
son or Mycroft as to thq disposition of the famous scrapbooks mid 
other voluminous records or the curios of crime which adorned the 
suite. This is clearly indicated by Dr. Watson’s surprise at hearing 
that the rooms had been kept up during Holmes’s absence. On the 
other hand, Mrs. Hudson kept her secret inviolate for three years. 

Without a doubt the rooms were under constant surveillan^ce 
by ihe confederates of Professor Moriarty for some time subsequent 
to the supposed death of Holmes. Mrs. Hudson probably had to 
turn away several prospective lodgers possessed of a suspicious 
interest in those famous rooms, and to do so with innocence mir- 
rored in her good soiil and plausibility 'in every word. It is surely 
the most difficult role she ever had to play, particularly as ^e 
presumed Holmes to be dead and yet had to keep up the rooms 
without exciting public comment. Certainly a woman can keep a 
secret! Mrs. Hudson, long suffering and uncomplaining, deserves 
another tribute for her tact and cooperation in this arrangemmit 
with Mycroft. 

E. W. Blank 

Metuchen, N.J. 

^'Commuting" Again 
Sirs: > 

One of my duties as a Scandalous Bohemian is to keep Mr. 
C. R. Andrew supplied with Mr. J. F. Christ’s Sherlockian articles 
that appw frequently in toe Chicago Tribune. I have been corre- 
sponding with Mr. Qirist, and we have been arguing toe mattw 
of “commuting a felony.” I base my arguments on toe definition 
of “commute” in Crabb’s English Synonyms. Crabb gives one mean- 
ing of commute as “to exchange, especially one form of pu n i tom ent 
for anothep, such as toe exchanging of the death penalty for one 
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of banidunent.” Tlius Holmes exdxanged the peoaii^ im^iBO&> 
mwt (punishment fdr a fdony) for Rjrdtf’s fear of being turned, 
over to the police and exposure of his stealing the gem. One could 
even extend it to banishment— consider: “I will fly, Holmes, 
I wfll leave the country, sir.” 

The. point of Holmes’s not haying the authority to commute 
anything can be absolved throu^ Mycnroft’s influence: ’’Mycroft 
pot only understands the British government, but . . . occasion* 
ally he ig the British government.” 

^ Dotle W. Bbckembtbb 

Centralia, III. 

WHAT SOME OF. OUR READERS SAY 

My opinion of the Journal? It’s that of every normal per^ 
who reads even one copy: it’s the best publication rince the Bible. 
— Mbs. 0. Robert Rbaoan, Westport, Conn. 

The BSJ is utterly charming and delightful — I hope it con* 
tmues for many, many years. — ^Mileb Becker, Chicago, III. 

Volume- II Number 1 is the best yet published. Articles of the 
^rpe contributed by Vincent Starrett, W. B. White, and Marie 
Rod^ make the . old gas-lamp bum brighter. — ^D. R. Sallee, 
Kaneaa City, Mo. 

' I enjoy the Journal very much. I like the text layout because 
it ie solid text and no pages lost by advertisements, which are in 
firont and back covo's where they belong. — Earle Cornwall, Lo$ 
Angeles, Calif. 

The Journal is the best thing of its kind ever done. All of ufl 
who have walked down Baker Street on a . foggy winter’s ni^t 
salute you! — ^Frederick B. Sbrotx^, Los Angeles, Calif. 

This serious, scientific, tongu#m-cheek study of Holmes helps 
keep him, for me, a man — ^(he same living parson he was to me in 
the glamorous uncritical days of my boyhood. — C. Russell Small, 
Winnetka, lU. 

In thk day and it’s the kind of creativity that, since it can* 
not lead to harmful ends, ought to be encouraged— 4nd every issue 
of ihe BSJ renews my faith in mankind.— Helen L. Linn, New 
York,N.Y. 



A SHERLOt:K HOLMES QUIZ 

t 

by Jambs Snsms, M.A. (Hons.) 


1. Where were Sherlock Holmes’s rooms? (b) What number of street, 
in all probability? (c) What distinguishing feature had the house?. 

2. Who was Sherlock Holmes’s landlady? (b) How much did Holmes 
pay her, for her rooms and service? 

3. “Elementary, my, dear Watson!’’ From which of the Adventum, 
exactly, does this household phrase come? 

4. Amati, Guameri or Stratdivari — ^which of these great Italians had 
made Sherlock’s violin? (b) How much had he paid for it, and 
where? (c) How much was it really worth?, 

5. What was Holmes’s favorite method (a) of getting about London? 
(b) of getting about England? 

6; What “old friend’’ in Scotiand’^Yard often did the routine work in 
Holmes’s cases? (b) Were the two of them always on the best of 
terms? (c) What younger C.I.D. men later appeared on the scene? 

7. What must be reckoned, in all probability, the most romantic 
episode in Sherlock Holmes’s life? 

8. On what famous occasion did Holmes pretend — ^to Dr. Watson and 
to his landlady — that he was dying? (b) Who was called iif for 
consultation? 

9. What kind of pipe did Sherlock habitually smo)ce? (b) What, ap- 
pears to have b^ his favourite tobacco? (c)' Would he touch 
cigarettes? 

10. In what story did Sherlock Holmes first make his appearance? 
(b) Who published it, and where? 

11. At the auction of Sherlock Holmes’s property, what favourite gar- 
inent must, in all probability, have fetched a high price? 

12. “'This is your department, Watson!’* What was? 

13. I^lhere was something remarkable about Sherlock’s eyes, and about 
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' ^ lu^r What were there pecidiaritieB? 

14/ Ffom what bad habit did Dr. Watson attempt, frdm time to time, 
to wean^Sberlock Holmes? (b) From what disease did be occanon- 
ally suffer? 

1$. The Adventure of the Five Orange Pips; A Scandal in Bohemia; 
The Bed-Headed League; A Case of Identity. Which of these stories 
was the fint short story publiphed in The Strand Magazine! 
(b) Which was the lost short story published (April, 1927)? 

16. to which Adventure did Sherlock Holmes confess: “We 'have not 
yet met pur Waterloo, Watson, but this is our Marengo’'? 

17. What “great gift” (according to Dr. Watson) did Sherlock Holmes. 
NOT hpve?^ 

18. On what occasion did Holmes’s landlady actually play a part in 
toe plot? 

19. A foreign Power conferred a decoration on Sherlock Holmes, 
(a) Which Power? and (b) What decoration? 

20. Between* what dates, exactly, did Sherlock Holmes disappear? 

21. to what case, after his supposed death, did Holmes mysteriously 
reappear? (b) to what disguise did he first of all confront Watson? 

22. Who was believed to have been the living original (a) of Sherlock 
Holmes? (b) of Dr. 

23. Where, are we told, did Sherlock Holmes live in retirement? (b) to 
what pursuit did he tell Watson he had been engaged? 

24. What tasty dish did the two friends enjoy especially in Baker 
Street? (b) What liqueur did Sh^lock recommend, along with coffee 
and cigars? (c) What snack did he love to eat when pressed for time? 

25. Name some hobbies which Sherlock Holmes loved, in addition to 
“his practice.” 

26. What method had Dr. Watson of reckoning the difBculty of a prob- 

confronting Sherlock Holmes? 

27. Did Sherlock Holmes ever come to grips with toe agents of Germany? 




OF PROVIDENCE 
(>• i KT.Ks: Roland Hammond, M.D., 
Danring Master; Roger T. Clapp, 
Cypher. Communications should be 
addressed to Dr, Hammond at 41 
Roylston Avenue, Providence 6, 
R. I. 

Tun First Annual Cotillion of 
The Dancing Men was held at the 
I’rovidence Art Club on January 
24, 1947. The Bohemian atmos- 
phere of the Club formed an ap- 
propriate setting for the gathering, 
since it was organized in 1880, just 
at the time when Dr. Watson was 
coming up the long road from Mai- 
wand. The “#221B” w^as hung 
over the door-knocker, and the sun- 
dial, with its cryptic message held 
down by a pebble, was on the table. 


A Rhode Island dinner, prepared 
under the expert supervision of Mr. 
Miner and including the famed 
Jonnycake, was served to a party 
of twelve. We were honored by 
four members of The Speckled 
Band: James Keddie, Jr., Belden 
Wigglesworth, Mandel E. Cohen, 
M.D. and Richard Fiske; and two 
from The Five Orange Pips: Owen 
P. Frisbie and Benjamin S. Clark. 
The three other members of The 
Dancing Men, E. Tudor Gross, 
George L. Miner and W. Chesley 
Worthington, together with Brad- 
ford F. Swan as a guest, completed 
the company. Letters and telegrams 
were received from various other 
Scion societies. The t/aditional toast 
to The Master was drunk during 
the preprandial exercises, and dur- 
ing the evening appropriate pledges 
were given to Hilton Cubitt, Abe 
Slaney and Elsie. 
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Th^ Bak^ Stteei 


: ,,'niiBi ’ Uierary exereises wei* 
a|p«9e4 by The Dancing Master, 
Who inentioned the residence, in 
Proindence of Edgar Allan Poe and 
Mb Sourt^ip with Mrs. Sarah 
Whibnan, carried on lai^ly in one 
:of the alcoves of -the Providence 
Athenaeum. He had also been in- 
foim^ that a certain individual, 
whose first names were Hamish 
Watson, had worked in one of the 
Providence hospitals several years 
ago. “The Pedigree of The Dancing 
Men” was traced by Dr. Hammond 
through the writings of Fletcher 
Pratt, Melville Davisson Post and 
the suggestive drawings of “The 
Restless Impp” in St. Nicholas mag- 
axine for June, 1874. Cordial greet- 
ings from The Speckled Band were 
ext^ded by the Cheetah, James 
Heddie, Jr., and from The Five 
Orange Pips by Benjamin S. Clark. 
'A rondeau, written especially for 
^ occasion, was delivered by 
Belden Wigglesworth, Archivist of 
The Speckled Band. E. Tudor 
Gross read a parody, “The Mystery 
of the Art Club Mortgage,” a Ker- 
lock Shomes Adventure as recorded 
by Dr. Warsaw, in the well-known 
pattern that has become familiar to 
iread^ of Stamps. Owen P. Frisbie 
recited from memory a delightful 
rondel recalling many places and 
diaiacters in the Sacred Writings, 
^id ending with the couplet: 

Pour out. I Adventure sits with him 
udio tips ' 

The cup with Holmes and Watson, 

The Pips. 


The Musgnve ^ual was voiced 
by Owen P. Frisbie as the Cuion, 
with rile proper responses from the 
audience. 

The program for the event, en- 
titled “Alimentary, My dear Wat- 
son I” was produced by Mr. Worth- 
ington. 


THE SIX NAPOLEONS OF 
BALTIMORE 

OFFiCEBs: Paul S. Clarkson (Har- 
ker), Gasogene; Allen Robertson 
(Beppo), TantaHus', James T. Hy- 
slop (Peterson) , Commissionaire. 
All communications should be ad- 
dressed to Mr. Robertson at 3963 
Greenmount Avenue, Baltimore 18, 
Md. 

OuB MEETING was held at the Uni- 
versity Club, and all Six of the 
Nepoleons met at the Criterion Bar 
and raised the traditional toast at 
6 p.H. We were honored to have as 
our guest one of the newly desig- 
nated captains of the Maryland 
police, Lt. Alex L. Emerson, who 
gave us an interesting sidelight on 
the use of the bloodhound in the 
solution of crime. 

Richard Q. Yardley' presented to 
the Gasogene the original of the 
cartoon appearing in the Sun for 
January 4th: his discussion of 
Holmes was erudite, as was the new 
riieory on the famous tooth episode 
presented by Dr. John C. Heck, a 
neophyte in the lore who will pass 
the required ocaminalion. 
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The §eion 

'Ihe‘ Tantalusv read the corre- 
spondence he had had with Hon. J. 
Edgar Hoover, who was delighted 
with the portfolio of Scotland Yard 
photographs presented by Commis- 
sionaire Hyslop. Prof. James H. 
Fitzgerald Brewster, of Johns Hop- 
kins University, reported that Sher- 
lock Holmes was ‘ correct in his 
opinion of Monsieur Bertillon, 
whose testimony in the Dreyfuss 
case helped to cause a miscarriage 
of justice. Napoleon Paxtoi^ as- 
serted definitely that Devine did 
not make the bust of Napoleon. It 
was decided to review A Scandal in 
Bohemia for the next assembly. 
The Tantalus reported that a sub- 
scription had been entered for the 
Journal in the name of the Enoch 
Pratt Library of Baltimore. 

The Napoleons submit, for the 
delight of the Journal's readers, 
this ‘^Sonnet for a ‘Six Napoleons' 
Dinner" written by James T. Hy- 
slop: 

We have two honored guests with 
us tonight: 

Each in our hearts reserves for 
them a chair. 

One, tall, beak-nosed, keen-eyed 
and spare. 

The other broad, full-faced and of a 
medium height — 

Two men to whom the world owes 
much delight. 

‘The game’s afoot” we hear the 
taller one declare; 

Let us adjourn with that immortal 
pair, 


Sdaeties 

To where a London gaBlan||>'i^C|^ 
a feeble light: 

Let’s join Inspectors Gregsbn and 
Lestrade 

In paying tribute to our famoua 
host;; 

Let’s sample tantalus and gasogene,. 

Discussing crimes that tantalized, 
the Yard, 

And these two men, in mem’iy 
ever green: 

To Holmes and Watson, gentlemen, 
a toast! 


THE WISTERIA LODGE 
CONFEDERATES / 

officer: Manly Wade Wellman, 
Commanding Colonel. All Com- 
munications should be addressed 
to Mr. Wellman at Pinebluff, N. C. . 

This is to announce the ofBcial 
organization of the Wisteria Lodge 
Confederates as a Scion Society of 
the Baker Street Irregulars. 

Pending consideration of qualifi- 
cations of several possible reeniits 
(a number wish to join, but seem 
shaky on just what liie Sherlockian 
viewpoint should be), we are three 
in the WLC; myself, acting Com- 
manding Colonel pending a format 
choosing of officers; my brother 
Creighton Wellman, also of Pine- 
bluff, who is a lifelong Sherloek- 
ian; and Mr. Richard W. Van^ 
Fossen of Durham, North Garp^ 
lina. All officers of the WLC 
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io meet Deep Soutiiefn 
jN^oiremrate., The Commanding 
"^icdimel will execute the ofBce of 
pmi^ent, . the Recording Colonel 
wffl serve as secretary, and the 
&q;^ly Colonel will supply liquor, 
ice a^ soda water according to 
the vdshes and resources of the 
order: 

This is a small banning, in 
numbers at least. Yet we remember 
bow small was the Army of North- 
. em Virginia, and how efficient. 

I ehall report more progress as 
' it occurs. And I, and one or more 
of the other Confederates, will cer- 
’tainly be present next January at 
the Murray Hill Hotel or wher- 
ever else the faithful gather. 

' 1 : 

THE AMATEUR MENDICANT 
SOCIETY OF DETROIT 

ovnoms: Russell McLauchlin, 

Oatogene-, Harry Bannister, Tanta- 
lut", Harry V. Wade, ride-PToiter; 
Nevin C. Fish, Lascar. Communi- 
cations should be addressed to Mr. 
McLauchlin in care of the Detroit 
News. 

Amateub MENmcANcr soared to 
the highest point yet attained on 
tiie evening of March 14, as wc 
have good reason to remember. It 
was the Annual Dinner and the 
place was the Stockholm Restau- 
rant in'Detxoit, in an upper room, 
to eater which it wae first necessary 


to ascend 17 steps. About two dcseu 
Sherlockians, after drinMng the 
Toasts, responding to the Ritual 
and singing the .^them, sat down 
at the table. 

Mendicant , Robert G. (Tre- 
lawney Hope) Harris was able to 
stagger to his feet and serve as 
toastmaster. Several remarkable 
addresses, pleasantly accented by 
burps and belches, were delivered. 

First, however, came two fea- 
tures, prepared long in advance and 
uncomplicated by smorgasbord. 
These were recordings, piped into 
the Stockholm from, the studio of 
Station WWJ, through the good of- 
fices of the Tantalus, who is also 
manager of the station: A complete 
performance, cast and directed by 
the station, of Miss Edith Meiser’s 
radio-adaptation of “A Scandal in 
Bohemia”; and an address to the 
Mendicants, recorded by Miss 
ZaSu Pitts for this very occasion, 
entitled “Mrs. Hudson Makes a 
Platter.” 

Distinguished visitors bore a 
large share of the program and they 
were three: Edgar W. Smith, a well- 
known industrialist who, they say, 
is likely to become prominent, some 
day, in Sherlockian circles; Robert 
J. Bayer, of the Chicago Basker- 
villes; and C. R. Andrew, who keeps 
the torch alight in Akron. Messrs. 
Smitii and Bayer made secret com- 
munication of matters which will 
soon be spread before the national 
membership and therefore should 
not be described in this rqxirt. Mr. 
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Smitii presents each member of 
the AMS with a “special edition” 
of the Baxbb SnoBET Joobnal; a 
greeting card suitable to the oc- 
casion, under the Joubnal’b mast- 
head. Mr. Andrew, with liberal 
quotations from an Old Bailey 
transcript, elucidated “The Terri- 
ble Death of Crosby the Banker”^ 
in an able and fearless manner. 

But these visiting celebrities by 
no means threw the resident Men- 
dicants into the shade. Mendicant 
Ronald R. (Buck) Weaver Opened 
the program with what is doubtless 
the final word on “The Bow Win- 
dow.” Mendicant Harry Hartman 
read a brilliantly reasoned judicial 
opinion, handed down in the appeal 
of “Plain Facts vs. Ultimate Real- 
ity,” in which was established, by 
unanswerable logic, the super- 
mundane actuality of Sherlock 
Holmes. 

There were also quizzes, pre- 
pared by the Lascar and the Gaso- 
gene; the former’s concerned with 
canonical clubs and the latter’s 
dealing with ladies of the name of 
Violet and gentlemen with the title 
of Colonel. Mendicant John Shar- 
man won the club-quiz and Mendi- 
cant Weaver the Colonel-Violet 
.^test. 

Not the smallest feature of the 
evening was the display of a large 
ordnance map of Victorian London, 
on which Mendicant Harris had 
indicated, by the labor of many 
’ months, every canonical structure 
and street address, of whatever na- 


■;» 


Sdoieti^s . 

ture, together with a 
made identification an esny 
even for the visitors. 

Agreeably to the principle 
modesty is not to be ranked among 
the virtues, the Amateur Mendi- . ^ 
cant Society surveys its own merits . 
with a splendid complacency and < 
challenges all Scions, wherever sH- . 
uate, to organize shindigs in any 
way comparable to the tremendous 
event of March 14. 


THE FIVE ORANGE PIPS OP - 

WESTCHESTER COUNTY ^ 
On Friday evening, February girt. 
The Five Orange Pips Were the 
guests of Dr. Thomeycroft Hux- 
table at Priory Lodge, adjoinm^ 
the Priory School, in Summit, N. J. 
Present were Jephro Rucastle, 
Reginald Musgrave, Roaring Jack 
Woodley, Victor Trevor, John Mc- 
Murdo and Dr. Huxtable; regret- 
tably absent were Henry Baker and 
Sir Henry Baskerville. 

The group dined on oysters and 
roast goose, and in the latter wfts 
foimd, after much searching, a . 
stone thought to resemble a blue 
carbuncle. Each of the members 
present read the paper he had pre- 
pared for the occasion, and there 
was much challenge and diideetio 
in the canon, all in the earnest '^n 
befitting this erudite and most 
arcane of the Scions. 

The Pips have set definitely upon 
the month of February as ^ ;; 

casion for their annudd meeting, « - 
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Austen, Bliss 
The Final Problem 
^ The Queen’s Awards, 1946; 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 

1946. 

Holmesian methods, exerted by 
Christopher Morley and How- 
ard Haycraft, and abetted by 
much familiar Holmesian text, 
solve the murder of Ellery 
Queen by Colonel Moran. 

Christ, Jat Finley 
Irregular Chronology of Baker 
Street: I. Fragments 
The Fanlight House, Chicago, 

1947. 

Appetite-whetting samples of 
Mr. Christ’s work-in-progress: 
dealing with A Study in Scar- 


let, The Sign of the Four, Silver 
Blaze, The Cardboard Box, and 
The Final Problem. 

Kasner, Edward, and James New- 
man 

References 

Mathematics and the Imagina- 
tion 

Simon k Schuster, New York, 
1940. 

The Dancing Men are used to 
demonstrate the equation of 
the laws of probability. 

McCleary, George F., M.D. 

Three Examination Papers 
The National Review, London, 
December, 1946. 

Discourse on a trilogy of quis- 
ses, the third of which is that of 





£. V. Knox t^ Puhc^ ior O^ 
tober 31, 1928,. u previously 


Skvo^ Eqwabd D. ' 

Sborlock Holmes at Havesfoi^ 


- listed. 

The Apotheosis of Sherlo^ 
Holmes 

The National Review, London, 
December, 1946. 

Mostly about the dating of 
The Sign of the Four, but 
B. S. 1. commentary, too; with 
quotation of the third verse pf 
the society’s Anthem: as by 
“Londoner.” / 

McLaughlin, Russell 
Alfred Street and Baker Street 
Alfred Street, Conjure House, 
Detroit, 1946. 

A sympathetic chapter in a 
sympathetic book, which tells 
of pre-irregular Sherlockian 
doinp in old Detroit. 

MacNamaba, Bbinsley 
The Man Who Knew Sherlock 
Holmes 

Tomorrow, New York, July, 1946. 
A third-person pastiche, in the 
form of an Irish tall tale. 


College 

• The Hayerford Review, Hav^ 
ford. Fa., Spring, 1945. 
Random comment on the saga 
and the B. S. I., and on thb . 
Haverford collection of She^ 
lockiana. 

Stabrett, Vincent 
The Private Life of Sherlock 
Holmes 

The Art of the Mystery Story 
(ed. Howard Haycraft) , Simon 
& Schuster, New York, 1946. 

A new appearance, in careful 
selection, of salient facts from 
the standard biography, as 
previously listed. 

Stout, Rex 

Watson Was a Woman 

The Art of the Mystery Story 
(ed. Howard Haycraft)* Simoo- 
& Schuster, New York, 1946. ' 
A new appearance of this 
perennial obscenity, as previ- 
ously listed. 


Rhinelander, Philip H. 

It’s Very Unwise to Kill the 
Goose 

The Pocket Book of Humorous 
Verse, Pocket Books, New 
York, 1946. 

Sherlock Holmes and the po- 
lice, from Mr. Rhinelander’s 
The Arrest of WUson, the 
Notoriow Canary Trainer, q.v. 


WoLFP, Julian, M.D. | 

A Catalog of 221B Culturd 
To Dr. R, privately printed* 
Philadelphia. 1946. 

An erudite description and " 
analysis of the writings . that 
influenced the fiaker • Street 
learning; in this voluiqe of< 
tribute to Dr. A. S. W. Roiea- 
bach. 



HOLMESIANA HISPANICA 

by Anthont Bottchbb 


“Mister Reading is lean, smokes 
a cherry>wood pipe, and looks 
rather like Sherlock-Holmes. As for 
his wife, she too looks like Sherlock- 
Holmes when Sherlock-Holmes 
dressed in women’s clothes to pur- 
sue Jack the Ripper.” 

Thus the Spanish humorist Jar- 
diel • Poncela describes his train 
companions in “My trips to the 
United States” (in his Exceso de 
equipaje, listed below). To the 
Anglo-Saxon Holmesian, the ref- 
erence is startling; to the Spanish- 
speaking enthusiast, it is simple 
and inevitable. 

For Holmes is renowned in Spain 
and Latin America not so much 
Isom tile translations of the Canon 
as from a series of pulp pastiches 
known as tiie Memoriaa intitnaa 
de Sherlock Holmes, in arhich the 
Master has an assistant named 


Harry Taxon, a landlady named 
Mrs. Bonnet, and more and wilder 
adventures in stranger comers of 
the earth than screen or even radio 
has ever credited him with. 

The exact provenance of these 
pastiches has not hitherto been de- 
scribed. They were originally pub- 
lished in Berlin by the Verlagshaus 
fiir Volksliteratur und Kunst un- 
der the editorship of F. Butsch. 
Each volume was 32 pp.. So. T);ie 
first ten volumes (1M7) carried 
the series title Detektiv Sherlock 
Holmes und seine weltberuhmten 
Abenteuer. Volumes 11-157 (1907- 
1910) were Aus. den Geheimakten 
des Weltdetektivs: KriminaUWo- 
ehenschrift. From volume 108 on 
(1909), they appeared also in a 
Salon-Ausgabe under the title Der 
Welt-Detektiv, in So volumes of 
96 pp., presumably containing 
three stories apiece. 
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j’ofur' of ilttse psstid^ were 
traaitdated in Madrid in 1908, and 
in 1011 a Barcelona firm took over 
the entire series. In Germany; 
where the translated Canon has en- 
joyed great vo|^e, the pastiches 
were quickly forgotten; in Spain 
they took root so firmly as almost 
to obliterate the writings of John 
H. Watson. 

(A similar fate befell Raffles. At 
least 68 episodes of the Aventuros 
de John C. Raffles were published 
by Granada in Barcelona in 1911- 
12 and reissued by Atlante in 1929. 
Similar anonymous series include 
Aventuras de Lord Jackson (see 
PASTICHES below) , Aventuras 
del detective WUliam Bnmnmg, 
and Aventuras del detective Bos- 
Koff. None of these seems to have 
attained the popularity of the 
Holmes series.) 

Other Holmesian pastiches have 
been successful in Spain, especially 
in the theater; and it is probable 
that the name of Holmes carries 
greater weight in Spanish than in 
any other language save his own. 

But in the coming era of perfect 
cultural relations with our Latin 
neighbors, you will need some slight 
acquaintance with the Memorias 
fntimas to bolster you against the 
shock of their casual reference to, 
say, Sherlock Holmes and the 
Treacherous Kodak, or the singu- 
lar episode of the Black Mass in 
Naples. 

(For a synopsis of the tyincal 
advoiture of Jack the Ripper, cited 


.by Jardiel, see Ellery Queen's jl(^' 
adventures of Sherlock ■ 

pp. 14-15. And here is as good:' a ' 
place as any to confess that I am 
solely responsible for the error in. 
that volume of referring to thei^; 
pastiches as Memorias HUmas.) 

The following bibliography of 
Holmes in Spain is undoubtedly 
incomplete. Spanish bibli<^;raphi- 
cal information is notoriously hard 
to come by and unreliable. A prin- 
cipal source of material has been 
my own collection, which I owe 
largely to the amiability of the 
Mexican author and bibliophile 
Antonio Helfi. Other sources in- 
clude: 

Biblioteca espafiola: revista gen- 
eral de la libreria, de la imprenta 
[etc.]. 

Madrid: Asociacidn de la libreria 
de Espafia, 1901 ff. 

Cat&logo general de la libreria 
espafiola e hispanoamericana, 
afios 1901-1930. 

Madrid, Barcelona: Camaras 
oficiales del libro, 1932-35, and 
the MLF article listed below. 

The measurements of . books I 
have examined are given in c^ti- 
meters, others in the traditional 
terms. Translators are listed in 
parentheses, when known. 

TRANSLATIONS 

1902(?) 

Policia fina [A Study 'll! Scarki] 
Madrid: El Imparcial. 4o, 141 pp. 

1906 

Estudio en rojo (Jos^ Max6a<to, 



5lia«iHd: Eivadeii^mt. 8o, 265 
■ ireiasued in IffiZl) ■ 

1907-06 

iJkventuras de Sherlock Holmes 
:Madrid: Editorial Espafiola-Amer- 
ieana. 8o, 8 v. 

Gimtents: 

Un crimen extraiio (Julio y Cefe- 
rino Palencia). 1908, 224 pp. 
La marca de los cuatro (Julio y 
Cefmno Palencia). 1908, 252 

PP- Jll 

Nuevos triunfos de Sherlock 
Holmes. 1908, 208 pp. 

El perro de Baskerville (Jos^ 
Frances). 1908, 252 pp. 
Policia fina ( Jos4 Franc£8) . 1907, 
252 pp. 

El problema final (Jos4 Frances). 
1907, 207 pp. 

La resurreccion de Sherlock 
Holmes (Jos4 Frances). 1908, 
238 pp. 

Triunfos de Sherlock Holmes 
(Jos4 Franc4e). 1908, 215 pp. 

1908 

Estudio en rojo 

Madrid: Satumino Calleja. 4o, 76 
j^. and 8o, 245 pp. 

1909(7) 

Aventuras de Sherlock Holmes 
(Emilio Maria Martines) 
Barcelona: Cased Hermanos. 8o, 
217 pp. 

Un escandalo en Bohemia (Ehnilio 
Maria Martines) 

Barcelona: Cased Hermanos. 8o, 

. awpp. 


Aventuras deSheridckHolmds - 
Barcelona: Ranidn Sopenal 8o, 6 v.> 
extents: 

Aventuras de Sherlock Holmes 
(J. Bohet) , 265 pp. 

Nuevas hasafias de Sherlock 
Holmes ( J. Bonet) . 272 pp. 
Nuevos triunfos de Sherlock 
Holmes (J. Zamacois). 237 pp. 
La senal de los cuatro ( J. Bonet) . 
224 pp. 

Triunfos de Sherlock Holmes (J. 
Bonet). 239 pp. 

El sabueso de los Baskerville 
(Arturo Costa Alvares). 253 

pp. 

1928 

El valle del terror: novels (M. 
Vallvd) 

Barcelona: Ediciones Iberia. 8o, 
250 pp. 

1930(7) 

Nuevas y filtimas aventuras dc 
Sherlock Holmes (Case Book 
of Sherlock Holmes) (Adela 
Grego) 

Valencia: Prometeo. 8o, 267 pp. 

Reprints of these various transla- 
rions are innumerable, under as- 
sorted imprints including Barce- 
lona: Maucci, Valencia: Prometeo, 
and Buenos Aires: Hacbette. Edi- 
torial Zig-Zag in Santiago pub- 
lished a complete Holmes in 15 
volumes; but the exact date (prob- 
ably the late ’30s) and the nature 
of the translation have not been 
ascertained. 

The reference in the catalog of 



Ite Starrett sale to an Aiventut^ PAAMATIZATION , ^ 

inc] de Shetiock Bolmet, Yalenoia joW, Gonaalo & Am^o, Ennqi^ 
circa 1910, aa “(probably)' First 


Spanish edition” is incorrect. The. 
Valencia specimens are reprints of 
the 1907-08 Madrid series. 

ANTHOLOGY APPEARANCES 
Los sefiores de Reigate. pp. 46-64 of 
Historias de detectives: seleccidn, 
prologo y notas de Luis Enrique 
Dllano. 

Santiago de Chile: Zig-Zag, 1939, 
20.5 cm, 167 pp. f 

La liga de los cabezas rojas. pp. 47- 
69 of Los mejores cuentos poli- 
ciales: seleccidn y traduccidn de 
Adolfo Bioy Casares y Jorge 
Luis Borges. 

Buenos Aires: Emec4, 1943. 19.5 
cm, 293 pp. 

CRITIQUE 

Fernandez Cuenca, Carlos 
La verdadera historia de Sherlock 
Holmes (con motivo de la 
muerte de Arturo Conan 
Doyle) 

Probably first published in Spain 
circa 1930. Reprinted in Mis- 
terio (Mexico), 74: 104-108, 
August 1940 

Careless but well-intentioned ac- 
count of Doyle, Bell, the Strand, 
etc. 

D41ano, Luis Enrique 
Apuntes sobre la novela policial, 
pp. 5-10 of Historias de detec- 
tives (see anthologies above) 
Contains a brief but sensitive 
rhapsody on Holmes. 


La taragedia de Backerville: 

drama policiaco en cinco actoe 
Barcelona: Bi^lioteca ‘Teatro 
Mtmdial”; Madrid: Sociedad , 
de Autores Espafioles, 1915. 
19 cm, 79 pp. 

Produced Barcelona 1915. Effec- 
tive and reasonably faithful, adap- 
tation. 

PASTICHES 

Memoriae intimas: ' 

Four of these were first published 
in 1908 by La Novela llustriUla, 
Madrid, in two volumes of respec- 
tively 1 and 3 stories. Later edi- 
tions include: 

Memories intimas del rey de los 
detectives 

Barcelona: F. Granada, 1911. 
43 V. 

(Also published 4 to the volume 
and variously entitled Aventuras, 
Memoriae, or Recuerdos de Shw- 
lock Holmes). 

Memoriae intimas del rey de los 
detectives 

Barcelona: Atlante, 1928. 76 v. 

Segunda serie: Memorias, intimas 
de Sherlock Holmes ^ ' 

Barcelona: Atlante, 1928. 74 v. 
Memoriae intimas de Sherlock 
Holmes 

Barcelona: Atlante, 1928. 150. v. 
in 38. 

Jackson contra Sherloclr Holmes 
Barcelona: Grahada, 1911. (Oas 
of the Aventuras de Jay- 

son). 






.Ldb&oo/ Maorioe 
. One would expect all of Leblaiio’’s 
Se^odE Sholmis paBtiohes to east 
in j^aniah, but BE and CG Hat 
one: 

Aiaenio Lupin, ladrdn de levita 
{Carloa Dooteur) 

Madrid: Ortega, 1911. 8o, 266 pp. 


. de Sherick [do] Sfolmea: mdo- 
drama inodemo, en tm ptiSlogo, 
einoo aetoa y (mce cuadroa . . . 
Madrid: Sociadad de Autorea 
Ea^fiolea, 1912. 19 cm, 83 pp. 
Produced Barcelona 1908. A de- 
ightfully high-apirited comedy 
melodrama. 


There ia reaacm to believe that 
Spaniah tranalationa of Leblanc 
were puUiahed in Paria; and Span- 
iab booka printed in France lie in 
a borderland inaccessible to biblio- 
graphic research. Some at least of 
the Lupin tales are published by 
Tor in Buenos Aires. For adapta- 
tions of Leblanc, see Serrano under 
dramatic pastiches and Held under 
film pastiche. 

DRAMATIC PASTICHES 
Jover, Gonzalo, A Gonzales del 

Castillo, Emilio 

Holmes y Rafies [sic]: primera 
parte del desafio entre el 
famoso detective y el astuto 
ladron. Fantasia melodrama- 
tica en cinco cuadros . . . 

Madrid: Sociedad de Autorea 
Espafioles, 1908. 8o, 43 pp. 

. La garra de Holmes: segunda 
parte de Holmes y Rafies [sic] . 
Fantasia melodramatica en un 
acto y cinco cuadros . . . 

Madrid: Sociedad de Autorea 
Espafioles, 1908. 8o, 36 pp. 

Both produced in 1908, with mu- 
ric by Pedro Badia. 


Nadie mis fuerte que Sherlock- 
Holmes: segimda parte de La 
captura de Raffles, drama en 
seis aetoa . . . 

Madrid: Sociedad de Autores 
Espafioles, 1913. 19 cm, 92 pp. 

Produced Barcelona 1909. A ^t 
and imfortunate sequel, largely 
plagiarized from Leblanc’s Arsine 
Lupin contre Herlock Sholmis. 

Serrano Viteri, Heraclio & Grimau 

de Mauro, Enrique 

La aguja hueca (Lupin y Holmes) 

Published, but bibliographical 
details lacking. 

Produced Madrid 1912. An 
adaptation of Leblanc’s L’aiguille 
creuse. 

Sucarrats, M. S. 

El vendedor de cadaveres o El 
timo a ‘La Gresham’: melo- 
drama en sicte actos y ocho 
cuadros . . . 

Madrid: Sociedad de Autores 
Espafioles, 1916. 19 cm, 78 pp. 

Produced Palma de Mallorca 
1916. An adaptation from the Me- 
morias intimas — scarcely Holmes- 
ian, but rather effective Grand 
Guignol. 


Milli, Luis A Roura, G. X. 

La captura de Rafto o El triunfo 


Soler, Emilio Graells, A Casanova, 
Enrique 





M^ies 

Haza^ de.&Hierlodc Holmeii: Memoriaa inHlinaa rather thi^^of 


melodrama en seis aetoe. 
Barcelona: Biblioteea Teatro 
Popular, circa 1915. 19 cm, 
114 pp. 

Produced Barcelona circa 1915. 
Also probably from the Memoriaa. 

Sierra Montoyo, Miguel 
El robo del milldn, o De potencia 
a potencia (Holmes y Kafies 
[sic] burlados) 

Melilla: 1916. 

Unproduced. 

FILM PASTICHE 
Held, Antonio 

Arsenio Lupin: comedia cine- 
matografica. pp. 53-101 of Las 
desventuras de Arsenio Lupin: 
recopilacion y notas de Antonio 
Held. 

M&dco: Oriente, 1945. 18 cm, 
172 pp. 

An entertaining original screen- 
play, borrowing its final scene from 
Leblanc’s Herlock Sholmhs arrive 
trop tard (but restoring the true 
name of the Master). 

PARODIES 

Jardiel Poncela, Enrique 
Los 38 asesinatos y medio del 
Castillo de Hull. 

Madrid: Editores Reunidos, 
1936. 64 pp. 

reprinted as pp. 291-318 of 

Exceso de equipaje 
Madrid: BibUoteca Nueva, 1943. 
19 cm, 609 pp. 

A highly amusing (if untrans- 
latably so) parody, but of the 


the Gamui.' 

Novisimas aventuras de Sha:|ook 
Holmes, pp. 83-136 of El librb 
del convalesciente: inyecmones 
de alegria para hospitales y 
sanatorios. 

Zaragosa: Biblioteea Nueva, 
1939; ‘Montevideo: Mar, n.d. 
19 cm, 493 pp. 

Seven short sketches similar to 
the previous entry. 

Martinez de la Vega, Pepe 
Humorismo en camiseta (Aven- 
turas de Pdter Pdrez) 

M&dco, 1946. 19 cm, 184 pp. 
Though Leopoldo Ramos’ preface 
states that the parody-detective 
Pdter Pdrez “desciende en aparien- 
cia de Sherlock Holmes,” the rela- 
tionship is at most a distant one. 

REFERENCES 
[Maurice, Arthur Bartlett] 

Sefior Sherlock Holmes 
The Bookman (N.Y.), 41:118 ff 
(April 1915) 

Rogers, Paul Patrick 
Sherlock Holmes on the Spanish 
stage 

Modem Language Forum, 
16:88 ff (June 1931) 

Well summarized on pp. l^^li^ 
of Vincent Starrett’s Private Life 
of Sherlock Holmes. 

Boucher, Anthony 
Holmesiana Bfispanica: a tmta- 
tive bibliography ^ 

A pamphlet mimeographed for 
The Scowrers of San Franciseo,/ 
1945, of which tho current article is 
an expansion. 



WHODUNIT f 


fi. W. STARR, Professor of English Literature at Temple University 
and a Baker .Street Irregular of long standing, is America’s leading 
authority on Thomas Gray. He is active in the perennial movement 
to found a Philadelphia scion. 

THEODORE B. HUNT, formerly on the staff of the University of 
Hawaii and the Naval Academy, is Professor of English Literature 
at Lafayette College. Like Sherlock Holmes, he specializes in 
philology and medieval documents. 

BELDEN WIGGLESWORTH, Archivist and poet-laureate of The 
Speckled Band of Boston, is a commercial logistician in the field of 
railroading. 

^'MORRIS ROSENBLUM, author and educator, conducts a monthly 
column, “The Antiquarian’s Comer,” in High Points, the official 
publication of the Board of Education of New York City. 

CHARLES B. STEPHENS is an attorney of Springfield, 111., and ex- 
secretary of the Illinois State Bar Association. 

■JAY FINLEY CHRIST, lecturer and bibliophile, is Assistant Professor 
of Business Law at the University of Chicago, and one of the found- 
.-ing Hounds of the Baskerville (sic). 

CRIGHTON SELLARS (Mrs. Thomas Crighton Sellars), despite her 
residence in Los Angeles, is a member of ttie Molly Maguires, sub- 
scion of The Scowrers of San Francisco. 

DOROTHY L. SAYERS, noted English novelist, essayist and critic, is, 
together with Lord Peter Wimsey, a founding member of the Sher- 
, lock Holmes Society of London. 

9 IR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE, eminent historical novelist, was a 
close friend and associate of Dr. John H; Watson. 

JAMES SPEIRS, M.A. (Hons.) , of Glasgow, is a member of the Society 
of Authors, Playwrights and Composers, and the P. E. N. of Scotland. 

ANTHONY BOUCHER (William A. P. White), novelist and critic of 
Berkel^, Calif., is Bodymaster of The Scowrers of San Francisco 
uad sciiiirt-writer of the Sherlock Holmes radio tales. - 

S. C. ROBERTS, Cambridge University don and Johnsonian scholar, 
. is tile autiior of the definitive biography df Dr. Watson. 
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, WlUjAM BRAID W^TTE, Mw. Doc., Fellow of tiic Aooustioid S<^’! ^ 
ciety of America, is President of the School of Pianoforte Technology/. ' 
aflSliated with the Chicago Musical College. , 

CHARLES HONCE, of New York City, is Assistant General Managrir 
of the Associated Press in charge of Special Services, and one of the 
original members of the Baker Street Irregulars. 

DAVID A. RANDALL, bibliophile and connoisseur, is Manager of the 
Rare Book Department of Charles Scribner’s Sons in New Yoric City.. 

H. BEDFORD-JONES is a resident of Palm Springs, Calif., and mi 
author and critic of note. 

ROLAND HAMMOND, M.D., graduate of the Harvard Medical School, 
is a practicing physician of Providence, R. I., and Dancing Master 
of the Dancing Men. / - 

EDGAR W. SMITH, Buttons-cum-Commissionaire of the B. S. I. and 
editor of the Joubnal, is Vice President and Director of the General 
Staff of General Motors Overseas Corporation in New York. 


QuidCf ilie Needle! 


Writers Trits Isms WHk IsglM 
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I WANT a copy of Volume I, Num- 
ber 1, of Thb Baxbb Stbiot Joub- 
KAL. j onraiB ^.50 for this first of 
tile firsts. B. H. P., Box 85. 


I WANT a copy of A Baker Street 
: FoHo, with President Boosevelt’s 
letters to the Baker Street Irregu- 
,lars. Published at the unconscion- 
able price of $5.00 — and how much 
more are you now asking? H. S. T., 
to 89. 


1 (»niB Baker Street Inventory, 
aiitiioritative guide to the Writinp 
^Minselves and to the writings 
about the Writings. If you plan any 
Oidleeting, it is indispensable— all 
fint editimis carefully listed, $3.00. 
:Hie Pamphlet House, Summit, 
J., or Box 04. 


I WANT information odheehiing al-. 
leged Bubvermve acti^dties of the 
Old Rustian Woman. Unamerioan 
Comihittee, Washington, or Box 96. ' 



I WANT a copy of Baker Street 
Studies, edited by H. W. Bell, and 
published in London by Constable 
& Co., in 1934. What price? P. B., 
Box 87. 


I otfbb Helene Yuhasova’s delight- 
ful little volume A Lavriston Gar- 
den of Verses, $1.50; The Pamphlet 
House, Summit, N. J. 


I WANT first edition copy of Profile 
by Gaslight. Bookstores have only 
second editions. D. D. C., Box 93. 


I OFFEs The Second Cab, magnum 
opus of The Speckled Band of Bos- 
ton. Send check or money order 
$3.00 to James Keddie, Jr., Room 
1001, 6 Beacon Street, Boston 8, or 
Box 100. 


WAirrs AND OFFEBS— Up to three 
lines, $1.00. 
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THE GREAT HATBOX MYSTERY 

As THIS IS WBiTTEiH — OH a blszing hot day in the canonically 
canicular month of August — ^the world is still without precise 
knowledge concerning the Growborough Revelations. 

It was on the 12th of July, as we have good reason to remem- 
ber, that a news dispatch from London announced the discovery 
of “important new Sherlock Holmes material” in the vaults of a 
bank in the little Sussex village where Sir Arihur Conan Doyle 
spent his declining years. The papers comprising this material 
were -found in an old cardboard hatbox which was not, sad to relate, 
reported to have the name JOHN H. WATSON, MJ>. painted upon 
its lid. The announcement, rather breathless in its promise of 
apocalyptic things to come, revealed no information of categoric 
value beyond the fact that the trove included “a hitherto impub- 
lished and unknown play in one act entitled ‘The Crown and 
Diamond’ ” and “a manuscript entitled ‘Some Personalia' About 
Mr. Sherlock Holmes.’ ” That was meagre enough, in all conscience 
— and it seems more meagre stiU today because, in the interval that 
has elapsed, there has been only silence. 

One is led, naturally, to wonder how earth-shaking the revela- 
tions really are. It is unlikely that Dr. Watson, who placed his trust 
with Cox & Co. at Charing Cross, left overflow material in the hands 
of his agent: these new documents are written, we must reluctantly 
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presume, in the laaigue d’oyle and not in the longue d’oc, and by 
this fact alone their value is infinitely diminish^. But even ad- 
mitting that they exist as apocrypha, what can we say of them 
pending a frank exposition of their nature and scope? Take the 
“Personalia,” for instance. It is significant that the aimouncement 
does not refer to these, as it does to the playlet, as “hitherto un- 
published.” Many of us will remember, as no doubt the Doyle estate 
has remembered, that the Strand Magazine for December, 1917, 
carried an article by Dr. Doyle entitled identically “Some Personalia 
About Mr. Sherlock Holmes,” and that these interesting notes were 
later adapted for inclusion in the agent’s autobiography. Memories 
and Adventures, published in 1924. The personalia tiiat have come 
to li^t today may be new and original, but somehow we doubt it. 

And then let us speculate, if we may, upon the “unpublished 
and unknown” one-act play. We know that Dr. Doyle wrote several 
plajns and pastiches in his time, and it is quite possible that “The 
Crown and Diamond” is another of these imitative efforts. It is 
provoking to ponder, however, that William Gillette made an ap- 
pearance in 1905 in a one-act sketch entitled “The PainM Predica- 
ment of Sherlock Holmes,” which is attributed traditionally to him- 
self, and not to Doyle. We might venture, as a very long shot indeed, 
that a predicament could concern crowns and diamonds, and that 
the playlet could have been written by Sir Arthiu:. Or, if we might 
make so bold, it might even have got into the hatbox by mistake. 

But i^culation in any of these areas is admittedly fruitless and 
unsatisfying. What we need, if the bricks of our understanding 
are to be made of strong and solid day, is data, and more data, 
and more data still. And what we would like to have above all else, 
while the revelations are awaited, is further knowledge of just 
what the agent’s son meant when he said, as quoted in the London 
dispatch, that these dociiments from the hatbox would “explode 
the old myths about Conan Doyle and Sherlock Holmes.” 

We thought the Joubnal had done that long since. 



THE BALLISTICS OF THE 
EMPTY HOUSE 


by Robert S. ScHX7in?z 

The Adventure of the Empty House is perhaps the most joyous 
of the many stories of Sherlock Holmes, for it was in tiiis tale that 
we found again him whp was lost. One is especially pained, there- 
fore, in reading the iniquitous Chapter Four of Design for Murder, 
a mystery novel by Percival Wilde, to discover that Wilde — 
through the medium of his characters — seeks to prove that the at- 
tempted shooting of Sherlock Holmes by Sebastian Moran could 
not have taken place. And the pain is deepened when the author 
goes on — ^again hiding behind the skirts of his characters, as though 
fearful of expressing his own opinions openly — ^to maintain the 
unutterable heresy that the Sacred Writings derived not from the 
records of John H. Watson, M.D. but rather from the imagination 
of one honored by us all as Dr. Watson's literary agent. 

Before such blasphemy one recoils in horror. But the situation 
is one which should obviously be met, not by ethical remonstrances 
which can have no appeal to the sacrilegious, but rather by a de- 
tailed and precise analysis of the facts of the case as the Writings 
reveal them. 

There is, of course, no need to prove that the Sherlock Holmes 
stories — with certain interesting exceptions — came from the pen of 
Dr. Watson. 

But one may with profit examine the actual details of the at- 
tempted murder of the Master by Sebastian Mpran. Such examina- 
tion reveals the fallaciousness of Wilde’s contentions, and demon- 
strates anew the accuracy of Dr. Watson’s observations. 

The burden of Wilde’s calumny may be summarized briefly. 

Sebastian Moran fired from the ground floor of one house on 
Paker Street at the wax bust of Sherlock Holmes on the first floor 
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of the hotise on the oth^ side of the street. (In this study, althou^ 
the practice was not followed by Wilde, the Sherloddan — or Britidi 
— s]rstem of floor numbering is mployed.) A lamp was bdiind the 
bust, throwing the diadow of the bust on the window shade. The 
bust must have been at some distance from the window since no 
man sits far from a lamp to read. Moran must have fired at an 
an^e of “say thirty degrees.” 

Now, according to what we may refer to as this Wilde hsrpoth- 
esis, the Colonel must have aimed at the diadow, not at the bust; 
and the bullet, traveling at an angle of “say thirty degrees” when 
it went through the shadow on the screen, must therefore have 
gone over the head of the bust, which was supposedly at some dis~ 
tance from the window. Had it been possible for the Colonel to 
have allowed for the distance from the window to the bust, and to 
have aimed lower than if he were footing at the shadow, the bullet 
would have gone throu^ the bust but, continuing upon its upward 
flight at thirty degrees, would have hit the ceiling of the room in- 
stead of flattening itself ag^st the wall. But in any case, such 
allowance was impossible; the Colonel could not have aimed low 
enough because, with the bust at some distance from the window, 
the bullet would have had to go throu^ the wall beneath the 
window-sill to hit the bust. Furthermore, since the lamp, the bust, 
and the shadow were in a straight line, and the rifle, the shadow, 
and the bust were in another straight line, the bullet diould have 
smashed the lamp, which was apparently burning brightly when 
Holmes and Watson returned to their old lodgings, with Moran 
safely in the custody of Lestrade. The only way the shooting could 
have occurred as described, therefore, would have been for Moran 
to fire from a window on the first floor. But “Moran — and [a certain 
literary agent] — didn’t think of it.” 

Thus there are three crucial points in Wilde’s attempt to prove 
that the events as described by Dr. Watson could not have hap- 
pened. These points are; the angle of fire; the distance of the bust 
h^m the window; and the idea that lamp, bust, shadow, and gun 
were all in one strai^t line. 

The fallacy of the third point is most obvious. The four objects 
coi^P|l^e b^n in a straight line relationship to each other only 
if M^im had flrod from tho first floor instead of from the ground 
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flow. In this event, the lamp would obviously have been smashed. 
Hiis point is, of course, inconsistent with Wilde’s other two points, 
in which he claims that gun, shadow, and bust were not in a 
strai^t line, and that therefore the bullet must have passed 
throu^ the shadow and ova* the head of the bust. Needless to say, 
all tiiis talk about strai^t lines b highly mideading; one would 
think it wdl known that the path of a bullet b a parabola, not a 
strai^t line. 

Refutation of the second point, the distance of the bust from 
the shadow, is easily obtained from canonical and optical con- 
siderations. Wilde’s contention b that ’’when a man reads he mts 
nearer the lamp, where^the li^t comes from, and not nearer the 
dark window.” Thus the bust must have been at some distance from 
the window. The logic of all this is not clear, but its fallacy b 
obvious. The distance of the bust from the window cannot have 
been great; in Watson’s words, the diadow ’’was thrown in hard, 
black outline upon the luminous screen of the window.” Connd- 
eration of the most elementary laws of optics shows that, had the 
bust been at any distance from the window, and particularly, had 
it been closer to the lamp than to the window, the shadow would 
have been large and fuzzy, with features indistinct. Watson would 
never have ’’[thrown] out my hand to make sure that the man 
himself was standing beside me.” Sebastbn Moran would not have 
known whether hb target was Sherlock Holmes or Dr. Watson, or 
even Mrs. Hudson. On the basis of admittedly fragmentary ex- 
periments, the present writa concludes that the bust could not have 
been mudi more than one foot from the window. 

Thus it b demonstrable that the distance of the bust from the 
window was negligible. The question b, however, of far leifs im- 
portance than Wilde attributes to it. The windows in the sit- 
ting room of 221B had low silb, so that it was perfecUy possible 
for the bullet to reach the bust, after being fired from the street 
floor of Camden House, without going through a brick wall. 

Confirmation of this point b obtained both from a study of the 
photograph of the beloved building and from the Canon. More than 
just a head could be seen from Camden House. Watson speaks of 
’’the shadow of a man who was seated in a chair within. . . . There 
was no mistaking ... the squareness of the shoulders. . . ,” Had 
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the window been so that only the head showed — so hi^ that 
the bullet had to go throu^ brick to hit its target — ^tiie wax head 
alone would have provided the lure. There would have been no 
necessity for the bust to be “draped with an old dressing gown of 
Holmes’s.” 

In diort, the distance of the bust from the window was not 
great, so that it was eai^ to allow for this distance in aiming, and 
the window-sill was low, so that there was no need for the bullet 
to go throu^ the wall to reach the bust. Further, as will be dis- 
cussed below, the angle of fire was not great, so that relatively 
little allowance had to be made for the distance of the bust from 
the window. 

This question of the angle of fire constitutes the major point 
in Wilde’s thesis, and one whose refutation requires a certain 
amount of research. Wilde says, "Baker Street is fairly wide, and 
we might call it an avenue here; but even so a man firing such a 
shot would be pointing his rifle upward at an angle of say thirty 
degrees.” 

Let us attempt to set the scene with somewhat more care for 
detail than our critic has thought worth while or necessary. 

It is known that there were seventeen steps leading from the 
ground floor to the first floor at 221B. Assuming each st^ to be 
eight inches high (which appears to be an outside estimate), that 
would give us a little better than eleven feet as the hei^t of the 
first floor from the ground floor. Inspection of the photographs of 
221B indicates that the ground floor was actually on the street 
level. Thus no allowance is necessary for any hei^t between street 
level and the start of the seventeen steps. Holmes’s height, seated, 
may be estimated as in the nei^borhood of four and one half 
feet. The bust would certainly have been at about the same height. 
Thus, the top of the bust was approximately fifteen and one half 
feet above the street level. 

On the opposite side of Baker Street, at a window on the ground 
floor of Camden House, stood Sebastian Moran. “He rested the 
edge of the barrel upon the ledge of the open window.” This win- 
dow ledge must have been some three feet above street level. Thus, 
the bullet from the air gun had to rise to the height of the bust, 
rou£^y, fifteen and one half feet, starting from a height of about 
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three feet; in other words, the bullet had to rise twelve and one 
half feet. 

The width of Baker Street is the next datum needed for this 
study. On this subject, irrefutable evidence has been obtained 
through the kindness of the Reverend Leslie Marshall, Chaplain of 
the Baker Street Irregulars. 

“Following the principles of the Benefactor of the Race and 
then construing deductions into terms of rods and further taking 
into account that such bulky conveyances as the Tour Wheeler’ 
could easily travel side by side, up and down Baker Street, and 
then furth^* realizing that the side-walk flagstones were double 
width with a set-back for/eight steps — one may with some certainty 
say that from the front of Camden House, meaning of course the 
wall line, to the front of 221B would be precisely 65'2".” 

The height of the bust from the gun muzzle was twelve and one 
half feet. The width of Baker Street at that point was (and pre- 
sumably still is) about 65 feet. The distance of the bust from the 
window was about one foot. Thus the bullet had to rise twelve and 
one half feet while traveling a horizontal distance of 66 feet. 

The tangent of the angle whose opposite side is twelve and one 
half feet and whose adjacent side is 66 feet is found (opposite 
divided by adjacent) to equal .18939; from a table of natural 
trigonometric functions the angle associated with this tangent may 
be determined. 

So Perciv^ Wilde’s angle of “say thirty degrees” vanishes into 
thin air, and there emerges, by accurate study, an angle of approxi- 
mately 10 degrees, 43 minutes. 

Needless to say, the actual angle of fire was somewhat greater 
than 10 degrees, 43 minutes, because, as mentioned above, the path 
of a projectile is a parabola, not a straight line. The difference 
between the two angles depends upon the initial velocity of the 
bullet. Mr. Robert Keith Leavitt, B. S. I. authority upon air guns 
and ballistics, is currently conducting researches into this problem. 
When his studies are concluded it will be possible to determine 
the initial angle of fire with considerable precision. In the mean- 
time it is sufi&cient to point out that the velocity of the bullet must 
have been considerable, since at the end of its course it flattened 
itsdf against the wall. Wilde’s suppositious an^e of “say thirty 
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degrees” is certainly more than twice as great as the actual angle of 
fire. 

It is now possible to state, in detail the unsuspecting Watson 
would never have thou^t necessary, exactly, what happened to 
this controversial bullet. 

Moran sifted at the shadow thrown upon the screen, allowing 
for the fact that there was a distance of about one foot or so from 
the i^adow to the actual target. The necessary allowance — ^whuh 
as has been shown was slight in any case — ^was of course instinctive 
to “the best heavy-game shot that our Eastern Empire has ev«r 
produced.” The angle of fire was somewhat over eleven degrees. 
The bullet rose, following a parabola. By the time it had passed 
through the wax bust its initial velocity was somewhat retarded, 
both because of the pull of gravity and because of the resistance 
of the wax. Nevertheless, the remaining velocity was adequate to 
carry the bullet above the lamp, which was not smashed, and on 
across the room. 

The question now arises as to the ultimate end of this bullet. 
Did it hit the wall, or the ceiling? We have only Mrs. Hudson’s 
word that the bullet “flattened itself against the wall,” and in the 
midst of the excitement she mi^t not have observed correctly. 

The answer to this Question cannot be stated definitely, but 
an approximation may be determined from mathematics. Upon 
leaving the bust, the bullet must have been traveling at a lower 
angle than the original 10 degrees, 43 minutes. Let us assume that 
the angle at that point was an even 10 degrees, and that the bullet 
was following a straiiflit line, not a parabola. Let us further assume 
that the ceiling of the sitting room was 10 feet high. Ne^decting 
the point that the bullet would have hit somewhere lower than 
the top of the bust (four and one half feet off the floor), the bullet 
would then have to rise five and one half feet, while traveling 10 
degrees to the horizontal, to hit the ceiling. To rise this hifdi on 
such a path the bullet would have to travel a horizontal distance of 
about 31 feet, two inches. If the bust was about seven inches thick, 
and one foot away from the window, this would require a sitting 
room at least 32 feet, 9 inches deep. If any of these highly con- 
servative assumptions are altered to more realistic values, the 
horizontsl di^tgnce trsvded by the bqllet — find thus the depth of 
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the sitting room — become greater yet. One concludes that only in 
a room of most palatial dimensions could this imgracious bullet 
have hit the ceiling; one decides that Martha Hudson’s observa- 
tions were also accurate. 

Thus, by detailed study of the relevant facts, the calunmies of 
the casual critic are reposed as vapid vagwies — ^if not worse — and 
the accuracy of the chronicler of the Canon is demonstrated anew. 
Percival Wilde may have aimed to shoot down the reputation of 
Sherlock Holmes, but he has only succeeded in firing a double- 
barrelled bust at ah air gun which looked out on Baker Street. 



IN MEMORIAM 


HABOIiD W. BbUi 


August 29, 1947 


. Stand with me here upon the terrace, for it may be the laet 
<{aiet talk that wa 9hall aver have” 



SHERLOCK HOLMES THEN AND NOW 



After George Hutchinsr] 
in A Study in Scarlet, Wai 
Lock & Bowden, Ltd., Lo 
don, 1891 (third Engli 
edition) . 


From the device of The 
Scandalous Bohemians of 
Akron, Ohio. 
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THE DENTAL HOLMES 


by Chabus Goodman, D J>.S. 

Being a letter written to Dr. Goodman by Charles S. Wilson, DDS., of tS 
Wimpole Street, London, England, under date of May £1, 1947. An earlier letter 
of Dr. Wilson’s, written on Aovember 6, 1949, v>as published in Profile by 
Gaslight, Simon & Schuster, New York, 1944- 

My dear Doctor Goodman: 

1 was sorry to learn from your cablegram that a letter I sent 
you from London via air mail about November 25 last has not 
reached you as yet. I am afraid we must give it up for lost. But 
fortunately 1 still have my original notes. I am therefore hastening 
to rewrite the letter, because 1 am particularly anxious that you 
should have the additional revelations it contains pertaining to the 
private life of Sherlock Holmes. I am certain that both you and 
the other members of the Baker Street Irregulars will enjoy the 
further intimate details 1 can give you of the emotional side of 
Holmes’s life. Since your visit last summer, I have cau^t the true 
spirit of the Baker Street Irregulars, and I no longer regard their 
activities as being prompted by morbid curiosity, but rather by a 
deep interest and love for the great master. 

For a long time, as you know, I harbored serious compunctjions 
about revealing certain facts which might be interpreted as a breach 
of professional and social etiquette. But, as you so wisely pointed 
out. Holmes belongs to the world at large, and to tbe Baker Street 
Irregulars in particular. As I told you during your visit, you have 
my permission to publish any of my letters or other d^ta concern- 
ing my professional or personal relations with Sherlock Holmes. 
In fact, nothing would give me greater pleasure than to see these 
items appear in the pages of The Bakeb Stbbet Jotiknal. 
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By this time, you should have the life mask I made of my 
famous patient. I hope it arrived in one piece. Please present it to 
the club with my compliments. I agree with your suggestion that 
it belongs in the Haverford collection. I am rather thrilled by the 
thought that the plaster mask will go to Haverford College, where 
my former patient Dr. Frank Morley first tau^t mathematics 
after he left England. I shall tdl you later why he left. 

I accept- with alacrity the kind offer extended to me by the 
secretary of your society, Mr. Edgar Smith, to become a member 
of tile Irregulars — of course it will have to be an honorary mem- 
bwshii ) — honoris causa, as your late President Franklin D. Roose- 
v^t expressed it in his first letter to the society.^ I fervently pray 
that we shall soon see a realization of that great man’s efforts to- 
ward one united world come true, and that Holmes’s prophetic 
dream of a quartering of the Union Jack and the Stars and Stripes 
will make us one day citizens of the same world-wide country.* 

Getting down to my immediate subject, I am sure you will agree 
with me that the theory that Holmes was a misogynist is one 
which must definitely be discarded. 1 shall describe several inci- 
dents that took place which will dispel any doubts that might re- 
main on the question. One morning, by a stroke of good fortune, I 
arrived at my office an hour earlier tiian usual in order to finitii 
a bridge for Dr. Morley before he left Eng^nd. One did not have 
to have Holmes’s acute powers of observation to see that the de- 
tective had again been using my laboratory and rest room as his 
refuge. I was greatly astounded, however, to find a few hairpins 
on the floor and a woman’s purse on the laboratory bench. It was 
an exquisite thing, and contained some very expensive jewelry. 
Before my nurse arrived, Holmes dashed into the office, using the 
pass-key he always carried with him. When I heard him entering, 
I discreetly retired to my X-ray room. When I came out to greet 
him, the purse was gone and so were the hairpins. Holmes very 
nonchalantly remarked that he had used my laboratory as he had 
on many previous occasions to change into one of his famous dis- 
gpiises. He mumbled something about what a nuisance it was to 
have to resort to “female impersonating.” I discreetly refrained 

* A Baker Street FoBo. Hie Pamphlet House, Summit, N. J., 1945. 

* The Adventure 0 / the Noble Bachelor. 
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from discussmg the subject, and turned the conversation to the 
hydrocarbons and the improvement of the Sherlock Holmes’s test 
for human blood which he had recently developed. 

In the matter of his pei^hal and emotional life, Holmes in- 
tentionally kept Watson in the dark. No doubt he was mortally 
afraid that Watson’s literary tendency to stress the sensational 
aspect of his life in his adventures would get the better of his dis- 
cretion. I am of the opinion that he was sensitive to a marked 
degree in all matters concerning the emotions, especially the softer 
ones. My wife veiy tactlessly asked him once why he didn’t find 
himself a helpmeet, to which he answered, “Mrs. Wilson, as I have 
often told my good friend. Doctor Watson, I am not a marrying 
man.’’ ^ I am sure he hall twinkle in his eye at the time. Did it 
never occm to any of the astute students of the Sacred Writings, 
that for a self-confessed novice, the master showed an unusually 
skilled and quick hand at the art of courtship with Milverton’s 
maid? True, Holmes was quite the actor. But even a great actor 
must feel his part to be convincing, especially when dealing with 
the intuitive fair sex. Did not Watson tell us that he had a re- 
markable gentleness and courtesy in dealing with women? * That he 
remained a bachelor, or at least was never to our knowledge 
married, does not brand him as a misogamist or even a misogynist. 
Many bachelors are such by choice, as it gives them a freer mid 
more unhampered social existence. Although 1 am reluctant to 
speak of this matter or to give you any further information, let 
it suffice to say Holmes’s cynical attitude toward women was the 
result of a disappointment, so delicate and personal in nature that 
I cannot just yet bring myself to speak about it even to you. 

At the invitation of Dr. Frank Morley, I attended many open 
meetings of the London Mathematics Society. It was at oiie of 
these meetings that I first met Professor James Moriarty, who con- 
tributed many original scientific papers. Holmes never told me of 
the struggle between him and his mortal enemy. So ignorant was 
I of the dual life the Professor was leading that I treated him as a 
patient for many years without the slightest suspicion of his true 
character. He was referred to me by one of the richest art dealers 

* The Adventure of Charles Augustus MUverton. 

* The Adventure of the Dying Detective. 
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in England. As a patient, he waa punctual and very pleasant. He 
insisted on the very best type of dentistry and cheerfully paid any 
fee I asked. He insisted on indulging one of his whims — blue 
penciling my bills in his neat handwriting, usually doubling or 
tripling the amounts they showed. On one occasion when I ob- 
jected to accepting his generous estimate of what my services were 
worth, he replied, “Wilson, you are one professional man who 
always cheats himself in estimating his fees.” I do not wish to 
belittle his motives, but from the vague idea 1 have of his illegiti- 
noate income it was a mere pittance to him. I am certain he never 
suspected the fact that his greatest antagonist sat in the same 
dental chair, or that Holmes often used my laboratory with its 
convenient rear entrance as one of his refuges and places of ex- 
periment. Had Holmes, for his part, known that one of my patients 
was none other than the archcriminal Moriaxty, the history of 
crime in England might have been changed. 1 later told him that 
he cut oS one of my most lucrative sources of income by pushing 
Moriarty over the cUfiF at the Reichenbach Fall. 

One incident occurred, the full significance of which I only un- 
derstood many years later, thanks to PVank V. Morley the pub- 
lisher. His father, the genial professor, whom we all loved and 
respected, came to me one day and said, “Would you be kind enough 
to give me a copy of my dental record, as I must leave my beloved 
England. 1 hope you will refer me to an American colleague to 
whom I can transfer the deep confidence I have in your skill. One 
of the ties which I must sever with great reluctance is our pro- 
fessional relations.” 

Little then did I realize that my former professor at Bath 
College was forced to leave his birthplace to save his honor. For it 
was many years later that his son, Frank, told me the true story. 
It seems that the archcriminal conceived the fiendish plan of 
forcing Dr. Morley to lend his brains to aid in his nefarious schemes. 
What an ideal combination it would have been, two professors of 
mathematics, and one of them a Quaker with a spotless reputation! 
But Moriarty didn’t reckon on the obstinate adherence of a Quaker 
to his code of honesty. I referred him to my good friend. Dr. Rich- 
mond, the inventor of the Richmond crown, who practiced in 
Philadelphia not far from Haverford College. 
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Your fellow member, Mr. Manly Wade Wellman, must have a 
very vivid imagination to have spun such a fanciful yarn about 
the Holmes-Hudson relationship. Please be assured there isn’t a 
word of truth in it, as you will learn from my letter. She was his 
housekeeper and nothing more. Mrs. Hudson was a faithful, ma- 
tronly woman, whose admiration for a brilliant but somewhat ec- 
centric genius compelled her to indulge all his whims. It was 
more of a motherly devotion than an amorous one. The fact that 
Holmes insisted on paying his landlady’s dental bill has no signifi- 
cance. It was just one of his many generous acts. In this case, it 
was slight compensation for the tumult and disturbance his strange 
clients and friends caused at ungodly hours. She served him faith- 
fully for the best years^of her life— even risking her own safety in 
order to further his plans.^ 

Yes, I must reject that fanciful and romantic theory of Mr. 
Wellman’s. Holmes had a keen eye for beauty.* He knew the ro- 
mantic road to a woman’s heart, for you all know how he wooed 
Milvaion’s maid. But he cautiously held himself in check— once 
burnt, twice shy! Sometime I may have more to say relative to 
Holmes’s romantic nature. 

I must say that Edgar Smith is a very keen chap to have de- 
duced the fact that Holmes spent the years of what he calls “the 
great Hiatus” in America.^ Very few of his friends then or now 
ever suspected that fact. Consider his temperament and it will 
seem the only logical country for him to select as a hideout. I 
could never conceive of the impetuous Holmes spending three years 
exploring the wilds of Tibet. After the Reichenbach incident, he 
passed through that wild country to throw his pursuers off the 
track. Of the latter fact I am certain, for he later presented me 
with a rare and exquisite carving which a collector informed me 
could only be obtained in that country. No doubt he went to 
America via the Pacific. When I visited him in Suss^ after his 
return he showed me some souvenirs from Salt Lake City. He was 
always interested in the Mormon experiment — ^“It takes so much 
tact and diplomacy,” he said, “to handle one spouse, I was curious 

* The Adventure of the Empty House. 

* The Adventure of the Solitary CycMst] The Adventure of the Copper 
Beeches, etc. 

* The Baker Street Journal, Vol. I, p. 277. 
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to hear from their descendants at first hand how those old Mor> 
mons had managed a dozen wives.” His many and varied cases 
brought him such world-wide fame that he had many friends in 
America who no doubt were honored and pleased to hide out the 
famous detective. Senator Neil Gibson was more than anxious to 
show his gratitude to Holmes for his help in the Thor Bridge 
case ' by giving him access to all his ranches in the West. Then too, 
he knew more about America than he ever let Watson suspect. 
Many little incidents took place which convince me that your 
late Fi^dent displayed his brilliant and keen intuitive powers 
when he agreed with Mr. Christopher Morley’s theory that Holmes 
was an American.” 

My discovery of the true whereabouts of Holmes after the 
Reicbenbach Fall incident came about in a curious manner. After 
Colonel Sebastian Moran’s capture he visited me professionally. 
I complimented the dentist who had made a beautiful bridge in his 
mouth, a type not generally made in England. He casually re- 
marked lhat an American dentist in Constantinople had con- 
structed it. Although I didn’t let on at the time, most of the dentists 
in England could have recognized the work immediately as that of 
Dr. Richmond, the Philadelphia dentist who devised that unique 
piece of artistry. Some time later, when I had occasion to repair 
that bridge, I thought I would puU Holmes’s leg a bit. I told him 
it would be impossible to repair it without obtaining certain parts 
from the inventor. Dr. Richmond. I asked him whether he was still 
in Constantinople or practicing in Philadelphia where he had held 
the chair as Ih'ofessor of Prosthetics for the past twenty years with- 
out interruption? Holmes laughed and confessed that the best 
way to keep a secret from a dentist is to keep your mouth shut. 

He sauntered into the office one morning and very confidentially 
said to me, ‘Wilson, although you are reputed to be one of the 
cleverest men at cards in London, I’ll wager I can beat you to a 
standstill.” My pride and vanity were hiul;. Holmes knew I had 
won most of the amateur honors in that field for years. In fact I 
wrote a number of papers on the subject which were received 
very well. 

• The Problem of Thor Bridge. 

* A Baker Street Folio. 

^^The Adventure of the Empty Houee. 
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True to his boast, he gave me the tou^est time 1 ever had at 
the card table. I was chagrined and nonplussed. Seeing that I was 
downcast about the matto*, he patted me on the back and said, 
‘‘Wilson, you’re an honorable man and a brilliant card player, but 
you haven’t learned that the hand is quicker than the ^e. I’ve 
used every card trick in the bag. I could earn a handsome but 
dishonest livelihood as a card sharp. To win in my profession one 
must beat a man at his own game. In two cases my success de- 
pended on my deftness and skill at the card table — ^I had to win 
and win fast. I .couldn’t waste time and wait, for the cards never 
have cleared poor Major Prendergast of the Tankerville Club,“ 
nor could I have exposed that scoundrel Colonel Upwood ^ in the 
famous scandal at the ^Nonpareil Club. Some day I shall write a 
monograph on the subject of card sharps.” 

Holmes liked companionship. When he realized that Watson’s 
health and other obligations would not permit his living at Sussex 
Downs, he was despondent. He told me his house was lonely, with 
only his old housekeeper and his bees.^’ He asked me to move to 
his place and help him in his chemical researches. He generously 
offered to foot all the moving and living expenses. “I have more 
than I can spend on myself or friends, thanks to the generous ap- 
preciation of the governments of France and Scandinavia.”^* I 
accepted the invitation conditionally, promising to spend one 
fortnight every other month at his country place. He tried to per- 
suade me to record some of his adventures. “As a scientist, I know 
I can rely on you to omit stressing the sensational phases of the 
case as Watson always did.” He complained that “he [Watson] 
degraded what should have been a course of lectures into a series 
of tales,”” and also that “Watson slurred over the work of the 
utmost finesse and delicacy, in order to dwell upon sensatiohal de- 
tails which may excite but cannot possibly instruct the reader.” 

Watson and I occasionally spent the night together at the 

” The Five Orange Pips. 

The Hound of the BaskervUles. 

** The Adventure of the Lion’s Mane. 
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** The Adventure of the Abbey Grange. 
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Turkish baths in Northumberland Avenue, which were quite 
handy to his Queen Anne Street ofiElce. The relaxation of the baths 
seem^ to loosen up the doctor’s tongue. On one of those occasions 
he once complained about Holmes’s criticism of his so-called sensa- 
tional recording of the adventures. He pointed out that it was 
impossible to separate the sensational from the criminal. He said 
he was often in a dilemma in relating some of the strange tales of 
adventure. If he followed Holmes’s desires in the matter, he would 
have had to sacrifice many interesting details and thus present a 
dull and dry account of the problems.*^ 

I once told Holmes — “You ought to thank God for Watson’s 
tendency to stress the human interest side of your cases, or else the 
records of your adventures mi^t be covered with dust in the 
British Museum; and your fame would be limited to the niggardly 
credit given out by Scotland Yard.” That remark of mine put an 
end to his grumbling about “Watson’s sensationalism’’ for quite a 
while. 

Although he took great delight in poking fun at Watson for his 
gullibility and faulty reasoning, he found his friend to be a boon 
companion and a helpful accomplice upon whom he knew he could 
rely in any emergency. In speaking of his friend he once said, 
“There is no one better to have at your side when you are in a 
ti^t place. No one can say so with more confidence than I.”^* 

“Sometimes I fear I am exposing Watson to greater risks than 
I have a right to. In one of my recent cases he almost lost his life 
at the hands of a filthy counterfeiter and gangster. I would never 
have forgiven myself if he had come to harm.’’ 

Holmes had a warm affection for Watson which he did not 
hesitate to express to me on several occasions. When he grumbled 
about missing his companion, who had returned to medical prac- 
tice, I suggested that he purchase Watson’s practice for his cousin 
Dr. Vemer, who needed help so badly. Holmes must have acted 
very promptly in the matter, for I soon received a notice that Dr. 
Vemer had succeeded Dr. Watson in his practice of medicine. 

** The Adventure of the Ittvatrioua CUent. 

** The Cardboard Box. 

** The Hound of the BaakerviUea. 

*" The Adventure of the Three Oarfidebt. 
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The first Mrs. Watson was fortunately very fond of Hohnes. 
She had very good reasons to feel that way, as we all know. She 
might never have known her husband had i^e not consulted the 
detective.** When Holmes had need of Watson, die alwa3rB en- 
couraged her husband to leave his busy medical practice to his 
associate. Dr. Anstruther. Knowing Watson’s devotion to his pa- 
tients I am sure he would never have left them in care of another 
colleague were it not for Mrs. Watson’s having urged him to do so. 
Mary — knew her weU enou^ to call her that, although Watson 
himself called her Martha, just as she called him James — once 
remarked to me that she knew of no better vacation or recreation 
the doctor could have than to dash off with his friend when “the 
game was afoot’’ ; and that he always returned thoroughly refreshed 
and seemed to take renewed interest in the dull details of a general 
practitioner’s routine. Watson was very proud of the fact that his 
wife never raised the slightest objection when he stayed out all 
night with Holmes,** or when Holmes would sleep over in the guest 
room of his home so that they could get an early start the next 
morning.®* 

I was often called upon to assist Holmes with the practical 
phases of the many strange monographs he wrote. One, in par- 
ticular, taxed my ingenuity. That was when he asked me to de- 
velop a method of making casts of human ears.*® It was very diffi- 
cult to devise a method of obtaining an impression of the human 
ear with its many convolutions. Holmes was fussy with the ma- 
terial he used in his papers and he was not satisfied with photo- 
graphs. I had to make accurate reproductions in plaster. I finally 
solved the problem by using a gelatine-like substance used by 
sculptors. Holmes was very grateful for my help, for he detested 
all the mechanical details of a research problem. His two pa^rs on 
the subject finally appeared in the Anthropological Journal?* He 
alwa3rs insisted on giving me credit for my work in these papers. 

Holmes wrote extensively on a great variety of subjects. His 
monograph on the subject of malingering created considerable com- 

” The Sign of the Four. 
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ment. I suggested that he consult my friend, Dr. Moore Agar, the 
noted diagnostician, for any help he mi^t need for data on the 
effects of drugs to simulate fever, hypertension, tachycardia, and 
other functional and organic diseases.** This work was accepted 
by the War Ministry almost as a text to detect malingerers in both 
World Wars. He also wrote a short monograph on the use of dogs 
in crime detection.** Scotland Yard used it as a guidebook for 
training younger men — especially those who were sent to the out- 
lying districts. For his paper on cigar and cigarette ashes ** I kept 
a collection of all the ashes left in my reception room trays by the 
patients for many months. We were able to check up on the ac- 
curacy of his tests by recording on the patients’ cards what type 
of tobacco they smoked. 

Speaking of Dr. Agar, later Sir Moore Agar, I can’t help re- 
calling the time Holmes’s iron constitution broke down under the 
terrific strain of overwork and irregular hours and meals. Watson 
and I induced Holmes to take a short rest at my cousin’s place on 
Poldhu Bay in Cornish Peninsula.*® He rested best when con- 
fronted with a baffling crime to solve. As you know, he found 
plenty to occupy his spare time in Cornwall. 

The last dental service I rendered Holmes was in 1912. I was 
rductant to get back intff harness again even for my old friend. 
Holmes sensed my resistance in the matter. As usual, he was very 
frank with me. ‘Wilson,” he said, “I am no more anxious than you 
are to come back from the comfortable life of retirement. But my 
country needs me very badly. I just cannot fail her in the hour of 
need. I am leaving for America and, God knows, I may be away 
for several years. I simply must have a spare set of ‘store teeth.’ 
I cannot get myself to entrust my mouth to anyone dse but you. 
After more than 25 years of friendship you surely won’t desert me 
now?” I simply couldn’t refuse him. But I accepted on condition 
that he permit my successor and former associate. Dr. Charles 
Mangood, in whose ability I had implicit faith, to assist me and 
take care of all minor adjustments. Holmes was terribly anxious 
to get away. ‘‘The very safety of our dear England depends on this 

** The Adventure of the Dying Detective. 
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mission of mine. I rimply dare not fail. I must and will succeed,” 
he said. 

Aftra* his new denture -was finally completed, he bade me fare- 
well, exacting a promise of absolute secrecy as to his whereabouts. 
I received a number of picture postal cards from all parts of the 
United States during the next two years — all of them without a 
signature. But I recognized his handwriting. He must have spent a 
great deal of time in Chicago and Buffalo, as many of the cards 
came from those cities. It was a happy day when I received a note 
in that familiar handwriting from the Sussex Downs. I could hardly 
wait to visit him. When I did, he seemed tired but quite happy to 
be back at the old bee farm. 

No doubt it must have occmred to you to wonder what disposi- 
tion will be made of my many valuable papers and relics pertaining 
to Holmes, after I leave this vale of tears and pass over to the 
Great Beyond. Before I had the pleasure of knowing you, I planned 
to will most of my Holmesian objects to the British Museum, and 
the records of his unpublished cases to the British Literary Society. 
But now I feel it is incumbent upon me to place them all in the 
hands of those who can truly appreciate and evaluate them for 
posterity. I know of no one in whose care I would rather place them 
than yours. I feel certain that you will accept them in the same 
loving spirit that I have cherished them all these years, and that 
you will use your judgment in presenting or publishing those that 
you feel would be of interest to your worthy and distingui^ed 
society, the Baker Street Irregulars. 

The hitherto unpublished case records are still in the large box 
into which Holmes was in the habit of tossing them for many years. 
He did not part with them until after he had retired to the Sussex 
Downs. It was then, at my suggestion, that he took the trouble 
to carefully edit these papers. It was a long and tedious job. I finally 
induced him to allow me to assist in that laborious task. Had I not 
urged him to take up that work most of the records would be 
valueless. The notes were hurriedly written — ^many uncompleted — 
in others, the names of the characters were only initials. With the 
assistance of Holmes and his prodigious memory, which never was 


** Thf Mvagrnve Ritwt—'Tt you only knew what this box contains.” 
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dimmed with the years, they finally were shaped into some readable 
form. Bdieve me, I am very sentimental about their final disposi- 
tion, and judging from the attitude of a certain estate, one has to 
be very careful to avoid legal entan^ements. 

I have often had my qualms about ever allowing them to see 
the li^t of publication. Shortly after the publicity you gave me 
with my first letter which you read at one of the annual meetings, 
and which later saw publication in a distinguished book, I have 
been besieged by scheming literary agents and greedy publishers 
whose only interest in Holmes is the financial harvest they hoi)e to 
reap. Were I to entrust these precious papers to them I am sure 
I would be haunted by the Master’s ghost. He abhorred nothing 
more than cheap publicity. 

While on this subject, may I venture to express my complete 
scorn for the attempts of various detective-story writers who have 
of late years allowed their feeble imaginations to run wild in an 
attempt to give their versions of some of the untold adventures 
which Watson mentioned? However, may I take this opportunity 
also to express my profound admiration of Miss Edith Meiser for 
the delightful manner in which she wrote the original Sherlock 
Holmes adventures for the radio? They adhered very closely to the 
original stories and caught the true spirit of the Great Master. 
During the weary and dreadful winter months of the war we 
looked forward with great eagerness to those broadcasts. I am happy 
to know that she is so charming and beautiful, and resembles Irene 
Adler, for whom Holmes had such great admiration and affection. 
'To refute the ridiculous stories of these other imitators, may I 
suggest that you first publish these true cases? I feel as though 
it would be quite difficult to copy the inimitable style Watson had 
of spinning a yarn, in spite of Holmes’s cynical remarks about their 
sensational nature. Perhaps you could use your influence to interest 
one of your friends, say Christopher Morley or Vincent Starrett, to 
edit or rewrite these cases "a la Watson.” 

In that book of essays on Holmes, 221B, which you were kind 
enough to send me, Vincent Starrett’s so-called pastiche, “The Ad- 
venture of the Unique Hamlet” has the true ring of good old Wat- 
son. I am certain he could make excellent use of the case histories 
and turn out some thrilling adventures. There have been two or 
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three other good ones in The Baker Street JotnarAL, too, but 
most of them I do not like. 

Holmes was quick to volunteer his services when World War I 
broke out. He rendered a great service to Britain by slowly but 
surely ferreting out many of the rkts who attempted to sabotage 
the country. His experience as a member of an Irish Secret Society,** 
and his skill at disguising himself, gave him entree into certain un- 
dercover groups whose members hoped to disrupt the unity of the 
country by terrorist acts. Through Holmes’s efforts most of them 
were apprehended. Scotland Yard and the British Secret Service 
were indebted to him for his brilliant work both in deciphering 
codes and in devising ney ones.** He trained a group of mathema- 
ticians, actually, in the science of deciphering codes. 

There is much more I could tell you about Holmes, but I am 
afraid that I have already gone into too great length for one 
letter. I promise to write you more often. 

And now for the great news! I am free at last to disclose a secret, 
by permission of the British Government, which I have guarded 
zealously for many years. My dear friend, the master detective, 
Sherlock Holmes, is still alive! He is living in retirement in a hide- 
away near his bee farm. Although he is quite feeble phsrsically, he 
is mentally sound and very alert. The reason I could not take you 
to visit his bee farm when you were here is because he lives in 
absolute seclusion from the world. 

Incidentally, I trust the duplicate copies of those six episodes 
which Holmes himself rewrote at Sussex Downs will reach you in 
time for the meeting. In case they are lost in transit, I have the 
copies placed in your name for safekeeping in Cox’s Bank. 

Again, may I extend to all the members of the Baker Street 
Irregulars, and to the friends of Sherlock Holmes everywhere, 
my very best wishes. 

With kindest regards, believe me, I am. 

Fraternally yours, 

(Signed) Charles Wilson 

Charles A. Wilson, D.D.S. 


** HU Last Bow. 

** C/. The Adventure of the Dancing Men. 



QUICK, WATSON, A RYMBELl^ 
by G. C. Cassabo 


The case is elementary, my 

Dear Watson, thou^ some points 
It mi^t be better to review. 

(Just fill my pipe, old chap, will you? 
And please don’t crack yomr joints!) 

We had to visit many joints. 

As you are well aware; 

Until, along the riverside, 

A idianly we identified 
By ashes on the stair. 

And^you could only stand and stare; 

To me ’twas plain as day: 

A man with plaster on his knees — 
(Don’t interrupt me, Watson, please!) 
Ran down an alleyway. 

The way he looked at once betrayed 
The cook who drugged the be^ 
Intended for the girl who thought 
She knew the man the pK>rter cau^t; 

So, everything was clear. 

But all this may not cdear the son 
Who found Sir Francis dead; 

For, why was he — or when — or how — ? 
(Quick, Watson, quick — ^the needle, now. 
Before I lose the thread ! ) 


* From Promenade, for March, 1947. 
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hy Chbistopheb Moblibt 

I HAVE A FEELiNQ that something might be done in looking up the 
reason for calling Miss Adler’s house Briony Lodge. It was not the 
Bastard Bryony, I hope; but the regular bryony which Webster 
says has “powerful cathartic roots.” Then there was “a sprig of 
wild bigamy,” if you remember your Chesterton. Could it have 
been Bigamy Lodge? 

» * * 

Miss Jane Nightwork has written me a letter which I am happy, 
with her permission, to pass along to the readers of the Jottbital: 

Lake Halibut, Ontario, 

c/o Villa Satyre Sejour (FB.S.VP.) 

My dear M. Morley: 

In her delightfully confused and perverse homily on “Dr. Wat- 
son’s Third Marriage” Miss Dorothy Sayers quot^ Mr. Holmes: 
“Matilda Briggs was not the name of a young woman, Watson. It 
was a ship.” She then proceeds to speak of “the solecism (common 
today among journalists) of writing the name of the ship without 
the definite article.” Holmes, you notice, did. Hurray for him! 

As a seawoman (Canadian Wren 1940-45) and great-grand- 
daughter of Sir Belcher Nightwork, G.C3. (Belcher was not a 
nickname; it was a family name: he was of the family of Lady 
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Belcher who wrote the olaano Mutineen of HJif£. Bounty and 
Their Deacendantt; reticent as I am it is pleasing to me that I am 
of the breadfruit blood of Pitcairn Island) — 

As a seawoman (C.P.O., mentioned in despatches), I resume: 
tile naming of ships tout court is no journalist solecism, but universal 
mariners’ usage. No sailor would dream of saying or writing “The” 
Mauretania, “The” Abigail Oibbone, “The” Aluminium Trader, 
“The” Cfripeholm. That is travel bureau and tourist talk, just as 
they speak of sailing “on” S.S. Soandeo. You don’t live on a house, 
you don’t sail on a ship. Miss Sayers, definitely an Inland Girl 
(from Oxford, I think; as far from salt water as you can get in 
England) and busy to assume that everything unfamiliar to herself 
must be a mannerism, chooses to believe that the journalist’s humble 
attempt to copy maritime lingo must be a “solecism.” Not at all, 
my sweet virago I The name of the famous captivated ship was not 
The Bounty, but Bounty; just as Dana’s brig was not The Pilgrim, 
but Pilgrim, and the Night Boat to Albany (what a night I) was not 
The Charles W. Morse. (When we used to take a return trip — few 
did — ^we called her Remorse. But that was before Miss Sayers’ 
time? I doubt if she, or any other well-bred Englishwoman, ever 
travelled in a river steamer? Or am I thinking of Chester W. 
Chapin, that used to chum from N. Y. to New London? Did Miss 
Sayers ever patronize Clacton Belle, or those seasick little beauties 
from Southampton to Jersey? Or S. S. May Day, sidewheeler I 
hope, from Liverpool to Albert Dock, as in Cardboard Box!) 

Dana’s brig was not The Pilgrim, she was Pilgrim, like Cunard’s 
Queen Mary and U. S. Lines’ America and D. L. & W.’s Hopatcong. 
It is no “solecism” as per The Lord Peter Wimsey, but just sailors’ 
way of mentioning a ship. 

I wouldn’t bother you with this, but dear old senile Stanley Hop- 
kins, O. B. E., saw Sayers’ book (just published in England) and 
was so upset. Naturally, because he was the one who married Lady 
Frances Carfax, so illicitly mentioned as Watson’s third. Watson 
really had no third: he remarried (as the B. S. J. has shewn) Mary 
Morstan, en secondes noces. Sayers is fond of Dr. Watson’s illegi- 
ble handwriting: has she never realized that it was not Thurston 
he played billiards with, but Morstanl His bro-in-law, who brought 
them together again. 

Rogerl 

Yrs, dear sir, 

Janb Niqutwqbk, e3(-CWBN3 
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And speaking of Stanly Hopkins, as Jane does, I l^ave two letters 
from that good 0. B. E., which are also worth diaring with our 
readers: . . 



■ ~ THE BILBOES, 

Yoxley, Kent 

My dear Mr. Christopher Morley: 

One of your members, perhaps Mr. Peter Greig, very kindly 
remembered my birthday by sending me a flask of the Oyster Sauce. 
Our socialist dietary only allows me an egg to my breakfast three 
times a week, but a poached egg well drenched with Mr. Grmg’s 
elixir gives me as good w idea of breakfast as a Scotswoman. How 
outraged I was, by the way, by Mr. Hesketh Pearson’s remark 
(chapter XI of his Biography) that only people without sensitive 
palates love curry. An infamy 1 1 I hope to hear if you and your 
colleagues picked up some amusing odds-and-sods at the auction 
of the poor old Murray Hill’s effects. The newspapers here, to dis- 
tract us from our political woes, mentioned the matter. ... By 
the way, I always thought Holmes was unusually smart to be able 
to send off a Personal to the evening papers at noon (A Study in 
Scarlet, chapter 5) and get it into that afternoon’s edition. 

I am up to chapter 20 of my memoirs, which deals with Holmes 
and Watson as psychiatrists, but still 1 haven’t heard from any of 
your American publishers. I wrote to Messrs. Schuster A Double- 
day; I heard they are one of the most enterprising of your Arms, 
but got no answer. 

During the horrible winter we had here I reread the best of all 
spuriosa. Rev. Knox’s Studies in the Literature of Sherlock Holmes', 
I have a horrid notion that very few of your members ever saw it, 
and think they are having fresh new fun when they are only saying 
(less wittily?) what Rev. Knox wrote 35 years ago. I have a .sad 
feeling that many of your members only read their own stuff? Tell 
me 1 am wrong? For instance Knox’s classical analysis of every 
Holmes-Watson story into its eleven canonical points: pro-oimion, 
exegesis , ichneusis, etc. 1 was brutally drilled in all tiiose severities 
at Bedford Grammar School, but I ^ve a feeling they mean less 
to your vigorous young men. I was thinking when Mr. Wallace was 
here how wonderfully young your American men are. I m sure that 
is their good fortune, but don’t your American women, who age 
rapidly (I remember Miss Nightworkl) get impatient? But this is 
(aJas) none of my business. 
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I remember Mr. Holmes telling me that of course his interest in 
warships of the future was started by that brilliant but annoying 
fellow CuUingworth (in the Stark Munro Letters) whom Hesketh 
Pearson identifies with one Budd. I was treated by Dr. Stark Munro 
when I was a child; my parents took me on holiday to tiie seaside 
and 1 bruised my toes on the shingle of Southsea. They saw Dr. 
Munro’s brass plate (it was so dazzlingly polished) and he bound 
up my foot with a detergent. He also treated Mr. Raffles Haw. As I 
grow older I get confused, but so did Watson. You remember, of 
course, that Dr. Stark Munro treated Lord Saltire long before 
Watson heard of him. Chapter 4 of Stark Munro Letters. I shall 
deal with all this in a later chapter. Send me the names of some 
publishers. 

Stanley Hopkins, O. B. E. 


And here is the other: 

THE BILBOES, 

Yoxley, Kent 

My dear Mr. Christopher Morley: 

I write you again because 1 have just read my Yorkshire Post 
and heard of the death of my old friend Lloyd Osbourne, the 
stepson of R. L. Stevenson. I tell in my 24th chapter (I am still 
waiting for the names of some U. S. A. publishers? Schuster & 
Doubleday refused my offer of £100 advance 1) bow Lloyd Osbourne, 
“an American Gentleman,” if you remember the immortal dedica- 
tion of Treasure Island, told me how Watson admitted to him tiiat 
his first real impulse to tell the Holmes episodes was started by 
Stevenson’s Dynamiter. That was published in 1885, and one autumn 
night when the wind was sobbing like a child in the chimney, 
J. H. W. read it, at Bush Villa. You yourself have already pointed 
out some of its prenatal quality, but I fear you are no economist, 
for you did not notice its sinister forecast of fiscal horrors. I quote: 

“. . . sat down to compute in English money the value of 
the figure luuned. The result of this investigation filled him 
with amazement and disgust; but it was now too late; noth- 
ing remained but to endure . . . still trying, by various 
arithmetical expedients, to obtain a more favourable 
quotation for the dollar.” 

(The Dynamiter, Scribner edition, p. 148.) 
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As you said in a letter you wrote recently to the Manchester 
Guardian, and as the good Watson had admitted to me privily, it 
was Stevenson’s Dynamiter that first actually pushed poor J. H. W. 
into narration about Holm^' 

I am a very old man, and must be brief (as you know, today, 
The Queen’s Birthday, is also mine; age 81. And you haven’t for- 
gotten that this year is the 110th anniversary of the Victorian age.) 

1 was very pleased by your letter describing how you went to 
the Murray Hill Hotel before the sale started, and got away with 
those items you have told us about. I was equally, and even more 
than equally, pleased by Miss Nightwork’s account of her bidding 
for the furniture of room 534. 1 thought it was so characteristio of 
you to want the copy of^the Bible, and of Miss N. to want the rose- 
wood escritoire. What sentimentalists both! 

I just wanted to say that if you and Mr. Edgar Smith are coming 
to England this summer (don’t come before September, when Mrs. 
Hopkins goes to visit her mother, or her aunt, and elemental forces 
shriek at the bars?) be sure to stop in Southsea and get a copy of 
the Municipal Guide, which says nice things about Bush Villa. 
Your most difficult struggle will be, landing at Southampton, not 
to be sent on automatically to the Great Cesspool. I will meet you 
at Waterloo (1 repeat, Waterloo?) and accompany you to Baker 
Street to help you put up the tablet the Irregulars have so kindly 
devised. 

Speaking of railways, the April issue of the Joubnal was superb, 
but of course the locomotive (p. 174) was one of the Underground 
(Metropolitan) engines, and not an L. B. and S. C. machine. It 
plainly has the bogies, too. I never love Edgar Smith so much as 
in his obvious errors. It is the only way that editors get to be loved, 
as Watson used to say to poor bedevilled Greenhough Smith. 

I have just looked up some old letters from Lloyd Osbourne, 
25 years ago, from Vanumanutangi Ranch, Gilroy, California I 
would like to offer a prize to any publisher (including Scribner’s) 
who could shew proof of having read The Wrong Box, in which L. O. 
was collaborator. As Kipling said, and George Saintsbury too (both 
cautious friends of J. H. W.) that is one of the Test Books. 

Send me the names of some publishers? 

Stanlet Hopkins, 03.E. 
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“Elementary, my dear Watson I The footprints are on the floor and 

we’re on the ceiling I’’ 


— Copyrif^t 1947, by Xing Fantuiw Syndicata 


COMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY OF 
BAKER STREET 

by Ernest F. Robinson 


That Baker Street has its authentic zoology there can be no 
doubt. What Sherlockian, however obscure, cannot readily bring 
to mind the Hound, the Giant Rat or the Remarkable Worm? 
Following, in lesser degree of prominence, are countless other 
creatines of the animal kingdom, each playing its part, great or 
acnall, on the Holmesian stage. 

But Baker Street has its other zoology — a zoology of compari- 
sons and similes, conjured up largely in the mind of Dr. Watson, 
but in no small measure by Holmes himself, and by others whose 
paths crossed those of the two friends. Lest we become so curious 
as to the reason for this peculiar state of mind that we find 
ourselves enmeshed in a skein of technicalities, let it be said that 
the cause is far less interesting than the result. Having so decided, 
let us consider our zoology. 

The Rodentia first draw our attention. The ill-fated Achmet, 
standing in the glare of Jonathan Small’s lantern, “seemed to be 
all in a quiver with fear, for his hands twitched as if he had the 
ague, and his head kept turning to left and right with two bri^t 
little twinkling eyes, like a mouse when he ventures out from his 
hole.” Some moments later, Achmet was fieeing for his life, and 
although Small’s heart softened to him, the Ihought of the treasure 
turned him hard and bitter. “1 cast my firelock between his legs as 
1 he raced past, and he rolled twice over, like a shot rabbit.” ^ Mr. 
I James M. Dodd, late of the Imperial Yeomanry, attempting to 
I solve the disappearance of his best friend, found himself drawn to 
Godfrey’s old nurse. The mother he liked also — “a gentle little 

* The Sign of the Four. 
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white mouse of a woman."* Among the nondescript individuals 
who appeared at Baker Street during the first weeks of their asso- 
ciation “was one little sallow, rat-faced, dark-eyed fellow, who was 
introduced to Watson as Mr. Lestrade.”* The husband of Lady 
Beatrice Falder’s confidential maid was “a small rat-faced man 
with a disagreeably furtive manner.”* James Byder, alias John 
Robinson, in an altercation with the stall-keeper at the Govent 
Garden Market, drew the attention of Holmes and Watson. “Turn- 
ing round, we saw a little rat-faced fellow standing in the centre 
of the circle of yellow light.” * 

Let us now consider the quadrumanous mammal, especially the 
monkey. The sight of the murdered Enoch J. Drebber had a pro- 
nounced effect upon Watson. Describing the scene, he says “On his 
rigid face there stood an expression of horror, and, as it seemed to 
me, of hatred, such as 1 have never seen upon human features. 
This malignant and terrible contortion, combined with the low fore- 
head, blunt nose, and prognathous jaw, gave the dead man a 
smgularly simious and ape-like appearance.” Apparently Watson 
was not quite certain as to the species, for, attempting to get a 
couple of hours’ deep after this shocking experience, he says “It 
was a useless attempt. Every time that I closed my eyes I saw 
before me the distorted, baboon-like countenance of the murdered 
man.”* The photograph of Beppo, found in the pocket of the 
defunct Pietro Venucci “represented an alert, ^arp-featured 
simian man, with thick eyebrows and a very peculiar projection of 
the lower part of the face, like the muzzle of a baboon.” ^ Later, aa 
Holmes, Watson and Lestrade crouched in the shadow of the fence 
at Laburnum Villa “the garden gate swung open, and a lithe dark 
figure, as swift and active as an ape, rushed up the garden path.” * 

Two other types of mammal are worthy of our consideration. 
It was in the#l^wgers’ Room at the Diogenes Qub that Mycroft 
first greetedlPg^n. “1 am to meet you, sir,” said he, putting 

* The Adveititm/it'of the BUmehed Soldier. 

* A Study in Scarlet. 

* The Adventure of Shoecombe Old Place. 

* The Adventure of the Blue Carbuncle. 

*A Study m Scmiet. 

* The Adventure of the Six Napoleom. 

•Ibid. 
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out a broad, fat hand like the flipper of a seal.* And the serum- 
addicted Professor Predt>u]y, on a nocturnal wall-scaling expedi- 
tion, provided further stimulation for Watson’s imagination. “With 
his dressing-gown flapping on each side of him, he looked like some 
huge bat glued against the side-of his own house.’’ 

The Baker Street kennels provide ample opportunity for the 
study of the canine. At 16 , Godolphin Street, “Lestrade’s bull-dog 
features gazed at us from the front window.’’ Holmes’s message 
to Sumner, Shipping Agent, Ratcliff Highway, brought three ap- 
plicants. The third was a man of remarkable appearance. “A fierce 
bull-dog face was framed in a tangle of hair and beard. ...’’” 
Then there was Peter Jones — an absolute imbecile, but “brave as 
a bull-dog.’’ And the diminutive Tonga, blower of lethal darts, 
crouching beside his ma&ter on the stem of the launch Aurora, 
appeared to Watson as “a dark mass, which looked like a New- 
foundland dog.’’ 

Going on with the canines, the jan^ed-nerved Blessington, 
whose strange behavior prompted Dr. Percy Trevelyan to seek the 
aid of Holmes “was very fat, but had apparently at some time been 
much fatter, so that the skin hung about his face in loose pouches, 
like the cheeks of a bloodhound.’’ “ We read of Jefferson Hope on 
a man-hunt which extended from Utah to London, via Cleveland, 
Ohio, St. Petersburg, Paris and Copenhagen. “Year passed into 
year, his black hair turned grizzled, but still he wandered on, a 
human bloodhound, with his mind wholly set upon the one object 
to which he had devoted his life.” His vengeful mission accom- 
plished, the hunter became the hunted. In the final scene at Baker 
Street he wrenched himself free from Holmes’s grasp and leaped 
toward the window. “Woodwork and glass gave way before him, 
but before he had got quite through, Gregson, Lestrade and Holmes 
sprang upon him like so many staghounds.” , 

* The Greek Interpreter. 
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The affair at Number 3, Lauriston Garden, gave Watson his 
first opportunity for observing his friend’s methods. “As 1 watched 
him,” said he, “1 was irresistibly reminded of a pure-blooded, well- 
trained foxhound as it dashes backward and forward through the 
covert, whining in its eagerness, imtil it comes across the lost 
scent.” John Ranee, the constable, whose head. Holmes said, 
should be for use as well as ornament, was irritated more than a 
little, when awakened from his slumber by Holmes and Watson. 
Moreover, Holmes so aroused the constaUe’s suspicions that the 
latter was on the point of taking him into custody. “Don’t get 
arresting me for the murder,” said Holmes. “1 am one of the hounds, 
and not the wolf.” 

Definitely in the lupine category, however, is the truculent 
Beppo, previously characterized as an ape and a baboon. When, in 
the cab, enroute to police headquarters, Watson’s hand seemed 
within his reach, “he snapped at it like a hungry wolf.” ^ 

Holmes makes three appearances in the family Felidae. Mr. 
Josiah Amberley’s attempt at self-destruction was nipped in the 
bud: “Holmes sprang at his throat like a tiger and twisted his face 
towards the ground.” “No short cuts, Josiah Amberley. Things 
must be done decently and in order.” “ 

Colonel Sebastian Moran, “once of Her Majesty’s Indian Army, 
and the best heavy-game shot that our Eastern Empire has ever 
produced” was stalkmg the biggest game of his career, from the 
empty house. “There was a strange, loud whiz and a long, silvery 
tinkle of broken glass. At that instant Holmes sprang like a tiger 
on to the marksman’s back.”‘‘ And the throat-slitting Beppo, 
whose sanguinary tendencies were inspired by the famous black 
pearl of the Borgias, was surprised in the act of shattering one of 
tile Napoleonic busts. “With the bound of a tiger Holmes was on 
his back. . . .” ” 

First in the elass Avee is the Master himself, for at the very 
beginning of their association Watson observed that “his thin 

*** The AdvetUure of the &x Napoleons. 
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hayic-like nose gave his whole expression an air of alertness and 
decision.*'** On another occasion, while engrossed in a three-pipe 
problem **he curled himsdf up in his chair, with his thin knees 
drawn up to his hawk-like nose, and there he sat with his eyes 
closed mid his black day pipe thrusting out like the bill of some 
strange bird.”** 

Among the clients. Lady Brackenstall takes her place in this 
dass through the words of the adoring Theresa Wri^t. ''Yes, sir, 
it is true that he threw the decanter at me. ... He mi^t have 
thrown a dozen if he had but left my bonny bird alone.” ** The 
pseudo John Gairideb insisted that he had employed every possible 
means in his quest for the third person bearing that surname — not 
even having overlooked/the agony columns. “What on earth,” said 
Holmes, “could be the object of this man telling us such a rigma- 
role of lies? . . . There have been no advertisements in the agony 
columns. You know that I miss nothing there. They are my favorite 
covert for putting up a bird, and I would never have overlooked 
such a cock pheasant as that.” *^ 

“It was nine o’clock at night on the second of August — ^the 
most terrible August in the history of the world.” Two famous 
Germans “looked down upon the broad sweep of the beach at the 
foot of the great, chalk cliff on which Von Bork, like some wander- 
ing ea^e, had perched himself four years before.”** To James 
M. Dodd, the elder Emsworth presented a ^arp contrast to the 
other members of the household. “A red-veined nose jutted out like 
a vulture’s beak, and two fierce gray eyes glared at me from under 
tufted brows.”** Of Dr. Grimesby Roylott, Watson says “. . . a 
large face, seared with a thousand wrinkles, burned yellow with the 
sun, and marked with every evil passion, was turned from one to the 
other of us, while his deep-set bile-shot eyes, and his high, thin, 
fleridess nose, gave him somewhat the resemblance to a fierce old 
bird of prey.” ** The schemifig Josiah Amberl^, chess player ex- 
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traordinaiy, was galvanised into action at the question *'What did 
you do with the bodies?*' His mouth was open, and for the instant 
he locdced like “some hcnrible bird of prey.” 

Of the common at barnyard variety we have two specimens. 
Blessington reiq>pears, dang^g at the md of a rope. “The nedc 
was drawn out like a plucked chick^’s, making the rest of him 
seem the more obese and unnatural by the contrast.”** The 
wheezy Susan Stockdale, surprised in the act of eavesdropping, 
“entered with ungainly stru^e like some huge awkward diicken, 
tmm, squawking, out of its coop.” ** 

And while still in the barnyard, let us look around a bit. The 
blustering Breckinridge, vendor of geese, and who could always be 
drawn by a bet, was “a horsy-looking man.” ** While investigating 
the affair involving the death-dealing Cpanea capUlata, Holmes 
had a call from Inspector Bardie of the Sussex Constabulary — “a 
steady, solid, bovine man.” ** The boisterous entry of the dusky- 
hued Steve Dixie is tersely described by Watson — “If I had said 
that a mad bull had arrived it would give a clearer impression of 
what had occurred.” *• 

Theresa Wright speaks once more. “It was more than an hour 
after that I heard my mistress scream, and down I ran to find her, 
poor lamb, just as ehe said, and him on the floor, with his blood 
and brains over the room.” *^ The photograph of the bestial Bonder 
filled Watson with disgust. “It was a dreadful face — a hunuui pig, 
or rather a human wild boar.” ** 

Lestrade now reappears in a new category. Holmes and Watson, 
upon first entering No. 3, Lauriston Garden, found him, ‘lean and 
ferret-like as ever, standing by the doorway.”** As they alighted 
from the train at the pretty little country town of Ross, a lean, 
ferret-like man, furtive and sly looking, was waiting for them upon 
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the platform. Says Wateon q>ite of the li^t brown dustooat 
and leader leggings which he wore in deference to his rustic sur- 
roundings, I had no difficulty in recognizing Lestrade, of Scotland 
Yard." " Without intending .to_ heap further indignity upon the 
wdl-meaning Lestrade, already classed as a bulldog and rat, and 
pur^ for the enli^tenment of the uninformed, a ferret is defined 
as “a domesticated variety of polecat.” 

Holmes furnishes our herpetological entry, as he characterizes 
“the worst man in London.” “Do you fed a creeping, shrinking 
sensation, Watson, when you stand before the serpents in the Zoo, 
and see the slitherjr, gliding, venomous creatures, with their deadly 
eyes and wicked ^ttened faces? Well, that’s how Milverton im- 
presses me.” “ / 

Let us turn our attention, now, to the Insecta. The interior of 
Black Peter’s hut at Woodnum’s Lee gave Inspector Stanley Hop- 
kins quite a shake, despite his fairly steady nerves. “It was droning 
like a harmonium with the fiies and bluebottles, and the floor and 
walls were like a slaughter-house. ... He was pinned like a beetle 
on a card.” " Holmes atop Pondicherry Lodge, the police sergeant’s 
bull’s-eye suspended from his neck, presented a strange si^t to 
Watson. “I could see him like an enormous ^ow-worm crawling 
very dowly along the ridge.” “ 

Three statements by Holmes need no interpretation: 

“He sits, motionless, like a spider in the centre of its web, but 
that web has a thousand radiations, and he knows well every quiver 
of each of them.” ** 

“Often it was only the smallest trace, Watson, the faintest in- 
dication, and yet it was enou^ to tell me that the great malignant 
brain was there, as the gentlest tremors of the edges of the web 
remind one of the foul spider whkh lurks in the centre.” 

“Of course I have other reasons for thinking so— dozens of 
exiguous threads whuh lead vaguely up towards the centre of the 
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web where the poisonous, motionless creature is lurking.” ** 

Our zodlogy is not without its ichthyological d^artment. Wat- 
son tells us that the peg-legged Jonathan Small, whose dash for 
freedom ended ignominiously on the Plumstead Marshes, was 
dragged over the side of the police launch "like some evil fi^.” *'* 
And there was another chase, with its tragic ending in the Grimpoi 
Mire. At one stage of the hunt. Holmes rubbed his hands ^ee- 
fully as he remarked “The nets are all in place, and the drag is 
about to begin. We’ll know before the day is out whether we have 
caught our big, lean-jawed pike, or whether he has got through 
the meshes.” “ 

Next, the Crustacea, and three well known i^cimens. Peter 
Jones impressed Holmes as being “brave as a bulldog and as 
tenacious as a lobster if he gets his daws upon anyone.” " Stoke 
Moran Manor House was of “gray, lidien-blotched stone, with a 
high central portion and two curving wings, like the claws of a crab, 
thrown out on each side.” And James Ryder, previously noted in 
the rodent class, again enters the picture. He has nearly fallen into 
the fire with fright at the sight of “the bonniest, brightest little 
blue egg that was ever seen.” Holmes speaks. “Give him a dash of 
brandy. So! Now he looks a little more human. What a shrimp it is, 
to be sure!”®^ 

Our zoology reaches its finale at the Hereford Arms in the little 
country town of Ross. The door had closed behind John Turner — 
Black Jack of Ballarat, victim of a chronic and deadly disease, 
which was to cheat the gallows of its prey. 

“God help us!” said Holmes after a long silence. “Why does fate 
play such tricks with poor, helpless worms? I never hear of such a 
case as this that I do not think of Baxter’s words, and say, ‘There, 
but for the grace of God, goes Sherlock Holmes.’ ” ®® 
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SHERLOCK HOLMES IN HOLLAND 


by CoBNEUS HeiiLIM'G 


At the bequest of the editor, I’ll tell something about the rela- 
tions between the Dutcl) people and Mr. Sherlock Holmes. 

Now, first of all, it is my personal belief that of all the countries 
of the European Continent, it was and is still in Holland that the 
popularity of the Master Sleuth is most tremendous, and Holmes’s 
name has got into the language in a permanent way. Hardly a 
somewhat complicated crime is committed here that the papers do 
not comment in this way: “Where is our Sherlock Holmes?’’ or 
“Let us summon Sherlock Holmes from his retirement!” Many 
of my countrymen read English and American fiction and also 
many detective novels. So everybody has at least heard of Mon- 
sieur Poirot or Charley Chan, but nobody thinks of mentioning 
these clever fictional detectives in their conversation. There is one 
standard type of the model detective, and this is Sherlock Holmes; 
he and nobody else! 

We had, tfil for short, in Amsterdam a famous police-expert, who 
was always called in by the official police whenever a case was 
particularly puzzling, called Mr. van Ledden Hulsebosch. Well, 
always the papers called him “our Sherlock Holmes” — ^and he 
merited this surname! ^ 

The translations of Holmes’s exploits have been numerous; 
some bad (very bad indeed!) others much better; many illustrated 
with the original immortal Sidney Paget drawings. Even an omni- 
bus-edition appeared not so long ago, printed on excellent paper. 
Many parodies and burlesques have been edited, some by Mr. F. 
de Sinclair, with very amusing drawings, the best of all by Mr. 
Cconelis Veth, entitl^ “De Allerlaatste Avonturen van Sir Sher- 
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lode Hdmes” (The Vary Last Adventures of SSr Sherlode Holmes) 
with indeed splendid pen drawings hy the author. 

Many Dutdi authors have followed in the footst^ of Dr. 
Watson, with more or less success: the most notorious among them 
are the late Mr. Ivans and the living Mr. Havank, vdio published 
a long row of sometimes good, sometimes rather sensational detec* 
tive ywns. On the whole, one must say that detective fiction is 
widely read in the Low Countries. A new Holmes collection has 
just come out. 

As to the theatre and the movies, many Holme8-pla3rs and films 
were shown here and many I’ve personally attended to. 

As to the plasrs, I saw in 1930 in Amsterdam a new version of 
Mr. William Gillette’s famous play, with an excellent Holmes: 
Mr. Eduard Verkade, and a very convincing Professor Moriarty: 
Mr. Albert van Dalsum. The play concluded on the diunmy-shoot* 
ing scene of Ihe Empty House (as in the French version by Pierre 
Decourcelle) and the marriage of Dr. Watson with Miss Alice 
Faulkner, a much more acceptable conclusion than the marriage 
of Holmes himself, to which I always objected in the original play 
as violating a trifle Holmes’s rather misogynic character. Another 
veiy good stage-Holmes was Mr. Henri de Vries, who had acted 
many years on the En^di stage, so his speech had rather a British 
flavour, which was so much the better in the play: "The Return 
of Sherlock Holmes,” by Messrs. J. E. Harold Terry and Arthur 
Rose, mainly founded on The Disappearance of Lady Frances 
Carfax. But most famous of all the Dutch stage-Holmeses was 
certainly, in the beginning of this century, the late Mr. Marcd 
Myin, whom I never saw but who, according to older people who 
did actually see his performance, must have been indeed marvelous 
and his success was very near like that of Mr. Gillette in the same 
play. 

Of "The Hound of the Baskervilles” I saw no less than four 
versions; a very early one was German with Alwin Neuss as 
Holmes. The gruesome h3rdraulic press which figured in The Ad- 
venture of the Engineer's Thumb played its part in this filmT An- 
othor German film, many years lata*, was much better, but Dr. 
Watson was positivdy ridiculous. Hie Stoll picture in which Mr. 
Eille Norwood played the Holmes role was ^e as to atmoqihere. 
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but Mr. Ncnrwood did not entirdy satisfy me; he did not bring back 
to one's mind the lean, sine^vy Holmes of the saga. The late John 
Barrymcsne in the Gillette-play (1925) was much more realistic, 
but the Hdmes who nearly satisfied me was Mr. Basil Rathbone, 
whom I saw in "The Hound of the Badcervilles” and in "The Ad- 
ventures of Sherlock Holmes”; an entirely new plot in which 
neither William Gillette nor Conan Doyle had no hand whatso- 
ever. At the end (a rather sensational one) Professor Moriarty 
was thrown by Holmes from the roof of the Tower of London, a 
denouement which reminded one rather of the scene at the Reichen- 
bach Fall. Dr. Watson was again a preposterous personage in these 
films. Another "good” Holmes, who resembled much the drawings 
by Sidney Paget, was Mr.'H. A. Saintsbury, whom I saw (about 
1918) in "The Valley of Fear,” with Mr. Booth Conway as Pro- 
fessor Moriarty. I hear the same Mr. Saintsbury was much ap- 
plauded, about the same time in London, in the play "The Speckled 
Band,” by Conan Doyle. 

The quasi-perfect Holmes (in likeness at least), Mr. Arthur 
Wontner, was seen in Holland only in a private film meeting for 
newspaper-men in the film "Ihe Triumph of Sherlock Holmes,” 
but was never released in the public cinema. The reason remains a 
mystery to this day! 

Finally, Holmes and Dr. Watson were, just as in the United 
States, on the air in several broadcast plays, notably in "The 
Hoimd of the Baskervilles” and in "The Sign of the Four.” But I 
think these productions less convincing than the plays and the 
films. One does not see the gestures, the expressions of the faces, 
in idiort the outward side of the action and, in my opinion, this 
can never be to the advantage of the ultimate impression of the 
whole. Television would bring the ideal solution! 



THE SOUTARY CYCUST RIDES AGAIN 


by Helbke Yuhasova 


In Charlington, Miss Violet Smith had had a wann encounter with 
A certain Mr. Woodley, who was known as Roaring Jack: 

A lewd, licentious, brawling churl, he coveted this lovely girl. 

And only Bob Carruthers’ wiles had turned his passes back. 

Carruthers was the lady’s boss. In Africa, he’d come across 
Her dying father, and, when he and Roaring Jack returned. 

He’d hired her upon the spot to teach his darling little tot 
Piano, for emolument she’d never really earned. 

This fact she’d taken in her stride, and several other things beside; 

But when she found, to her dismay, that she was being tailed 
On all her lonely cycling trips, a pallor drained her ruby lips, 

And off she rushed to importune The Man Who Never Failed. 

The year was 1895, and Sherlock Holmes could scarce contrive 
To wrestle with the many cases that had come his way; 

Yet he was courteous and kind, and listened with an open mind 
To what the blushing Violet found it pertinent to say. 

When she was done, he closed his eyes, and, looking very, very wise. 
Observed that these were busy days — ^in fact, he said it twice; 

And, though he then bespoke her pluck, and held her hand and wished 
her luck. 

It can’t be said he gave her any really sage advice. 

Yet, clearly, one of his renown could never let a lady down. 

And so, witii Watson, Holmes began to formulate bis plan: 

A first and most important point would be, of course, to case the joint — 
"And for that job,’’ he said to Watson, “ybu’re the very man." 
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So down to Famham Watson went — ^his eyes alert, his ears intent — 

To scout the heath near Charlington, where all the fun took place: 
He saw Miss Smith go cycling past, a bearded stranger following fast — 
And then he saw the stranger disappear, without a trace. 

Back once again in Baker Street, and proud of his detective feat. 

He found that Holmes was not impressed, and not at all amused: 

For word from Violet now disclosed that old Carruthers had proposed, 
And she, affianced as she was, had loyally refused. 

This gave the case a different hue, so Holmes went out detecting too. 

And in a pub in Chiltem Grange, while practicing the art, 

Jack Woodley overheard his screed, and punched his mouth and made it 
bleed — / 

But Jack himself, praise be, was trundled homeward in a cart. 

Then things began to happen fast: Miss Smith, bewildered and harassed, 
Announced her high resolve to seek a safer board and bed; 

At which the Master’s face grew grim: it signified — at least to him — 
That any evil schemes afoot would quickly come to head. 

And he was right. Down Farnham way, where he and Watson went 
next day. 

They came upon an empty rig while traversing the heath. 

^^AlasI” Holmes cried aloud, ^Too late I It’s murder, or some horrid fate 
That stands, in scale with murder, only slightly underneath 1” 

He turned — and Watson turned alike — ^to see a man upon a bike 
Careering madly up the road, his whiskers all askew. 

It was the stranger, gun in hand, and shouting out the loud command 
To stop, and give account of where the girl had vanished to. 

Holmes quieted this silly stir by simply stating who they were. 

“And you,” he hazarded, “are Bob Carruthers, I presoom.” 

The cyclist nodded his assent, then begged them both to implement 
His urgent aim to save the girl he loved from threatened doom. 

Their forces duly joined, the three set out to see what th^' could see; 

And as they went, Carruthers undertook to put them wise: 

Himself and Woodley, it would seem, had engineered a crafty scheme 
To grab Miss Smith’s inheritance upon her dad’s demise. 
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They’d gambled, on their ocean ride, to see who’d claim her as his bride; 

Then Roaring Jack, the winner, found he didn’t have a chance: 

So Bob, bemused by Violet’s charm, and bent on shi: Iding her from harm. 
Had tried to double-cross the game with out-and-out romance. 

But now the pretty bird had flown, and Woodley, acting on his own. 
Was out to use coercion to ensure his cashing in. 

He had, as partner in hie shame, a parson, Williamson by name — 
Unfrock^, of course, but still on most familiar terms with sin. . . . 

Thus briefed on their amasing case, our trio, quickening their pace, 
Debouched into the forest, where they thought they saw a track: 
And, sure enough, in one fell swoop they came upon a little group 
Composed, of comse, of Williamson, Miss Smith and Roaring Jack. 

The scene was painful to behold: young Woodley, swaggering and bold. 
Said gloatingly, while Violet drooped against a handy tree: 

“You’ve come too late, upon my life! This lovely girl is now my wife!” 
“No, she’s your widow!” Bob Carruthers cried, sententiously. 

A shot rang out, and Woodley fell; at which the parson shouted “Hell!” 

And high confusion then ensued — ^but order was restored 
When Holmes the Master showed bis hand, to dominate the little band: 
“Who are you then?” “My name is Sherlock Holmes.” “Good Lord! 
Good Lord!” 

There’s very little more to say. Jack Woodley lived, to rue the day. 

And Bob Carruthers did a modest bitch in some retreat; 

Miss Smith endured her lover’s wooing, as ladies have a way of doing. 
And Holmes and Watson, be it known, returned to Baker Street. 

The moral? Well, it’s hard to find; perhaps it’s something this kind: 

When eagw males are on the make, it’s often necessary. 

For girls who’d brave their wolfish wrath, inviting to the primrose path. 
To take the cycle path instead — and cycle solitary. 



‘‘GOOD NIGHT, MISTER 
SHERLOCK HOLMES” 

by Edqab W. Smith 

Thb dabk was coming down — ^the dark of the night without that 
would be gone again with the rising sun; and the dark of the 
sempiternal night within^ here in the quiet room alone, for which 
there could be no morrow save in the thoughts and memories of 
others, if any such there were. 

It was comfortable in the great bed; comfortable, but lonely, 
too. Death was not a terrible thing, after all: it was not something 
to be loathed and feared, even when it was inevitable. Inevitable? 
No, incredible — ^that was it. It was coming, of course, and it was 
coming soon — ^but even now it wasn’t something to be believed, 
and therefore it wasn’t something to be loathed and feared. It 
couldn’t be; the subconscious denied it fiercely, for all that the con- 
scious acknowledged its imminent invasion. How soon and untimely 
it was coming, though. . . . What did the calendar say? It was 
1801, and three-and-thirty years in which to live a life were so 
few, so very few. But they had been full years — oh, how full they 
had been! They had held all the things that any years could ask: 
fortime, and fame; and more than fame and fortune put together — 
love. Does a full and urgent life like that mean that death is more 
welcome when it comes, or less? If it had been instead a life of 
misery and frustration, would that make the going easier now, or 
would the passionate, unbelieving resentment be just as strong? 
Oh, well, why try to imderstand such things? It still isn’t true, 
anyway. It’s going to happen, of course, but it can’t happen — ^it 
can’t! 

. . . There had been all the world to live and play in, and the 
chords that had come forth in the playing were warm and sonorous. 
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But of all that whole wide world, what a place to have picked to be 
bom in — ^and to die in! Hoboken, New Jersey! It was a place you 
could learn to love, perhaps, when you came to know it; especially 
if you had been born there. But it sounded even worse, somehow, 
than Brooklyn, New York; or Peoria, Illinois; or Neshammy, 
Pennsylvania. Why couldn’t it have been Paris, or London, or 
some other romantic spot which could be acknowledged proudly 
and without that alert watchiulness lor the latent smile that made 
acknowledgment always just a little challengmgr London would 
have been Dest ol all, perhaps; or any place in niUgianu: aiuiough 
probably there were places there that had lamtly shamelul connota- 
tions, too, when their names were mentioned — ^Dorkmg, say, or 
maybe Wappmg. But St. John’s Wood was wonderful, and Ser- 
pentine Avenue was certainly better and more romantic in every 
way than Hufistader Street in Hoboken. 

Yes — ^anywhere in England would have done. It was a lovely 
land, even though it was full of strange people and stranger ways. 
Take the matter of names, for instance, and the way they had of 
pronouncing them. Usually they dropped a syllable or two, like 
calling Sevenoaks Snooks, or Talliaferro Tolliver — what had that 
American said once about getting back at them by calling Niagara 
Palls Niffles? But to abuse a simple, peaceful, two-syilabie word by 
stretchmg it out to three syllables — ^well, that wasn’t necessary at 
all. It was wrong, of course — ^and the old song proved it: 

“My Irene is the village queen . . .” 

You couldn’t say “queenie’’ — ^that would be ridiculous. No, 
“queen” must be right. Queen! What a wonderful word that was! 
A queen was someone who lived with a king — ^well, a queen was 
maybe something a little more than that. But a queen did live with 
a king, anyway, and living with a king was fun — ^it was exciting; 
perhaps occasionally a little too excitmg. It was more fun, anyway, 
than smging at La bcala — that had been fun too, though, especially 
being billed as the “New Jersey prima donna” when back at the 
Met in New York you had to be an Italian to even get in the 
chorus. What was it somebody had once said — ^a combmation of 
the Swedish Nightingale and the Jersey Lily? That was good! 

And dien the Imperial Opera at Warsaw, where the coup de 
foudre had come down. It wasn’t often that a contralto rated being 
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prima donna — that was a hi^ throne indeed to climb down from 
when the occupant of the other throne came along to demand it. 
It had happened right there in Warsaw, and he had been sitting in 
the box at the opera, almost within reach. He was always almost 
within reach. And never quite 'attainable. But what a man he wasl 
Six feet six inches in height, with the chest and limbs of a Hercules! 
Not a dresser, really, by English standards; he would even stand 
out rather obtrusively in the somewhat exotic town of Hoboken. 
Too flashy, and too many furs and jewels. Especially that brooch 
with a beryl in it that he wore at his neck, just at the height of a 
woman’s coiffure when she laid her head on his manly bosom at his 
bidding. It had got entangled once, and he had been very contrite 
and considerate, in his bear-like way. Poor Gottsreich! There had 
never been any chance ^of marriage, of course, but even so . . . 
that silly little Princess Clotilde didn’t deserve him, either. A 
mouse of a woman, if ever there was one; a nasty little Scandi- 
navian bitch! “The very soul of delicacy,” he had said; and then 
the photograph — oh, that photograph! . . . how fortunate that 
the whim had possessed him to have it taken! It was an ace that 
could have trumped any trick her delicate little soul might ever 
have wanted to play. It wasn’t too bad, as a photograph, really; not 
if you were at all broad-minded. A woman can sit on a man's 
knee without its meaning everything . . . well, it didn’t prove 
everything, ansrway. But Gottsreich nearly went crazy from the 
threat it held over his royally vulnerable head. Five times he had 
tried to get it back — two burglaries, one diversion of luggage, and 
two “waylayings.” And then finally his calling in the great detec- 
tive — ^the greatest detective in aU the world; the wisest, the most 
brilliant man who ever lived; a man who was the soiil of honor; 
a knight out of the romantic past: tall, sternly handsome, eagle- 
eyed ... a man beside whom Gottsreich himself . . . oh,t how 
foolish that little six-and-a-half-foot king had been to think he 
could redeem the photograph by force or by the use of wits — even 
such wits as those! Why didn’t he just ask for it? 

And it was then, too, of aU times, that that good-looking young 
barrister had come along. The guarding of the phqtograph had 
come to be a habit, almost a matter of principle; although of 
course by then it didn’t mean what it used to mean any mcnre. It 
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wasn’t Qotilde, now, finnn whose ^es it had to be k^t. And it 
wasn’t Godfrey Norton’s eyes dthor. What a wedding-on-the- 
rebound that had beenl There was some informalily about the 
licence, thank goodness, and maybe the oermnony at St. Monica’s 
wasn’t binding, after all, although the presence of the saintly wit- 
ness who had been so shamefully dragged in had made it a night- 
mare never to be forgotten. But informality or not, it wasn’t a 
marriage as really and truly as the years rgrent with Gottsreich had 
been a marriage— ^d in that case there had been informality with 
a vengeance. No, there had nevo* been any nuuriage, with anyone, 
except in those secret chambers of the mind upon which the dark- 
ness was now so fast descending . . . 

Poor Godfrey! He was a better man than Gottsreich — ^well, in 
a sort of dull, respectable way he was. No herculean chest or limbs, 
of course, and no flaming beryl. No flaming anything. But a solid 
citizen, ^lid and re^rectable. And legal, too— except for the in- 
formality. It had all become so clear on that trip to the Continent: 
the 5.15 from Charing Gross had made transit from one world to 
another more finally and more fatally than any train had ever done 
before or since. And what a solid, stolid, dull, respectable, legal 
world had lain at the other end of its traject! 

. . . And who was that other man who had played the squire to 
the diining knight that day when so much had happened? Watson, 
his name was — John, or James — ^nobody ever seemed quite sure 
just which it was. His attitude toward women, they said — ^what was 
the word they used? — ^Yes, that was it: his attitude toward women 
was orectic. A beautiful word, but there are shorter and plainer 
ones that would do just as wdL He had played around the edges 
at the game, throwing smoke-bombs and touting “Fire!” and 
making off down the street like a scared rabbit; while the hero of 
the piece— for he woe a hero, for all that the business was a very 
silly one indeed— lay stretched out on the couch in simulated agony, 
beffiing in his ^es to be ministered to— and, oh, how delicious it 
had been to treat him tenderly and lovingly as if he really needed 
a woman’s care! He did need a woman’s care, even though it wasn’t 
in the way he pretended at the moment, the poor dear! 

Yesf, there had been that awful journey to the Continent. . . . 
But first there had been the stolen farewell whispered from out the 
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log . . . and the letter that had to be left at Briony Lodge for 
him to pick up— the letter that had been so hard to compose with- 
out letting certain things show through. . . . And then after the 
Continent there had been ^erica, and back at last to New Jersey, 
and specifically — oh, so specifically! — to Hoboken. It hadn’t been 
much of a place to live in, but it wasn’t such a bad place to die in. 
All places were the same for that, except as it would show in the 
history books later. Nobody would call it d}ring of a broken heart, 
of course— it would be a coronary thrombosis, or a mitric embolism, 
or an aortic aneurism, or something fancy like that. But there 
was such a thing as a broken heart — ^iC came from mourning for 
things that had been lost, or that had never been possessed — and 
that was really at the bjpttom of it, whatever the doctors said. Why 
do women always have losses to mourn? Gottsreich — ^yes, the loss 
of Gottsreich was something to be mourned, in a way; although 
the affair with him had really been given up in stride just as 
blithely as it had been taken in stride. But Godfrey — ^no! Not 
Godfrey. It was Gottfried in German, wasn’t it — almost like Gotts- 
reich? But there the similarity ceased. He was nothing to mourn. 
Where was he now? Back in the Inner Temple somewhere, prob- 
ably. Well, let him stay there. Dark, handsome and dashing. All 
right, let him dash. . . . And Gottsreich could have his Qotilde, 
and his throne, too, for all that either of them was worth. That was 
all past and forgotten; and with Godfrey there wasn’t even any- 
thing to forget. 

And why do people — or anyway women — mourn most what 
they have never had at all? Or never even known? That was another 
m}rstery, like the mystery of life and death. It was all sort of 
mixed up. Everything was sort of mixed up. Why bother about it? 
. . . How dark it had become! . . . and getting darker. . . . 

The sun would come in the morning, when the ni^t without 
had been dispelled. And its rays, slanting across the room, would 
strike upon a portrait on the stand beside the bed where the night 
within had come to stay. And the figure it would illumine was not 
the figure of a barrister, nor yet the figure of a king. . . . 




by Jambs Kbdoib, Jb. 


Mt first mbbtinq with the Greatest Detective of All Time was 
most uncanonieal. 

Many years ago when I was sick and lay abed, my father 
showed me a bound volume of The Play-Pictorial (London, 1902 ) 
to take my mind off myself. It was a grand “book," full of many 
fascinating pictmes; names of actors unfamiliar to me at that: 
Seymour Hicks (Qtudity Street) ; Lewis Waller (Monsieur Beau- 
caire); Forbes-Robertson as Dick Heldar and C. Aubrey Smith 
as Torpenhow in The Light Thai Failed playing at The New 
Theatre; Irene Vanbrugh and H. B. Irving in The Admirable 
Crichton; Holbrook Blinn as Lieutenant Buonaparte in Duchess 
of Dantzic . . . what names to conjure with ! 

But what have we here? Who is this gaunt, intelligent looking, 
slightly stoop-shouldered man with the sharp features? Sherlock 
Holmes as portrayed by William Gillette? Who is Sherlock Holmes? 
This looks interesting, father, tell me more about him — and then 

and there I learned about Mr. Sherlock Holmes. 

- « • • 

To me William Gillette and Sho'lock Holmes have always been 
synonymous. And how about that other “creator" of Sherlock 
Holmes— Frederic Dorr Steele? To him, Holmes and Gillette were 
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always one and the same. “Mr. Gillette was blessed by nature,” 
wrote Mr. Steele, “with the lean, sinewy figure and keen visage 
required, and his quiet but incisive histrionic method exactly fitted 
such a part as Sherlock. ... I did not need to be told to make my 
Holmes look like Gillette. The thing was inevitable.” ^ 

* * « 

I should like to be able to say trutiifuUy that my first meeting with 
Sherlock Holmes in the Chronicles of Dr. Watson was in The 
Speckled Band. It diould be The Speckled Band, of course, because 
of my close assbciation with the Boston Scion Society of the Baker 
Street Irregulars, of that name. Life just isn’t like that. It was 
in the pages of that most delightful of all Scandals — ^the one that 
took place in Bohemia — that Sherlock Holmes first stalked for me. 
And after that it was A Study in Scarlet. 

There never was a council in those spacious chambers at 221B 
at which I was not present: all ears — as only a youngster can lend 
his ears — ^for the Adventure of the moment. This eager youth 
never forewent a railway journey with Holmes and Watson; never 
a visit to Brother Mycroft or Scotland Yard was missed; never a 
meal at Simpson’s nor a visit to hear Neruda. Holmes and Watson 
just had no privacy! When Billy opened the door to a visitor 
there was ever a diadow behind the young “Buttons of Baker 
Street”; when Mrs. Hudson brought in the thinp for tea, the 
kippers were always sampled by tiiis “shadow” before the tray 
had touched the table. On the dark and stormy nights when there 
were no cases calling “our” attention. Holmes and I worked ovar 
our scrapbooks while the good Doctor caught up on back num- 
bers of The British Medical Journal. Yes, I practically lived at 
221B Baker Street in those days! ' 

Sherlock Holmes really lives, and I am happy to have had the 
opportunity of meeting him; for without his friendship I would 
feel lost today. As Irene Adler was alwajrs the woman to Sherlock 
Holmes; so to me Sherlock Holmes will always be the man. 


"Sherlock Holmes in Pictures,” in BtlB: Studies in Sherlock Holmes. 



TJVO SOUTHERN EXPOSURES 

of 

SHERLOCK HOLMES 

Compiled from Researches of the Wisteria Lodge Confederates by 
MANiiT Waob Hamftok Wbllman, 

Commanding Colonel (Temp.), WLC, and Dying Detective, B8I 

Nqbodt will ever know just how much Sherlock Holmes saw of 
America. He must have traveled widely before he met Watson in 
1881, and again from 1891 to 1894, to say nothing of his later 
sojourn in the States to prepare for his last bow. Yet his interests, 
at least, suggest special attention to our South, the old realm of 
the Confederacy. Like Watson, he admired both Yankee and rebdl, 
and deplored the settlement of their dispute by the shedding of so 
much brave blood. Twice, at least, problems extremely and par- 
ticularly Southern American came to his professional notice, and 
have in the recording posed riddles. Let us seek here for answers. 

A. The Hebron Marriage. 

The question of whether E£Be Munro could and did contract an 
earlio: marriage with John Hebron, a Georgian of colored descent, 
has occasioned recent lively dispute, both verbally among Sher- 
loddans and in the letter departm^t of a Massachusetts periodical 
called, if memory serves me correctly in these latitudes, the Atlantic 
Monthly. Laws against siich mixed marriages, both in ante-bellum 
Gecvgia and in more modem times, have been cited with an air 
of settling the matter as mere romance. But other laws, that ob- 
tained there during the Reconstruction years when carpetbagger 
and scalawag leaders marshalled numerous Negro legislators and 
set up behaviors that have not obtained before or since, may not 
only eiq>lain the seeming impossibility but also give a due as to the 
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approadmate time when Sherlodc Holmes considefed the problem 
of the Yellow Face. 

This adventure seems to have occurred early in Holmes’s asso> 
dation with Dr. Watson. We know the two were living together in 
Bakor Street, and that Holmes used, or seemed to use, the narcotics 
which saddened Watson during their first acquaintanceship; and 
Watson’s remark on Holmes’s efplendid boxing n1cin suggests that 
the Great Man was young enough to be a potential professional 
champion of the ring — ^under thirty, anjrway. It was spring, and 
it may have been 4he spring of 1882 — ^not latar than the luring of 
1883, let us decide — ^when Grant Munro appeared to lay bare his 
vexed heart. ^ 

He did not then know the full former life of the young widow 
he had married three years earlier, in 1879 or 1880. She hid from 
him the fact that her first husband was of Negro blood and that 
h^ beloved little dau^tw was still alive. All she had told her new 
love was that she had been married to an Atlanta attorney by the 
name of Hebron, that he had died when “yellow fever broke out 
badly in the place,” leaving her a modest fortune of some twenty 
thousand dollars American. Lack of family papers she explained 
by “a great fire in Atlanta shortly after his [Hebron’s] death.” 
These matters of the epidemic and the fire strongly urged by 
those who look upon the story of the Yellow Face as pure fiction. 
To be sure, Atlanta history chows no yellow fever scourge of any 
magnitude during the last four decades of the nineteenth century, 
and no “great fire” since the one kindled by that most unwelcome 
Northern tourist, William Tecumseh Sherman; but it must not be 
forgotten for an instant that neither Watson nor Holmes offers 
these statements aa cold fact. Muiu-o told them, undoubtedly in 
all sinoerity, as he had heard than from his wife. She also told 
hiin — and it was a lie — ^that the dau^ter of John Hebron had died 
with her father. When the truth came out, and Munro acted with 
su(h admirable and affectionate understanding, his wife did not 
explain the whole truth in public; but some effort can be made 
to fin in the gaps. 

The lady, as we know, went to America “when she was young,” 
lurobably in her teens. Circa 1872, when she was seventeen or eight- 
een, Atlanta was under Reconstruction rule. Colored persons, once 
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the servitors, were now given equal and even preferential treat- 
ment. Young John Hebron, “a man strikingly handsome and in- 
telligent,” was one of those who had opportunity to develop their 
natural gifts. Since liberation from slavery in 1865, he had studied 
law and made a professional success; he may even have been a 
political leader. Young Miss Effie, an immigrant, did not feel the 
native South^n distaste for mixed marriage. She accepted his 
proposal, and was on her own statement happy, though cut off 
from her own race. 

But how about Hebron’s death? It might still have been yellow 
fever, though not in an epidemic. Or it mi^t have been something 
more deadly still: a bullet. 

They married some time before 1874, when Georgia’s carpet- 
bagger regime was in full control, but with the days of its existence 
numbered. In that year the native whites won political victory 
under the able leadership of John B. Gordon, and with it a return 
to laws operative for white supremacy. The Hebrons would be well 
advised to move a hundred miles or so into South Carolina, a state 
still snugly carpetbagged. It was two years more before history 
repeated itself there. In 1876 Wade Hampton, a distinguished 
cavalry officer under Robert E. Lee, and a notable Southern mod- 
o^te in politics, headed a campaign for restoration of South Caro- 
lina home rule that, before it finally succeeded, was characterized 
by fierce riots and considerable bloodshed. Hebron, with his gifts 
and reputation, was undoubtedly prominent on the side of the 
forces then in power; and perhaps at Cainhoy, Hamburg or some 
other scene of argument even to exchange of shots, he was killed. 

After the establishment of Hampton’s government in 1877, 
Mrs. Hebron and her little girl would depart again. From up North, 
po'haps, she conducted a campaign to secure her husband’s prop- 
erty. Very l^ely Hampton himself, kind and wise conciliator that 
he was, helped to do her justice in the nuitter. And afterward, back 
to her native England and a new love — together with a new anx- 
iety, that seemed to threaten a new tragedy. 

The rest of it we know. And Sherlock Holmes, still young and 
a learner in those early eighties, had the professional humility to 
recognize that he was not always right. It did him no end of good 
in his later career. 
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B. A Kv KVux Report 

One may search in vain the Official Records of the Confederate 
Armies for any data on Colonel Elias Openshaw, British-bom 
Floridan who served with Stonewall Jackson and later with the 
valiant but blundering John B. Hood. Yet here, as elsewhere, Dr. 
Watson undoubtedly disguised an actual name for sake of courteiiy 
or to avoid libel suits. One is tempted to identify the ci-devant 
Openshaw with Captain F. M. Woodward, who commanded a 
scratch regiment of two Mississippi battalions under Hood at Nash- 
ville; Woodward means a defended wood, and Openshaw an un- 
defended one— ^vouldn’t Watson handle the name problem just 
like that? Or Openshaw may be a sound-alike for the artillerist 
Bouanchaud, or for Jy T. Holtzclaw, the infantry brigadier who 
was as savage as his surname. We cannot say for certain without 
more material, and let us continue arbitrarily to call him Open- 
shaw, as did Watson. 

He was killed, anyway; who killed him? 

He left the ex-Confederacy, apparently in the winter of 1869- 
70, and in 1883 perished mysteriously after receiving an envelope 
containing five orange pips. His brother Joseph, who inherited his 
property, died from an apparently accidental fall in 1885, 
after receiving a similar pac^ge of pips. His final dose relative, 
his nephew John, was murdered in London in the fall of 1887, 
despite Sherlock Holmes’s effort to intervene. Then it was revealed 
that the three tragedies were the work of sinister visitors from 
America, led by a Georgia sea-captain named James Calhoun. 

The word of the American Encyclopedia was good enoud^ for 
Holmes, who pronounced these killers members of the Ku Elux 
Klan, trying to recover important papers of their order from their 
former Elan brother Open^aw, and then from his heirs. The 
Encydopedia spoke of the ‘'collapse” of the Invisible Empire’s 
activity in 1869, and this date Holmes matched with that of 
March, 1868, appearing on the ragged edge of a leaf fft>m the 
colonel’s partially destroyed diary. But the date is significant in an 
importantly different way when one considers actual Eu Elux 
hbtory. 

Beginning informally a few months after the fall of the Con- 
fed@:acy, the masked order grew and flourished as a sort of despoate 
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rebellion i^ainst Reocmstnietion ebueee. In Ai»il of 1867 a eecret 
oonventkm at Nashville led to complex organization, with Bedford 
Forrest, the brilliant cavalry general, as Grand Wizard. It (q)erated 
tor a year, with such success as to call i<x Congressional investiga- 
tion and the threat of military law throu^out the South. Forrest 
himself later testified that the Eu Eluz was “broken up and 
disbanded” by the end of 1868. 

When Forrest q)oke, the bettor dement of the South that had 
ridden in the dieeted ranks obeyed. They left the Eu Eluz and 
addressed themsdves to legal and political activity that was 
crowned with restoration of home rule to the old rebel states. An 
“order of dissolution,” dated in the Eu Eluz cipher in January of 
1869, specifically prohibits masking and going in disguise, as a 
final move to di^lve the brotherhood. 

But the more disreputable dement kept its mados, and even as 
in more recent years pirated the Eu Eluz labd for the perpetration 
of outrages. Undoubtedly to such an unsavory later order did 
Gdond Elias Openshaw bdong. Whatever violence his diary re- 
corded in Mardi of 1869 happened whole months after the real 
Eu Eluz had gone out of existence. 

And preservation of the mere secrets of the Eu Eluz Elan were 
no matter for killing men in far countries. John C. Lester, one of 
the Elan’s original six founders, publidied a revealing history of 
the order in 1884, and he was ndther ambudied, threatened or 
even blamed by his former fellows. No, plainly here was something 
more — a history of theft or extortion or robbery. The whole ac- 
count can never be pieced together, since Openshaw’s papers were 
burned; but the adventure unquestionaldly revolved around his 
membership in a post-Elan mob of Southsm hoodliuns. 

No doubt he richly deserved his fate, as tiie ki&ers also deserved 
drowning at sea during the equinoctial gales of at, just about 
Ae time that Dr. Jdin Watson was meeting JMEmIf Mmrstan and 
pronouncing her a very attractive woman. 




hy Jat FisruBT Cbsist 

May I raise my voice to praise my choice 
Of Holmes Adventures rare: 

The tale of the bank, its dungeon rank. 

And the mug from Coburg Square? 

The red-haired man who fell for a plan 
Was an easy-going feUer: 

He scribbled at work while a villainous derk 
Was tunnelling in his cellar. 

Four hours each day they dug away 
Beneath the banker^s gold, 

*Til a Saturday ni^t when all seemed ri^t 
For the stroke of the robbers bold. 

But Sherlock waited with breathing bated 
In darkness black as ink, 

And the bandits ’cute took out no loot — 

He clapped them in the dink. 
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Four men sat round and made no sound 
To trap the smart John day. 

While the banker boiled (Joe his fun was Etpoiled 
When he missed his Saturday play). 

Too bad he missed his regular whist 
For the very first time in years; 

But it saved the cash and settled the hash 
Of the wicked scion of peers. 

The sinful heir should have had more care 
And to this fact been wise: 

By tri(^ or jape he couldn’t escape 
From Sherlock’s keen gray eyes. 

Good Sherlock took full many a crook 
In Adventures beyond compare; 

And the best of the lot is the crafty plot 
Of the man with the flaming hair. 



THE MUSIC 6E BAKER STREET 

by S. C. Robbktb 


Mb. Wabback makes his entry into the field of Hohnesian scholar- 
ship with disarming modesty. But let it be said at once that he 
fully justifies his admission to the company of serious investigators 
of ^e problems of 221B /Baker Street. A careful examination of 
Hohnes's musical tastes and accomplishments has long been a 
desideratum amongst students of the Watson Saga, and Mr. War- 
rack’s well-documented monograph, save for a few regrettable 
lapses, preserves the true spirit of patient scholarship. His investi- 
gation, for instance, of the circumstances under which Sherlock 
Holmes bought his Stradivari from a Jew broker in the Tottenham 
Court Road lor fifty-five shillings is a masterly piece of reconstruc- 
tion. Mr. Warrack is able to show that in 1872, just at the time 
when Holmes might be spendmg part of his vacation in London, 
there was a Special Loan exhibition of musical instruments at 
South Kensington, and that at the same time a series of letters on 
Cremona Yioims and Varmsh was appearing in The Fall Mall 
Gazette. In the same year, too, Lombardmi’s Antonio Stradivari e 
la celebre scuola cremoneee was published, and Mr. Warrack’s 
researches throw a bright and convincing light on what was un- 
doubtedly Holmes’s favourite recreation. 

Mr. Warrack’s survey includes a similarly learned commentary 
upon Holmes’s study of “The Polyphonic Motets of Lassus.” All 
readers of The Adventure of the Bruce-Partvngton Plane will re- 
member that it was in 1895 that Holmes undertook the writing 
of a monograph on this subject; that it was afterwards printed fen: 

*A review, first printed in The Oxford Magasine for May 1, 1947, of 
Sharlock Holmee and Muric, by Quy Warrack; Faber A Faber, Ltd., Lon^, 
1947. 
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private eireulatkm, and tiiat, acocmling to Watson, it was “said 
by ejqperts to be the last woi^ on the subject.” Mr. Wairack ap- 
proaches this topic in a highly sceptical spirit: he is doubtful 
whethar Holmes ever heard much of Lassus’ music sung, and is 
probably right in inferring that his study of it must have been 
from the printed page. But with Mr. Warrack’s conclusion that the 
monograph was “at best only projected, at the worst a complete 
myth,” we .find ourselves unable to agree. Certainly Watson’s re- 
mark about its being “the last word” is merely a hearsay quotation, 
but such slight evidence as we have of the nature of Holmes’s work 
by no means rules out the possibility of its having dealt minutely 
with some aq)ect — ^possibly the bibliographical aspect— of Lassus’ 
work. With his French coimections and with his well-known in- 
terest in typographical technique. Holmes may well have developed 
an enthusiasm lor the study of the early editions published in 
Paris by Le Boy side by side with the later Ballard editions, and 
so have thrown fresh light on certain points of musical typography. 
Here, admittedly, we are in the realm of musicological conjecture, 
but we feel bound to prefer conjecture, however tentative, to the 
sweeping nature of Mr. Warrack’s non est inventus conclusion. 

Again, we cannot wholly accept Mr. Warrack’s destructive 
analysis of the gramophone incident in I’he Adventure of the 
Mazarin Stone. Holmes, it will be remembered, utilises the newly- 
invented gramophone to play the Barcarolle from Offenbach’s 
Contes d’Hoffmann, and Mr. Warrack seeks to cast doubt upon the 
whole episode, suggesting that the gramophone is, in fact, an edi- 
torial invention, hiow it may be conceded at once that the text of 
The Adventure of the Mazarin Stone presents many difficulties. 
It does not form part of the Watson canon, and Holmes is made 
to split an infinitive at the climax of the adventure; in an earlier 
communication we have ventured to make a conjecture as to the 
probable editorship of the story, and we cannot but be gratified 
that Mr. Warrack has thought fit to adopt this conjecture. But in 
his discussion of the problem from the angle of the Barcarolle itself 
we are compelled to doubt whether he has preserved a proper ob- 
jectivity of apjMoach. Mr. Warrack, as he informs us in a modest 
footnote, was an Examiner for the Associated Board of the Bqyal 
Schools of Music for many years, and it is with real diffidence that 
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we would venture any eriticiffin of his purdy musical ex^esis. But 
when he writes of the Barcarolle that “Many musicians consider 
it to be a particularly feeble and dreary tune justified only by its 
operatic setting/' it is only fair to reply that there are musicians 
of distinction who would resent with some warmth this attribution 
of dreary feebleness. Further, when Mr. Warrack goes on: “Played 
on a sdo violin it is intolerable, as indeed Count Negretto Silvius 
found,” we become less and less confident of his critical impartiality. 
For, in supporting his argument, he quotes the Count (whose name, 
incidentally, is mis-spelt) as saying: “Confound that whining 
noise; it gets on my nerves.” What the Count actually said was: 
“Confound that whining music . . .” No less an authority than 
Ghove is quoted for the view that the popularity of the Barcarolle 
dates from Sir Thonotas Beecham’s English production of the opera 
in 1910, and The Adventta-e o/ the Mazarin Stone must certainly 
be dated 1903, or 1904 at the latest. But what Mr. Warrack would 
seem to have overlooked is that the Barcarolle was largely popu- 
larised in this country as a dance-tune. In the early lOUO’s it was 
well established as a favourite waltz, especially as played by the 
first violin of a small dance-orchestra; and, while Mr. Warrack’s 
doubt about the existence of a gramophone record in 1903 is fully 
justified, it may be noted that, in the early days of gramophone 
development, “vocal and violin solos made the most successful 
records” (Oxjford Companion to Music, p. 378). In short, the proper 
approach to a history of the Barcarolle is to be sought not in the 
annals of the Opera Comique, but on the Edwardian dancing-floor. 

Finally, a word must be said upon Mr. Warrack’s attitude to- 
wards Holmes himself. It savours, we regret to say, both of 
patronage and of denigration. W'e may pass by the suggestion that 
a fondness for Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, and Offenbach indicates 
that Holmes had Jewish blood in his veins as a piece of ill-judged 
pleasantry. But Holmes’s “propeniuty for ostentation” and his 
“love of a good curtain” seem to rouse in Mr. Warrack a dispro- 
portionate degree of critical irritation. The opening pages of Silver 
Blaze are wdl known: 

“We are going well,” said he, looking out of the window, and 
gla ncing at his watch. “Our rate at present is fifty-three and a half 
m i le s an hour.” 
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“1 have not obeerved the quarter-mile posta,” sud L 

“Nor have 1. But the telegraph posts upon this line are sixty 
yards apart, and the calculation is a simple one.” 

Commenting on this, Mr. Warrack that to arrive at 

his result Holmes would have been obhged to work out in his 
head an arithmetical sum oi overwhelming complexity, and that it 
would have been impossible with a pocket watch to time the 
IMtssage of telegraph poles to the necessary tenth of a second. Mr. 
Warrack, if we may so express it, is making telegraph-poles out of 
fountam-pens. What happened, surely, was somethmg like this: 
About half a minute beiore he addressed Watson, Holmes had 
looked at the second hand of his watch and had then counted fifteen 
telegraph poles (he had, of course, seen the quarter-mile posts, but 
had not observed them, since they were not to be the basis of his 
calculation). This would give him a distance of nine hundred yards, 
a fraction over half-a-mile. If a second glance at his watch had 
shown him that thirty seconds had passed, he would have known at 
once that the train was travellmg at a good sixty miles an hour. 
Actually he noted that the tram had taken approximately thirty- 
four seconds to cover the nme hundred yards; or, in other words, 
it was rather more than ten per cent, slower tnan a tram travellmg 
at sixty miles an hour, and Ji.oimes accordmgiy deducted ratner 
more tUan ten per cent. ^i.e. hy^) irom sixty. i'Ue caiculauon, as 
he said, was a simple one; what made it simple lor him was his 
knowledge, which of course Watson did not sUare, that the tele- 
grajih poles were sixty yards apart. Mr. Warrack's talk of “sheer 
bluh” is manifestly irrelevant. 

While we have felt it desirable, in the interests of Holmesian 
scholarship, to animadvert upon certain weaknesses in Mr. War- 
rack’s line of argument, we must, nevertheless, conclude by repeat- 
ing our welcome lor his book. The production and prooi-readmg 
(save f(V an inaccuracy in the speiimg of Mr. Desmond Mac- 
Carthy’s name) are good, and the work is printed on paper of ex- 
ertional quality. We trust that Mr. Warrack will pursue his 
researches and reconsider some of his judgments. 



The Veritable ** Gladstone^* 




^^Then your eyes fixed themselves upon your newly framed picture of 
General Gordon, and I saw by the alteration in your face that a train 
of thought had been started. . . . Your eyes flashed across to the un- 
framed portrait of Henry Ward Beecher which stands upon the top of 
your books. Then you glanced up at the wall, and of course your mean- 
ing was obvious.** 





tlt^ 1 ditin[’ 
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I HAVE BBCEiVED numerous letters chiding me for the carelessness 
which led to the publication in the April Joubkal, over the caption 
“ ‘The Gladstone,’ ” of a ^>ture showing Locomotive No. 48 of 
the Metropolitan Railway. It was all ex-Professor Moriarty’s fault, 
really — ^by some diabolic means he procured the substitution of the 
spurious cut in the hands of the printer, and it is only now, with 
the display of the veritable “Gladstone” on the accompanying page, 
that truth can triumph and the wrong be righted. 

The most completely documented letter which reached me — 
and the most gently chiding one — came from Dr. William Braid 
White of Chica^, and I am happy to spread it on the record: 

Page 174 of the Joubnal for April, 1947, presents to the 
Hohnesian scholar a simple, but pretty, problem in identification. 
An editorial error has been committed. The method of discovering 
the error, of tracing its origin and of correcting it has been con- 
ducted on principles that Sherlock Holmes, I venture to believe, 
would not wholly have despised. 

1. The upper part of the page is given over to an illustration of 
a small Elnglish tank locomotive, having a wheel base of type 
4 4 -0. That is to say, it shows four leading wheels arranged in^ a 
“pony truck,” four driving wheels two-coupled, and no wheels in 
the rear of ^e drivers. 

2. Beneath this illustration stands a short description, in which 
the locomotive is identified as “‘The Gladstone,’ famous yellow- 
and-green locomotive of the London, Brighton & South Coast Rail- 
way. . . . Note the coupled driving wheels, without the leading 
bogies familiar to Americans.” 

3. The description does not fit the illustration, but refers to 
another type of locomotive en^ly, used on another railway for 
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an entirely different kind of service. The evidence may be stated 
as follows: — 

4. The Locomotive illustrated was one of a group built during 
the late 90’s for the famous Metropolitan Railway of London, 
known in those days as “The Underground,” which served the 
ancient “City” of London and certain district contiguous thereto. 
The central part of the system was known as the “Inner Circle,” 
of which the principal station was at Aldgate in tiie heart of the 
ancient “City.” The Metropolitan also ran out into certain subur- 
ban areas, while certain parts of what might be called outer London 
were served by the Metropolitan District Railway, which ran mainly 
in deep cuttings, but not actually imderground. The District Rail- 
way, as it was usually called, ran out likewise into outer suburban 
areas. Both of these systems were operated until 1903 by steam 
locomotives, fitted with smoke-arresting devices and steam-con- 
densing arrangements, signs of which can be seen in the illustra- 
tion. Despite these precautions, however, the atmosphere of the 
Underground was always a fearsome mixture of coal smoke, sulphur, 
carbon dioxide and carbonic acid. Londoners were \mdoubtedly 
hardy folk in those days. 

The London, Brighton & South Coast Railway, serving part of 
the southeastern and south central parts of England, especially be- 
tween London and certain south coast seaside towns, such as 
Brighton, did run London suburban services from Victoria and 
London Bridge stations, but the locomotives used in these services 
were neither what was illustrated nor what was described, in the 
April Journal. In the 90’s they were all small 0-6-0 tank engines. 

5. “Gladstone” was the name of a locomotive of the L B A 
SCR, which gave its own name to the type of which it was a 
member. It was designed on a wheel base of 0-4-2, as implied in 
the description \mder discussion, and was designed and used solely 
for fast express passenger service. These, like all L B A S C R 
engines, were painted bright yellow, with black funnels (smoke- 
stacks) carrying polished brass crowns. 

It follows from these observations that the illustration is of a 
Metropolitan (Underground) 11 0 tank locomotive, while the 
description printed below this is of a “Gladstone”-class passenger 
express locomotive built for the L B A S C R. Both belong to the 
Banker Street Era, 1887-1903. The problem is thus solved. 

To complete the record it may be added (bat I myself can testify 
to having seen specimens of both engines during boyhood days, 
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many times over. All English boys were train-struck in those days, 
and could identify by its style, colour, wheel-design and tjrpe, '&e 
railway to which the locomotive belonged, as well as its class and 
the kind of service for which it was designed. Those were the days! 

P. 8. One hopes that readers of the B.S.J. who may not have 
been to England will clearly imderstand that the wooden railway 
carriage shown below the illustration which has been discussed, 
passed out of existence many years ago. It was contemporary with 
the American wooden coach with oil lamps that flourished in 
the 90’s. 


It is Dr. Julian Wolff, I tihink, who has made the most pertinent 
comment on the story from London appearing in the American 
press under date of July 11th which told of the discovery of certain 
“unpublished writings of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, including an 
important new Sherlock Holmes manuscript” in an old cardboard 
hatbox in the vaults of an English country bank. 

“Apparently,” he says, “there is more here than meets the eye 
at first glance. Why it should be stated that the papers were found 
in an old cardboard hatbox, when all amateur investigators, and 
even Scotland Yarders, know that they were in an old tin dispatch- 
box, is a question that demands a satisfactory answer. It will be 
quite difficult to conceal permanently the name on that dispatch- 
box. Also, why say that the bank vault is in Crowborough, Sussex? 
Is one to believe that in some English circles Crowborough is pro- 
nounced Cox and Co., and not Chumley — ^as would appear from the 
spelling? 

“There is great significance in Adrian Conan Doyle’s statement 
that his family 'is tired of misrepresentations and mis-statements 
about our father.’ Taken in connection with the knowledge that in- 
cluded in this discovery is a ‘unique document’ which is expected 
to ‘explode the old m 3 rths about Conan Doyle and Sherlock 
Holmes,’ it may even indicate that the world is now believed 
to be prepared for a complete exposure of the entire hoax, and 
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that the Doyle estate has ri^tfully decided to turn over all the 
copyrights and royalties to Dr. John H. Watson.” 


There is so much in the way of “Letters to Baker Street” ma- 
terial on hand for this issue ^at the Commonplace Book must 
serve as a sort of adjunct to accommodate the overflow. Morris 
Rosenblum, for example, in addition to his defense of Dr. Huxtable, 
in the “Letters” column, has submitted this solution of a problem 
which may have bothered many readers since last January: 

In her article “Living on Baker Street” (BB.J. Yol. II, p. 35), 
Marie F. Rodell asks the readers to solve the mystery of •p&ti de 
foie gras pie. She reports that she was unable to find any mention 
of this delicacy in the works of culinary experts of Queen Victoria’s 
reign. The reader will remember that in The Adventure of the 
Noble Bachelor a p&t6 de foie gras pie was one of the luxuries in- 
cluded in the “quite epicurean little cold supper” delivered at Sher- 
lock Holmes’s behest by a confectioner’s man. 

Miss Rodell conjectures that Watson either used the words 
carelessly, or that the pie was a secret concoction of the trade, or 
finally that Watson himself was the inventor of the pie. 

It is time to call a halt to the constant practise of imputing a 
faulty memory to Watson, especially when a little additional re- 
search can clear his memory! 

The standard dictionaries reveal that the term "p&U de foie gras 
pie” was used before Watson’s time. Since p&U de foie gras was 
the leading product of Strasburg in Alsace, the confection was also 
called a Strasburg pie. The Oxford English Dictionary has the fol- 
lowing entries and illustrative quotations: 

“P&U de foie gras, pie or pasty of fatted goose, Strasburg pie.” 

“Strasbmg: . . . S. pie, a pie made of fatted goose liver.” 

From Thackeray’s Yeilowplush Payers comes the quotation: 
“He sent me out ... for wot’s called a Strasburg-pie — ^in French, 
a ‘yatty defau graw .’ " 

0 - From H. S. Leigh’s Carols of Cockayne (1869): "Turtle and 
salmon and Strasbourg pie.” 

- ’ Culinary details about this pie can be found in Cassell’s Dic- 

tionary of Cookery published in London and New York. No date 
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of publieatioD is given, but the copy which I consulted in the 
New York Public library is stamped, “Astor Library, September 
30, 1884.” Copies were therefore available in the days of Holmes 
and Watsonl - - 

On pages 517 and 618 of this lexicon of esculents is a delightful 
receipt for de Foie Orat. The anonymous compiler writes, 
“These pasties, so highly esteemed of epicures, are made at Stras- 
bourg, and then exported to various parts.” However, the author, 
a humanitarian, does not like the treatment given by the Stras- 
burgers to their geese, and suggests his own more kindly method of 
preparing domestic goose livers. The directions are too long to be 
reproduced here but the list of ingredients proves that Watson was 
eminently correct in calling the meal epicurean 1 Here they are: 
goose livers, truffles, pepper, salt, spices, shallots, mushrooms, 
powdered marjoram, nutmeg, beaten eggs, fresh bacon, and ham. 
The dish turns into pie when it is enclosed in a pasty prepara- 
tion, for which please consult the recipe for “paste for raised pie.” 
The recipe is called sufficient for twelve persons, and the cost is 
reckoned “uncertain” — ^but when did Holmes ever cavil at cost? 


And Colonel Ralph M. Magofi^, a Wisteria Lodge Confederate 
of Columbia, S. C., gives me these incisive thoughts to lay before 
our readers: 

I enclose three little thoughts which have been rattling around 
in my skull for some time (“It’s a question of cubic capacity”— 
vacuum-packed) . First, however, please let me send my continued 
congratulations on the Joubnal. “Elxcellent!” 

1. Much has been written about the Reichenbach Incident, as 
well you know, and some doubt has been cast on the tale, evem so 
far as to say that Holmes was never there. I submit, however, as 
evidence that more went on than was disclosed, a quotation from 
Baedeker’s Switzerland (Leipsig, 1907): “Meiringen ... is the 
chief village of the Hahilir-Tdl . . . The village, almost entirely 
burned down in 1891, but since rebuilt in an improved style. . . 
ALMOST ENTIRELY BURNED DOWN IN 18911 Surely the 
work of Moran or his confederates. The exact date is not pven. 
It is possible that Holmes could have returned from Florence at 
a later date. Did he leave some papers with Peter Steiier, the 
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elder? After all, they had set fire to the rooms at 221B. Were they 
after more than Holmes himself? And what of the Englischer Hof? 
Baedeker makes no mention of it. Burned? Probably. Possibly re- 
built as the Meiringer Hof, Eirchstrasse. Peter Steiler, perhaps, 
had seen enough of the Englischer. 

2. Some of the soldiers have blanched at the idea of Mr. 
Holmes’s habit of playing the violin trans genu instead of in the 
conventional position. If this horrifies them, I refer them to Dr. 
Watson’s contemporary, A. Conan Doyle, The White Company, 
Chapter 4. Here we find Alleyne Edricson encountering two men, 
one of whom was playing the viol, while bounding about on his 
head! 

3. There is one small point that has often had me guessing. In 
The Final Problem, Sherlock presents himself to Friend Watson 
and asks: 

“Is Mrs. Watson in?” 

“She is away upon a visit.” 

“Indeed I You are alone?” 

“Quite.” 

My question is: Who else? With no one else in England for the 
Doctor to have at his house, except Mrs. Watson, whom does 
Holmes suspect? He doesn’t deduce that since Mrs. Watson is away 
the Doctor is alone. He doesn’t say: “Ah I Then you are alone I” 
It is that one question mark which makes the difference. A very 
small point, but one to think about. Of course, on the other hand, 
it is also one to forget about. 

Mr. Jay Finley Christ has called my attention to the curious 
incident of the servants, but I’m sure that Holmes wasn’t consider- 
ing the lack of servants when he asked, “You are alone?” 

And so much for my three thoughts. 

I have a fourth. I would like to add to the public clamor for 
the reproduction of Dr. Wolff’s maps for framing, particularly his 
latest in Volume 2, Number 1 of the Joxtbnal. I have already com- 
mitted the crime of removing them from Baker Street and Beyond, 
and my conscience weighs heavily. 


The suggestion has been made in several quarters that a “Notes 
Queries” department be inaugurated in the Journal. Notes 
there always are a-plenty, and queries there should be; so if the 
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occasion proves propititious this feature will see its start in the 
issue for January, 1948. 


% 

The Wall Street Journal of July 22nd gave note to a develop- 
ment which must, from his undoubted familiarity with it, be giving 
Sherlock Holmes profound concern. The item is stark and despair- 
ing in its brevity: 

A bee ban may soon bar imports of bees. European queen bees 
are being stricken by a fatal malady called ^Tsle of Wight disease.” 
Caused by a parasitic m/te, it has spread through the continent. 
It threatens to wipe out bee-keeping in England. But it’s never 
been found in this country. Result: The government ponders an 
embargo on foreign queen bees. 

No explanation of the phenomenon of the "flying saucers” that 
has yet been offered seems to me to be quite so plausible as the one 
suggested by Professor James Moriarty in his epochal Dynamics of 
an Asteroid, published in London in 1885. This remarkable work, 
anticipating by twenty years Professor Albert Einstein’s On the 
Electrodynamics of Moving Bodies, contains the following passage, 
which may well prove to have been prophetic: 

It is entirely conceivable, under my calculations, that one or 
more of the Perseids, which, attracted by gravitational pull, ordi- 
narily enter the earth’s atmosphere in great numbers each August 
at a directional angle assuring their consumption through fiiction- 
ally generated heat, might, some six weeks before this fact, effdbt 
an approach to the gravitational field so gradually and at so fiat 
a trajectoral range as to result in their establishing themselves in 
an orbit within our atmosphere at a speed far greater than any 
we know in our mundane fife, yet not so great as to induce com- 
bustion. If this should occur — and I marvel that through all the 
ages it has not, knowing as I do how sympathetic my 'system of 
the celestial mechaoics is to the prospect — ^these bodies, assuming 
an ovmd shape from the pressures to which they were subjected, 
would circle in plain sight about our terrestrial globe forever. 



•‘DA YD RE AM’’ 


by Basil Rathbons 


I HAS ALWAYS loved the county of Sussex. It held for me some of 
the happiest memories of my life — my early childhood. Early in 
June I had slipped down, for a few days’ much-needed rest to the 
little village of Heathfield, to dream again of the past and to try 
and shut out, for a brief period at least, both the present and the 
future. 

A soft spring had ushered in a temperate summer. I walked a 
great deal, reread Galsworthy’s Forsyte Saga, and slept with merci- 
ful regularity and contentment. 

The last afternoon of my holiday I was walking back across the 
gentle coimtryside to my lodgings in Heathfield, when 1 was 
rudely stung by a bee. Startled, I grabbed a handful of soft earth 
and applied it to the sting; an old fashioned remedy I had learned 
as a child. Suddenly I became aware that the air about me was 
swarming with bees. I stood motionless and waited. 

It was then that I noticed the small house with a thatched roof 
and a well-kept garden, with beehives at one end, that Mrs. 
Messenger, my landlady, had so often mentioned. Mrs. Messenger 
was large, comfortable and ageless. She rented me a room “with 
board.” She also loved to chat, which die did with a ceaseless 
rhythm reminiscent of a light sea breaking on a sandy beach. It 
was not unpleasant so long as one made no effort to retaliate. 

Apparently “he” had come to live in the thatched cottage many 
years ago. At first his visits were infrequent. But, as time passed, 
he came more often and stayed longer. He called the place his bee 
farm. As he bothered no one, no one botiiared him, which is both 
an bid English custom and a good one. Now, in 1046, he had be- 
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come almost a legend. He had been “someone” once, and Mrs. 
Messenger’s father was sure he came from London and was either 
a doctor or a lawyer or both. 

I saw him now, on this late Summer afternoon, seated in his 
garden, a rug over his knees; reading a- book. In spite of his great 
age he wore no reading glasses; and though he made no movement 
there was a curious sense of animation in his apparently inanimate 
body. He had the majestic beauty of a very old tree: his features 
were sharp, emphasizing a particularly prominent nose. The veins 
in his hands ran clear blue, like swollen mountain streams, and the 
transparency of his skin had a shell-like quality. 

He was smoking a meerschaum pipe with obvious relish. Sud- 
denly he looked up and our eyes met. It embarrassed me to have 
been caught staring at him. 

“Won’t you come in?” he called in a surprisingly firm voice. 

“Thank you, sir,” I replied, “but I have no right to impose on 
your privacy.” 

“If it were an imposition I should not have invited you,” he 
replied. 

As I opened the little white wicker gate and went in I felt his 
eyes searching me. 

“Pull up a chair and sit down.” 

He gave me another quick glance of penetrating comprehension. 
As 1 reached for the chair and sat down I had an odd feeling that 
I was dreaming. 

“I’m sorry to see that you have been stung by one of my bees.” 

Self-consciously I wiped the patch of dirt from my face and 
smiled: the smile was intended to say that it didn’t matter. 

“You must forgive the little fellow,” he continued ; “he’s paid 
for it with his life.” ^ 

“It seems unfair that he should have had to,” I said, hearing 
my own voice as if it had been some one else’s. , 

“No,” mused the old man, “it’s a law of nature. ‘God moves 
in a mysterious way His wonders to i)erform.’ ” 

A thrush began to sing in a hedge near by. The incadent — for 
an incident it had become — was strangely tempered with magic. 
I felt excited. 

“May I order you some tea?” 
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^Thank you, no,” I declined. 

“I used to be a prolific coffee drinker myself. I have always 
found tea an insipid substitute by comparison.” 

A faint smile hovered about the corners of his mouth. 

“Do you live here?” he continued. 

“No, sir, I’m on a short holiday.” 

“Do you. come here often?” 

“As often as I can. I love Sussex. I was born near here.” 

“Really!” This time the smile reached up and touched his eyes. 
“It’s a comforting little corner of the earth, isn’t it, especially in 
times like these?” 

“Have you lived here all through the war, sir?” I asked. 

“Yes.” The smile disappeared. Slowly he pulled an old Webley 
revolver from under the rug which covered his knees. “If ‘they’ 
had come, six of them would not have lived to tell the story. . . . 
I learned to use this thing many years ago. I have never missed 
my man.” 

He cradled the gun in his hand, and left me momentarily for 
that world which to each of us is his own ; that little world in which 
we are born and in which we die, alone. He replaced the gun on his 
knees and looked at me. There was quite a pause before I had the 
courage to ask, “Were you in the first World War, sir?” 

“Indirectly — ^and you?” 

“I’m an Inspector at Scotland Yard.” 

“I thought so!” Once again he looked at me with penetrating 
comprehension and smiled. 

At that moment the book in his lap fell to the ground. I reached 
down, picked it up, and handed it back to him. 

“Thank you.” He made a sound that closely resembled a 
chuckle. “And how are things at the Yard these days?” 

“Modern sdience and equipment have done much to help us,” 
I said. 

“Yessss.” His hand went to a pocket and brought forth an old 
magnifying ^ass. “When I was a young man they used things like 
this. Modern inventions have proved to be great time savers, but 
they have dulled our natural instincts and made us lazy, most of 
us at least — ^press a button here, or pull a lever there, and it all 
happens, hey presto!” He looked annoyed and a little tired. 
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**You may be nr. But there’s no middle course; we either 
go forward or back.” 

He put the magnifying glass and revolver back into two 
voluminous pockets of an old q>orts jacket, with leather patches 
at the dbows. Then he took a deep breath and released it in a long- 
drawn-out sigh. 

“I’ve followed your career very dosely, Inspector. The Yard 
is fortunate in your services.” 

“That's kind of you, sir.” 

“Not at all . . . 3 rou see, I knew your father quite well at 
one time.” 

“You knew my father!” ^e words stumbled out. 

'Yesss. He was a brilliant mmi, your father. He interested me 
deeply. His mind was balanced precariously on that thin line be- 
tween sanity and insanity. Is he still living?” 

“No, sir; he died in 1936.” 

The old man nodded his head reflectivdy. “These fellows with 
their newfangled ideas would have found him intensely interesting 
subject matter. What do you call them? psycho . . . psycho- 
analysts!” 

“Psychoanalysis can be very hdpful if used intelligently, don’t 
you think, sir?” 

“No, I don’t,” he snapped back. “It’s a lot of rubbish — 
PSYCHOANALYSIS!” He spat out the word contemptuously. “It’s 
nothing mwe than a simple process of deduction by elimination.” 

We talked of crime and its diff^nt ways of detection, both past 
and present; its motives, and society’s responsibility for conditions 
that foster the criminal, until a cool breeze crossed the garden with 
its silent warning of the day’s departure. 

He rose slowly to a full six feet and held out his hand. “I mubt 
go in now. It’s been pleasant talking with you.” 

“I am deeply indebted to you, sir.” I wanted to say so much 
more, but felt oddfy constrained. He held out the book in his hand. 

“Do you know these stcnies?” 

I glanced at the title: The Adventwee of Sherlock' Holmea. 

“They are often overdramatized; but they make good reading.” 
Once again the smile cr^t up from the comers of his mouth, and 
this time danced in his eyes. 
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I acknowledged an intimate acquaintance with all the wmrkB 
to which he referred, and he eeem^ greatly pleased hy my ref- 
erences to “The Master.” He accompanied me slowly to the little 
white wicker gate and, on the way, we spoke briefly of S. C. 
Roberts, and Christopha* Mmrley, and Vincrat Starrett. 

“The adventures as written by our dear friend Dr. Watson 
mean a great deal to me at my time of life,” he reflected, retaining 
my hand and shaking it slowly like a pump handle. “As some one 
once said, ^Remembrance is the only sure immortalily we can 
know.’” 

On my return, Mrs. Messenger greeted me wilh a cup of tea 
and an urgent telegram from Scotland Yard, requesting my im- 
mediate return. I didn’t speak to her of my visit to “him.” I was 
afraid she might consider me as childish as the youngsters in 
Heathfield who still believed “he” was the ^at Sherlock Holmes. 

Which they did, until they reached an age when he was dis- 
missed, togethw with Santa Claus, Tinkerbell, and all those other 
worthwhile people who, for a brief and beautiful pmod, are m<»e 
real than re^ty itself. 




HOLMES AND HISTORY 


by WhitfibIiD J. Bell, Jb. 


When, after a few weeks’ acquaintance with his roonunate, Dr. 
Watson attempted to analyze Mr. Holmes’s accomplishments and 
limitations, he produced a document which must ever delight the 
biographers of the great detective and drive them to despair. For 
Dr. Watson set down Holmes’s knowledge of literature and philos- 
phy as “nil,” his knowledge of politics as “feeble.” The truth of 
the matter of course is that Holmes was irritated by Watson’s ill- 
concealed curiosity and took the occasion to cut him shcKt, or that 
Holmes was guying his roommate with the preposterously innocent 
query about Thomas Carlyle and the feigned unconcern with the 
Copernican the(»y. It might be possible for some apologist for 
Watson to argue that Holmes’s knowledge of literature in 1881 
was in fact “nil”; that if he was reading Petrarch and quoting 
Goethe shortly afterwards, it was Watson’s influence and example 
that effected the change. But tliis is taking too seriously Holmes’s 
jocular reference to Watson as a man of letters; ^ it is ascribing 
too much influence to a man whose preference ran to yellow-backed 
novds and the sea stories of Clark Russell.^ In diort, Mr. Holmes 
needed no instruction from Watson in literary matters. 

* The Adventure of Witteria Lodge. 

* Although ynUiam dsric Russell (1844-1911) was hailed by Kr Edwin 
Arnold as "the prose Homer of the great ocean," and Algernon Charies Swine- 
bume called him "the greatest master of the sea, living or dead," one wonders 
whether this is not putting it rather too strongly for a man whose bibliography 
from 1867 to 1905 alone runs to 65 titles of fiction, most of them three-volume 
affairs, and 15 other titles as well. Cambridge Bibliogr&phy of EngUfh Literature, 
m, 558-559; Dictionary of National Biography, Supplement, 1901-1911; I, 
239-241; North American Bemem, CUV (1892) 138-149. 
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Holmes, as all men know, had a genuine love of books, not 
simply for what they contained and the uses which they might 
serve, but for their intrinsic worth, because they were old and 
curious.* Early in their acquaintance Holmes was lowing Watson 
“a queer old book” he had “picked up at a stall” the day before.* 
Those are the words of a bibliophile. It was as a bibliophile, in fact, 
a collector of. obsctu'e volumes, that Holmes disguised himself on 
his return from France in 1894; he carried an armful of curious 
and well-<^osen volumes, including British Birds, The Holy War, 
Catvllus, and The Origin of Tree Worship, a dozen in all, and all 
bargains.* In Baker Street Holmes q)ent many happy hours 
“buried among his old books”; * and the great garret of the house 
to which he retired on the Sussex Downs was “stuffed with books.” 
If Hohnes possessed there such a volume as Out of Doors by the 
famous observer J. G. Wood,^ surely more classic fare was to be 
found in the library as well. 

Holmes did not simply collect books; he read them. Despite 
Watson’s first impression and Holmes’s pleasant occasional efforts 
to maintain the illusion that he had no interest in belletristic writ- 
ing, Holmes was an omnivorous reader,' with an extensive knowl- 
edge of literature. He carried a pocket Petrardi; he discussed 
George Meredith; he quoted Thoreau and cited the Bible with an 
accuracy remarkable even in that Victorian age of diligent Bible- 
reading.* Darwin induced his q)eculations; he had made Shake- 

* Howard Collins’ "Ex libiis Sherlock Holmes,” in Profile by Qai&ght, is 
the indispensable guide to all who would understand the breadth and depth 
of HohneB’s knowledge of literature. 

* A Study in Scarlet. 

* The Adventure of the Empty House 

*A Scandal in Bohemia. 

* The Adventure of the Lion*s Mane. John Qeorge Wood (1827-1889) was 
the author of nearly 60 books and of many popular articles, many of them 
for children. His great service was that he popularised the study of natural 
history. Out of Doors was published in London in 1874 and appeared in new 
editions in 18^ and 1890. See in this connection Joel W. Hedgpeth’s scholarly 
"Re-e x a mina tion of the Adventure of the Lion’s Idane,” SeienUfic Monthly, 
LX (1945) 227-232. 

* The Adventure of the Lion’s Mans, 

* The Adventwre of the Crooked Man. 
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q)eare his own; he talked as briUiantly about mirade plays as if 
he had made them a q>ecial study. He had read Flaubert; he must 
have read Washington Irving^ too, for he spoke of several Cam- 
bridgeshire towns as so many “Sleepy Hollows.” Isadora Klein he 
compared to “the "belle dame sane mercff of fiction,” and the 
mind of Josiah Amberley he associated with the medieval Italian 
nature,” testifying by his comparisons to his acquaintance with 
those literary types. And so much reading ended by giving Holmes 
an air of scholarly distinction and learning that others instantly 
recognized. Dr. Huxtable of the Priory School identified himsdf 
to Holmes as the author of Huxtable’s Sidelights on Horace pre- 
cisely because a glance at/ Holmes and at Holmes’s well-stocked 
and well-chosen library assured him the identification would be 
appreciated. 

On such a solid background of reading as this Holmes built a 
sound knowledge of history. Why Watson in his list of Holmes’s 
limitations did not add “Knowledge of history — ^nil,” does not 
appear. Perhaps it was because like so many of his generation he 
thought of history as a department of literature. More than likely 
he was warned by something in Holmes’s remark that a sheet 
called “The Police News of the Past” could be made “very interest- 
ing reading.” ” Certainly to have judged Holmes’s knowledge of 
history as “nil” would have been as undisceming as Watson’s 
estimation of Holmes’s literary attainments. The fact simply is 
that in history Holmes was a student and a scholar who mi{dit have 
honored the faculty of arts of any univerrity. He had a competent 
working knowledge of history, was profoundly learned in certain of 
the auxiliary sciences, and had the sure instincts of a student of 
the historical sciences. He was no Gibbon or Macaulay; but it 
seems reasonable to believe that had his lines been cast olherwise, 
he might have made a regius profess(»r and been one of that great 
company with Bishop Stubbs, Frederic William Maitland, and 

*** In The Adventure of the Empty Route Holines quoted from Antony and 
Cleopatra, Act 2, 8C. ii, and in The Adventure of Lady Frances, Carfax from 
King Henry VI, Part II, Act 3, sc. ii. 

“ The Adventure of the Three Qables. 

** The Adventure of the BeHred Cdlourman. 

”4 »n Sporipf. 
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Quarles Gross who gave us so much of our Imowledge of early 
EngUdi history. 

It is to be expected that Holmes was well informed in the 
history of crime. Watson, who sometimes let himsdlf believe that 
Holmes read almost nothing, always testified to his companion’s 
tireless conning and studying of criminal news. Holmes’s knowl- 
edge of sensational literature, past and present, was prodigious. 
Indeed no q)ecialist is worthy of his name who does not know 
something of the history of his profession. Each of us is at least the 
historian of his own activities. But more than this, Holmes ap- 
preciated historical knowledge and the uses of history in the art 
and science of detection. He did not wait for hb retirement to 
dabble in the hbtory of crime. On the contrary, he may almost be 
said to have begun with the study of the criminal records of Ihe 
past. The history of crime was for Holmes no mere collection of 
stories, more or less frightful, bizarre, puzzling, or instructive. 
Hbtory was a tool. Holmes made it work for him. 

Holmes’s specialty, that of consulting detective, was possible 
precisely because he was hbtorical-minded. When hb assbtance 
was sou^t in difficult cases by the English or Continental police, 
he drew upon hb vast knowledge of the crimes of two centuries 
and a dozen countries to suggest a solution. When one has the 
detaib of a thousand cases at one’s finger tips, he explained to 
Watson, the thousand and first offers few probl^s. Whenever he 
was consulted in thb way, or when he himself engaged in a case 
actively, hb mind was constantly running out to the dark pages 
of the hbtory of crime from which he might draw suggestions to 
apply. When Frangob Le Villard, who had latdy come rather to 
the fore in the French service, consulted Holmes on a will case, 
the English expert recalled parallel cases at Riga in 1857 and St. 
Loub in 1871 which suggested a solution. As he bent over the 
body of Enoch Drebber in the house in Laurbton Gardens, he re- 
called the cbcumstances of the death of Van Jansen in Utrecht in 
1834. He was indeed, as young Stamf(»d had lau^ing^y said, "a 
walking calendar of crime.” ” 

^*The Adventure of the Bruee-Partington Plane; The Adventure a/ the 
Noble Bachelor. 

‘"A Study in Scarlet, 
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Hie prineiple on Tphidi Holmes’s apj^cation of histcny to new 
problems of crime rested, was the conviction that all crimes have 
'*a strong family resemblance.”^* Thb conclusion, reached only 
after tiie caieful eKamination of countless records, had been of such 
practicsl worth to him that Holmes often urged his more pedestrian 
associates of the official force to do a bit of historical reading. 
Gregson had not heard of the Van Jansen case. “Read it up,” 
Holmes urged, “you really ^ould. There is nothing new under the 
sun; it has aU been done before.”” When Inspector MacDonald 
revealed that he had never heard of Jonathan Wild and the London 
underworld of the ei^teenth century. Holmes suggested as the 
most practical thing he cou^ do, that he diut himself up for three 
months and "read twelve hours a day in the annals of crime.” “ 
That is exactly what Holmes himself had done when he first came 
up to London and got himself lodpngs in Montague Street, “just 
round the comer from the Brtish Museum.” A quarter of a cen- 
tury later he was still at it; only “Nature . . . newly wariied and 
fre^,” could keep him from work on his Science 0/ Deduction, in 
which historical illustrations and examples must surely abound.” 

Holmes’s knowledge of the history of England was great; in 
some fields and periods he displayed a very deep comprehension 
indeed. He had a thorou^ knowledge of ancient Britain. He had, 
as a matter of fact, once had a case involving the singular contents 
of an ancient British barrow.” While no hint is vouchsafed us of 
its contents and circumstances, it is unlikely that anyone could 
open one of the ancient burial places of the original inhabitants 
of Britain without acquiring or having acquired a first-hand knowl- 
edge of Britain’s pre-history. He knew a good deal about the Celtic 
inhabitants of C^wall. The vacation which was interrupted by 
the strangest case he ever handled, the Comirii Horror, began and 
ended with a study of the language and customs of that people. 
The strange monuments of stone, the burial mounds, and curious 

'•Ibid. 

” The Sign of the Four. 

'• The VaOeg of Fear. Wild had an incredible career, which ended on the 
StdlowB and with Yielding writing tiie History of the Late Jonathan Wild the 
Oreat. 

'• The Adventure of the lAon’s Mane. 

*“ The Adventure of the Qtfden Fmee-ffee, 
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earthworks all hinted at pr^iiatorie life. Hohnes’s mind was at- 
tracted by the problem they posed; at intervals in the case he 
talked to Watson on Celts, arrowheads, and diards, studied philo- 
logical works ordered from London, and conversed with the local 
rector, whom he sought out, an amateur archaedogist with a con- 
siderable fund of local lore.*^ 

In medieval history Holmes was indubitably a specialist. His 
contribution to knowledge of the music of the period. The Poly- 
phonic Motets of Lassus, was declared by critics to be the final 
word on that subject. He understood me^eval pottery, medieval 
domestic architecture, medieval mirade plays. He was especially 
attracted by the bewildering complexities of medieval paleography. 
An accomplished Latinist, he used to ^)end whole afternoons de- 
ciphering a palimpsest, happy in the problem as a problem, for 
often the old parchment yielded nothing more exciting than the 
accounts of some abbey of the fifteenth century.** Holmes was the 
author of a monograph On the Dating of Old Documents, which 
dealt in the main with problems of handwriting from the sixteenth 
century onward; and he did some really serious work on medieval 
English charters, a whole subject in itself, and may actually have 
prepared a small study on the subject. It is significant of the man 
and the quality of his historical knowledge and interest that 
Holmes chose for his most original and serious work this very field 
of hist(Hy which Charles Gross said was at that time so “sadly 
ne^ected in England.” *• 

Of the turbulent seventeenth century and the unfortunate his- 
tory of Charles I Holmes showed an understanding and apprecia- 
tion which are striking and may in fact be significant. When Regi- 
nald Musgrave identified the coins in the chest as those of Charles I, 
Holmes’s mind leaped ahead to the solution of the m3rstery of the 
ritual — ^that the ancient crown of the kings of England was buried 
there; and he explained briefiy what transpired in England after 
the death of that monarch. It is at least noteworthy that the 
butler Brunton, who also discovered the secret, was a schoolmaster 


*' The Adi^twe of the DewTe Foot. 

** The ,^iiit^tnture of the Oolden Pince-Nez. 

** Chalta Cross, Sources and Literature of English Bistory, from the earliest 
timet i 486 (I^adon, 1900) 7». 
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out of place, possibly with some professional histmical training 
behind him. On another occasion, when he was prowling among the 
London book-stalls. Holmes picked up an old copy of De Jure 
inter Oentee owned by one William Whyte, who Holmes surmised 
was *'8ome pragmatical seventeenth century lawyer.” How apt 
a description for Coke and the lawy«e in Parliament who argued 
it out with James and CharlesI 

Indeed this rather genuine interest in and knowledge of Jacobean 
history leave one wondering whether there may not have been some 
personal reason behind it. Others may determine the question 
finally, but can it really be that Holmes’s Vemet grandmother 
belonged to an exiled Cavalier family, descended from Sir Edmund 
Vemey (1590-1642), kni^t marshal and standard-bearer to 
Charles I, who was killed at Edgehill, and from Sir Edmund his 
son- (1616-1649), who went to France where his portrait was 
painted in 1648 and who died at Drogheda the next year? It was 
because they could count on the aid and hoi^itality of old sup- 
porters like the Vemeys (or Vemet, as the French branch came to 
be known) that Charles II, James II, and the later Stuarts found 
France more friendly to their persons than England was to their 
pretensions of prerogative. And of this s^vice to their king they 
and their descendants, including Holmes, were proud.** 

Holmes was equally at home in modem history. It was a bril- 
liant stroke to compare his handling of the Abbey Grange case 
with Marengo, for it began in defeat and ended in victory. The 
history of the United States, with its tradition and its dang, was 
a chapter he was well up on. There was as much sound history as 
sound sense in his naming himself as “one of those who believe 
that the folly of a monarch and the blundering of a minister in 
far gone years will not prevent our children from being some day 
citizens of the same world-wide country under a flag which shall 

** A Study in Scarlet. 

** Why was it Holmes declined a knighthood or even mention in the honors 
list, though he accepted the Legion of Honor from France and a remarkably 
fine emerald tie-pin from a certain gracious lady? Was it because he midit 
accept a token of appredation for services rendered to a client, yet not, in good 
conscience, an order from a monarch who derived her claim to the throne from 
revolution and the expulsion of the lawful Stuart monsrcbs Holmes’s ancestors 
had served devotedly? 
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be a quartering of the Union Jack with the Stars and Stripes.” ** 
The affair of the Five Orange Pips acquainted Holmes more fully 
(for he searched the American Cydopedia only for confirmation) 
with the Ku Elux Elan and that singularly u^y episode of our 
history. On at least two occations Dr. Watson’s unframed portrait 
of Henry Ward Beecher induced Holmes’s refiections on the Ameri- 
can Civil War (“the gallantry which was tiiown by both sides in 
that desperate struggle’’) and on Mr. Beecher’s mission to England 
in the summer of 1863, where, supporting the Northern cause and 
never hetitating to twist the Britiitii Lion’s tail, even in its own lair, 
he had a boisterously unfriendly reception.” 

It was a dictum of Holmes’s generation tiiat history is past 
politics and politics present history. Nothing could be more obtuse 
thmi Watson’s judgment that his friend’s knowledge of politics — 
of present history, that is — ^was “feeble.” Nothing was farther from 
the truth. Holmes’s knowledge of politics was anything but weak 
or partial. Of the hurly-burly of the machines, the petty trading 
for office and advantage, it is perhaps true that Holmes knew little. 
But of politics on the highest level, in the grand manner, particu- 
larly international politics, no one was better inform^ than 
Holmes, unless it was his brother Mycroft. From Mycroft and his 
own reading and study Holmes acquired much of his background; 
from men like Lord Bellinger, twice prime minister of England, 
and Mr. Trelawney Hope, the brOliant and promising secretary 
for European affairs, he received a deep insight into the muddied 
waters and intricate ravellings of contemporary history. How thor- 
ou^ly Holmes was acquainted with the realities of politics is at- 
tested by his accurate identification of the foreign potentate who 
wrote the missing letter, when the barest outline of the case had 
been given him.” Such cases as this and as A Scandal in Bohemia, 
which involved not simply the happiness of a monarch but the' 
stability of a throne, demanded an appreciation of political and 
social forces and factors which only history — ^which is experience 
extended— can give. 

” The Adventare of the Noble Bachelor, 

” The Reeident Patient; The Adventure of the Cardboard Box. Puneh'e 
reacticms to the Beecher visit are worth looldiig at; a brief account will be 
found in XTarl Sandburg’s lAneoln: The War Veart, 11, 516-617. 

^**4 Scandal m Bohemia: The Adventure of the Second Stipn, 
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T TpInifta not only knew what had happened in Ihe past; he had 
the trained instincts of a historian. He thought, if the term may 
be used, three-dimensionally — ^in the past as well as in the present 
and in anticipation. History was a part of those carefully disciplined 
talents he brou^t to the detection of crime and the enjoyment 
of life. It was a part of his thought. Note how he relates events to 
the great national dates: one case occurred the year after the 
IVanco-Frussian war," another “in January, 1903, just after the 
condufflon of the Boer War”; " a little Latin treatise on law was 
printed at Liege in 1642, when “Charles’ head was still firm on his 
shoulders.”" It was Holmes’s unvarying procedure to 'make his 
clients in Baker Street recOant in chronological order the events 
leading up to the mjrstery or tragedy for which his aid was sought. 
Holmes in all these instances was thinking historically. Time is of 
the essence of history; and dates, which a sophomore may think 
designed to plague him. Holmes knew are the pegs to hang the 
facts on, as basic to history as the multiplication table to arith- 
metic. 

He knew how to get historical facts out of the books. Within 
reach of his chair in the Baker Street lodgings was a shelf-full of 
the most essential reference tools; not far away were his other 
books of the working library, and the documents of his cases, 
which he had a horror of destroying. “Have they a history?” Wat- 
son wanted to know of the relics Holmes showed him of the Mus- 
grave Ritual case. “So much so that they are history,” Holmes re- 
plied, and q)ecifically invited Watson to add this case to his annals. 
When he first came to London Holmes spent his leisure studjring 
at the British Museum; he nevw lost the habit, but alwajrs con- 
sulted that great library whenever his own resources were inade- 
quate, as in the case of voodooism at Wisteria Lodge. And it was 
in the library of one of the great universities that Holmes con- 
ducted laborious researches into early Engh^ charters with such 
striking results that Watson thou^t they deserved a separate 
narrative." And, like a true scholar, many of these data he noted 

** The Adventure of the Noble Bachelor. 

** The Adventure of the Blanched Soldier. 

" A Study m Scarlet, 

** The Jfdve/ttiyif of thf Three Students. 
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or clipped and filed away, using a syston whudi seems te us not too 
satisfactory, but was not stiikini^y worse than that of some of 
his contemporaries." 

And yet Holmes appreciated, as genuine historians must do, 
that not all the history is in the books. Facts may be immaterial 
too. It added to the zest of an investigation, he explained once, 
“when one is in conscious sympathy with the historical atmosphere 
of one’s surroimdings.’’ And, he might have added, when one is in 
such sympathy, he may sense and see things the stranger is una- 
ware of. And so at Birlstone Holmes purchased in a tobacconist’s 
shop a small brochure containing a history of the Manor that he 
mi^t get something of the atmosphere of the place." Reginald 
Musgrave had a third dimension in Holmes’s mind, for he could 
never look at him, scion of one of the very oldest families in the 
kingdom, “without associating him with gray archways and mul- 
lioned windows and all the venerable wreckage of a feudal keep.” 

Finally and most importantly, from his knowledge of hbtory 
Holmes derived something of a philosophy. He believed in a 
cyclical theory, that history does, within limits, repeat itself. 
“There is nothing new under the sun. It has all been done before.” 
But this generalization was not the glib and shallow schoolboy’s 
“History repeats itself”; nor was it dogma that nothing might con- 
travene. Holmes had a feeling for the rhythms of human life, and 
he was always ready to adn^t the unusual and the unique. But 
history was serviceable to Holmes and had meaning to him because 
he saw that the wheel comes round, that power corrupts and 
tyranny must fail, and Professor Moriarty does in London of 1890 
what Jonathan Wild had done there in the days of George II. 


■* Armine D. Mackenzie in “The Case of the Illustrious Predecessor,’^ 
WUton Library BvBetin, XIX (1944) 279-279, has held that Sherlock Holmes 
'‘was perhaps the first special librarian of whic)i there is record.” 

Tlfts Valley of Fetfr, 



THE PROBLEM OF THE 
CANONICAL COUPLETS 


by Russell McLaughlin 

(Here are 50 of the Canonfxal Tales, each identified by a couplet. 
The Saga is complete, save for the Case-Book, from which only two 
have been deemed worthy of inclusion. Scoring two for each identifica- 
tion, 90 is excellent, 80 is tolerable, 70 is barely literate and anytiiing 
below that is virtually Outer Darkness). 

1. You wouldn’t think a prosperous old hellion 
Could fool a clever doctor ^e Trevelyan. 

2. We gaily watch a wicked man’s decease. 

While Holmes and faithful Watson break the peace. 

3. Actors and journalists, this story states. 

Can bring to begging certain basic traits. 

4. By this we’re taught the all-important truth 
That brothers seldom share a single tooth. 

5. Pig-sticking in the nearest butcher-shop 
Was in this case a serviceable prop. 

6. Poor lady, victim of a pious knave. 

Was almost buried in a double grave. 

7. On this occasion Holmes put in his oar. 

At a young man’s insistence, pour le sport. 

8. Here Greek meets Greek — one might append, and howl 
And here Big Brother Myeroft makes his bow. 

9. Afi plots go, this is nothing less than gorgeous. 

Involving sliced Napoleons and the Borgias! 
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10. It’s hard to find a workable deterrent 
For Kluxers, both historical and current. 

11. Some strange proceedings occupied the ni^t; 

The colors were distinctly Green and White. 

12. When noble Dukes such doubtful aims pursue 

They cause a mercenary point of view. 

13. This, secret rigmarole directly beckoned 

To legal assets of King Charles the Second. 

14. A Christmas tale, one of the best produced. 

Left the sad culprit permanently goosed. 

15. From this important record it appears 

That Holmes was pretty good at sixty years. 

16. The fundamental tale wins hearty praise 
From all who overlook its Mormon phase. 

17. The best three-quarter Richmond ever had 
No laurels gained as husband or as dad. 

18. To trust a man inclined to laugh and fidget 
May mean the loss of an important di^t. 

19. In this, alas, the great wrong-doer-snatcher 
Quite failed to add a Cubitt to this stature. 

20. More than the Yard, plus Pinkerton’s, could handle 
Was solved by Sherlock with a lighted candle. 

21. No need of all that bothor with the Kaiser, 

Had Lady Hilda been a trifle wiser. 

22. We learn, amid romantic revelations. 

What Holmes would think of the United Nations. 

23. The Doctor’s skill left much to be desired. 

And nobody was dying, only tired. 

24. Ebcpensive ladies strain the longest purse. 

And silent watch-dogs make things rather worse. 

25. A curse-enctunbered household in the West 
Inq[>ired of all detective tales the best. 

26. When lovely woman to adventure stoops 
She turns the wisest of us into dupes. 
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27. It’s better, lads, to stay at home and cram 
Than pilfer questions of the Greek exam. 

28. “Cooeel”’ — ^a most extraordinary noise — 

Seems to identify Australian boys. 

29. The death of an adventuresome young rake 
Established Watson’s paramount mistake. 

30. Those county magnates caused a lot of worry 
When Holmes went down to holiday in Surrey. 

31. The killer was a big, good-hearted dunce 
As beeswing in the bottle showed at once. 

32. To see a genius in his tracks arrested. 

Just whisper “Norbui^,” as he requested. 

33. Of all the ills with which our race is cursed, 

A poker-bending doctor is the worst. 

34. “The best and wisest man I ever knew” 

Still had, apparently, a trick or two. 

35. Peculiar troubles rock the Empire’s seat 
When Mycroft condescends to Baker Street. 

36. To shear one’s locks and wear that shade of blue 
Turned out to be a risky thing to do. 

37. This lengthy narrative of labor ructions 
Includes our Sherlock’s very best deductions. 

38. The way a cow-like girl was taken in 
Bids us be wary of our kith and kin. 

39. Of a great evil. Holmes unearthed the root. 

The game was undeniably a Foot. 

40. The words were said and help came rather late 
And listen to that preacher’s Billingsgate! 

41. To send such relics to a nice old lady 

Implies behaviour something worse than shady. 

42. Enough for him to kiss her garment’s hems, 

And cheer while millions tumbled in the Thames. 

43. There isn’t anybody of that name. 

But “David” told the story, just tte same. 
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44. Do you ken John Clay, in his darkroom safdy hid? 
That’s a lot more than Jabes Wilson did. 

45. A jealous wife, whose charms were on the wane. 
Endowed her rival with the brand of Cain. 

46. A curious message smote an old man’s heart 
And on it Sherlock tried his ’prentice art. 

47. The cigarettes were by lonides. 

Holmes settled this one with the utmost ease. 

48. When days grew dark for luckless Hector John 
The woodpile shed its lurid light thereon. 

49. The most flint-hearted reader utters yelps 
When told of what afl9icted Tadpole Phelps. 

50. A horrid scandal’s very apt to dawn 
With Public Property at Private Pawn. 




FROM THE DIARY OF SHERLOCK HOLMES' 

/ 

by Maubicb Barikq 

Baker Street, Jamuary 1 . — Starting a diary in order to jot down 
a few useful incidents which will be of no use to Watson. Watson 
very often fails to see that an unsuccessful case is more interesting 
from a professional point of view than a successful case. He 
means well. 

January 6 . — ^Watson has gone to Brighton for a few days, for 
change of air. This morning quite an interesting little incident 
happened which I note as a useful example of how sometimes peo- 
ple who have no powers of deduction nevertheless stumble on the 
truth for the wrong reason. (This never happens to Watson, 
fortunately.) Lestrade called from Scotland Yard with reference 
to the theft of a diamond and ruby ring from Lady Dorothy Smith’s 
wedding presents. The facts of the case were briefly these: On 
Thursday evening such of the presents as were jewels had been 
brought down from Lady Dorothy’s bedroom to the drawing-room 
to be shown to an admiring group of friends. The ring was amongst 
them. After they had been shown, the jewels were taken upstairs 
once more and locked in the safe. The next morning the ring was 
missing. Lestrade, after investigating the matter, came to the con- 

* From Lott Diaries, by Maurice Baring; Duckworth & Co., London, 1018. 
Hist published in Eye-Witness, London, Nov. 23, 1011; reprinted in The 
lAvmg Age, Boston, June 20, 1912. 
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elusion that the ring had not been stolen, but had either been 
dropped in the drawing-room, or replaced in one of the other cases; 
but since he had searched the room and the remaining cases, his 
theory so far received no support. I accompanied him to Eaton 
Square to the residence of Lady Middlesex, Lady Doroth 3 r*s 
motha*. 

While we were engaged in searching the drawing-room, Lestrade 
uttered a cry of triumph and produced the ring from the lining 
of the arm-chair. I told him he might enjoy the triumph, but that 
the matter was not quite so simple as he seemed to think. A 
at the ring had shown me not only that the stones were false, but 
that the false ring had been made in a hurry. To deduce the name 
of its maker was of course child’s play. Lestrade or any pupil of 
Scotland Yard would have taken for granted it was the same 
jeweller who had made the real ring. I asked for the bridegroom’s 
present, and in a short time I was interviewing the jeweller who 
had provided it. As I thought, he had made a ring, with imitation 
stones (made of the dust of real stones), a week ago, for a young 
lady. She had given no name and had fetched and paid for it her- 
self. 1 deduced the obvious fact that Lady Dorothy had lost the 
real ring, her uncle’s gift, and, not daring to say so, had had an 
imitation ring made. I returned to the house, where I found Les- 
trade, who had called to make arrangements for watching the 
presents during their exhibition. 

I adred fc»r Lady Dorothy, who at once said to me: 

“The ring was found yesterday by Mr. Lestrade.’’ 

“I know,’’ I answered, “but which ring?” 

She could not repress a slight twitch of the eyelids as die said: 
“There was only one ring.” 

I told her of my discovery and of my investigations. 

“This is a very odd coincidence, Mr. Holmes,” she said. “Some 
one else must have ordered an imitation. But you shall examine 
my ring for yourself.” Whereupon she fetched the ring, and I saw 
it was no imitation. She had of course in the meantime found the 
real ring. 

But to my intense annoyance she took it to Lestrade and said 
to him : 

“Isn’t this the ring you found yesterday, Mr. Lestrade?” 
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Lestrade ejcamined it and said, ''Of course it is absolutely identi- 
cal in every respect.” 

“And do you think it is an imitation?” asked this most pro- 
voking young lady. 

“Certainly not,” said Lestrade, and turning to me he added: 
“Aht Holmes, that is where theory leads one. At the Yard we go 
in for facts.” 

I could say nothing; but as I said good-bye to Lady Dorothy, 
I congratulated her on having found the real ring. The incident, 
although it proved the correctness of my reasoning, was vexing as 
it gave that ignorant blunderer an opportunity of crowing over me. 

January 10. — A man called just as Watson and I were having 
breakfast. He didn’t give ^nis name. He asked me if I knew who 
he was. I said, “Beyond seeing that you are unmarried, that you 
have travelled up this morning from Sussex, that you have served 
in the French Army, that you write for reviews, and are especially 
interested in the battles of the Middle Ages, that you give lectures, 
that you are a Roman Catholic, and that you have once been to 
Japan, I don’t know who you are.” 

The man replied that he was unmarried, but that he lived in 
Manchester, that he had never been to Sussex or Japan, that he 
had never written a line in his life, that he had never served in any 
army save the English Territorial force, that so far from being a 
Roman Catholic he was a Freemason, and that he was by trade 
an electrical engineer — I suspected him of lying; and 1 asked him 
why his boots were covered with the clayey and chalk mixture 
peculiar to Horsham; why his boots were French Army service 
boots, elastic-sided, and bought probably at Valmy ; why the second 
half of a return ticket from Southwater was emerging from his 
ticket-pocket; why he wore the medal of St. Anthony on his watch- 
chain; why he smoked Caporal cigarettes; why the proofs of an 
article on the Battle of Eylau were protruding from his breast- 
pocket, togetho: with a copy of the Tablet ; why he carried in his 
hand a parcel which, owing to the untidy way in which it had been 
made (an untidiness which, in harmony with the rest of his clothes, 
showed that he could not be married) revealed tiie fact that it 
contained photographic magic lantern slides; and why he was tat- 
tooed on &e left wrist with a Japanese fish. 
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**The reason I have come to consult you will explain some of 
these things,” he answered. 

was staying last ni^t at the Windsor Hotd, and this morn- 
ing when I woke up I found an entirely different set of clothes 
from my own. I called the waiter and pointed this out, but neither 
the waiter nor any of the other servants, after making full en- 
quiries, w^ able to account for the change. None of the other 
occupants of the hotel had complained of anything being wrong 
with their own clothes. 

“Two gentlemen had gone out early from the hotd at 7 :30. One 
of them had left for good, the oiher was expected to return. 

“All the bdongings I am wearing, induding this parcel, which 
contains slides, bdong to someone dse. 

“My own things contained nothing valuable, and consisted of 
dothes and boots very similar to these; my coat was also stuffed 
with papers. As to the tattoo, it was done at a Turkish bath by a 
shampooer, who learnt the trick in the Navy.” 

The case did not present any features of the slightest interest. 
I merdy advised the man to return to the hotel and await the real 
owner of the clothes, who was evidently the man who had gone 
out at 7:30. 

This is a case of my reasoning being, with one partial excep- 
tion, perfectly correct. Ever 3 rthing I had deduced would no doubt 
have fitted the real owner of the dothes. 

Watson asked rather irrdevantly why I had not noticed that the 
dothes were not the man’s own clothes. 

A stupid question, as the dothes were reach-me-downs which 
fitted him as well as such clothes ever do fit, and he was prabably 
of the same build as their rightful owner. 

January 12 . — ^Found a carbunde of unusual size in the plum- 
pudding. Suspected the makings of an interesting case. But luckily, 
before I had stated any hypothesis to Watson — ^who was greatly 
excited— Mrs. Turner came in and noticed it and said her naughty 
n^ew Bill had been at his tricks again, and that the red stone 
had come from a Christmas tree. Of course, I had not examined 
the stone with my lens. 



SHERLOCK HOLMES AND THE 
MEDICAL PROFESSION 


by Douglas Guthhib, M.A., F.R.C.S. 

When Thomas Stdekham, the English Hippocrates of the Seven- 
teenth Century, recommei/ded Don Quixote as the best text-book 
of medicine he was merely expressing in another form his opinion 
that “the art of medicine is to be properly learned only from its 
-practice and exercise.” He mi^t have chosen just as aptly any 
one of a dozen or more classic works which impress upon the readw 
the importance of the human touch, so essential in every walk of 
life but of superlative value to the medical practitiono*. It is no 
reflection upon the genius of Sydenham to say that, were he alive 
today, he would approve cordially of the current interest [diown by 
many professional persons, and especially by doctors, in what is 
known as the detective story. 

The medical man, searching for the origin of an illness, dosebr 
resembles the detective in quest of a criminal. In the greatest de- 
tective of aU time, Sherlock Holmes, the subject of the writings of 
a medical author, we may And a pattern worth following in our 
quest of a diagnosis, using that word in the sense of understanding, 
and not merely naming, the malady which leads the patient to 
invoke our assistance. The detective matches his wits against those 
of the criminal. In medical practice the situation is more compli- 
cated: it is a three-cornered contest invol-ving doctor, x>atient and 
disease. But in order to obtain the best result, the doctcHr’s first 
duty is to secure his patient’s cooperation. He will then have an 
ally, making the odds two against one. 

Accordin^y, the preliminary contest is doctor versus patient, 
and only after the fiiet round does the fi^t proceed, doctor and 
patient now united against the disease. Nevertheless, the doctor 
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is always a sort of detective, and he can find no better model for 
the art of detection than Mr. ^erloek Holmes. 

Dr. Watson, of course, was no Cervantes. As lita*ature, Don 
Quixote is incomparable; but we are not discussing literary merit 
idone; we are seeking a useful and pleasant introduction to the 
human a^ect of the practice of medicine. So by all means follow 
Sydenham’s advice: “Read Don Quixote” — but if you want smne 
advice more modern, if less erudite: “Read Sherlock Holmes” 

The reader of the Sherlock Holmes tales encounters many 
members of the medical profession. There are at least twenty of 
them scattered throughout the saga, and they represent very well 
the doctors of the period. Only a few are criminals; let us be 
thankful for that. Of course the most notorious was Dr. Grimesby 
Roylott, the villain in The Speckled Band, which is almost uni> 
versally acclaimed as the best of the tiiort stories, and which has 
been dramatised with considerable success. Dr. Roylott was “a huge 
man of immense strength,” whose costume was “a peculiar mixture 
of the professional and of the agricultural.” His deep-set, bile-shot 
eyes and high, thin nose gave him the resemblance to a fierce old 
bird of prey. This “last survivor of one of the oldest Saxon families 
in England” had found himself, after the estate had been ruined 
by four successive dissolute heirs, obliged to earn a livelihood. After 
taking a medical degree, he established a large practice in Calcutta 
where he married the widow of Major General Stoner, whose twin 
daughters were then two years old. He returned to the ancestral 
property in England, his wife was killed in a railway accident, one 
of the daughters died under sue^icious circumstances, and the 
other, Holmes’s client, narrowly escaped a death whidi recoiled 
upon the murderer. Holmes and Watson were just in time to pre- 
vent a subtle and horrible crime. “When a doctor goes wrong,” says 
Holmes, “he is the first of criminals. He has nerve and he has knowl- 
edge." 

Another medical criminal, thou^ scarcely such a sinister figure 
as Roylott, was “the great lion-hunter and explorer, Dr. Leon 
Stondale,” who figures in the Cornish adv«iture of The DeviTe 
Foot. Stemdale was “a tremendous personality,” a tall, rugged 
man yrith strong features and a rpd beaid^ stainpd with niootinp 
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from his perpetual cigar. Hia method of dealing with his victim 
was quite as ingenious as that of Dr. Roylott, although the strain 
upon the reader’s credulity is greater. He used a West African 
ordeal poison, named, from its appearance, Radix pedis diaboli, 
of which, ’’save for one sample in a laboratory at Buda,” he pos- 
sessed the only specimen in Europe. The powdered root, as Holmes 
and Watson proved by a foolhardy experiment, produced deadly 
fumes when heated, and Stemdale had attained his object by 
sprinkling it on the talc shield above the lamp^ade after explain- 
ing to Mortimer Tregennis that he had come both as judge and 
executioner. Holmes, in his turn, took the law into his own hands 
and allowed Sterndale to^o free. 

A criminal “doctor” who appears in the stories was not an M.D., 
but probably a D.D., and by no means a credit to the Faculty of 
Divinity. The Rev. Dr. Shlessinger, posing as a missionary from 
South America, was responsible for tiie disappearance of Lady 
PVances Carfax. Once again a gaseous poison was employed, on this 
occasion chloroform; but Holmes and Watson were in time, hap- 
pily, to save Lady Frances from the toils of “one of the most un- 
scrupulous rascals that Australia ever evolved.” 

The client who staggered into the Baker Street room and col- 
lapsed insensible on the hearthrug was Dr. Thomeycroft Huxtable 
of The Priory School, whose doctorate, again, was not medical, 
but Ph.D., etc. 

In The Adventure of the Retired Colourman, the murdered man 
was a doctor. The murderer is the client, whose wife had eloped 
with young Dr. Ray Ernest of Lewisham, who “played chess with 
Josiah Amberley and played the fool with his wife.” Amberley got 
rid of them both, using a strong-room which was really a gas 
chamber. Holmes found a message written on the wall, followed 
the due, and turned the tables on this client who had played the 
injured party. 

Dr. Lowenstein of Prague, who attempted to rejuvenate a pro- 
fessor at “Camford” but who. having used the wrong type of 
animal, mordy succeeded in producing a Creeping Man, was no 
doubt “a danger to humanity,” but surely Holmes went too far 
when he wrote to tell him that he was “criminally responsible.” 
Another doctor. Dr. Leslie Armstrong of Cambridge, at first mis- 
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jUjdged by Holmes, was eventually found to be acting in the in- 
terest of his patient, The Missing Three-Quarter, and trying to 
shidd him from disgrace. 

Two doctors who came to Holmes as clients were Dr. Percy 
Trevdyan and Dr. James Mortimer. Trevdyan, who had won tiie 
Bruce Pinkerton prize at King’s College Hospital for his mono- 
graph on nervous lesions, was surprised to find himself launched 
into a Brook Street practice by The Resident Patient. The patient 
was Mr. Blessington, alias Sutton, member of a gang of bank 
thieves whom he had betrayed and who now retaliated by murder- 
ing him in the Brook Street house. 

Tbe name of Dr. Mortimer is familiar to everyone who has read 
that thrilling tale The Hound of the Baskermlles. He was a tall, 
thin man, not unlike Holmes himself, and the first interview was 
a battle of wits, a sort of jockeying for position. “You interest me 
very much, Mr. Holmes. I had hardly expected as dolichocephalic 
a skull. ... A cast of your skull. Sir, until the original is available, 
would be an ornament to any anthropological museum.” 

It is as a collector of Napoleonic relics that Dr. Bamicot, a 
well-known medical practitioner of South London, is brought to 
oiur notice in The Adventure of the Six Napoleons. This reminds 
one that in dealing with The Illustrious Client, Holmes persuaded 
Watson to pose as a collector of Chinese porcdain, and even handed 
him a visiting card on which was printed “Dr. Hill Barton.” Watson 
was to pose as an authority on ceramics, and after three days of 
intensive study in the London Library, was to interview the wicked 
Baron Gruner, the “aristocrat of crime,” who was responsible for 
the murderous attack upon Sherlock Holmes in Regent Street out- 
side the Caf4 Royal. 

Another doctor now appears on the scene, this time a surgeon. 
Watson finds Sir Leslie Oakshott, the famous specialbt, in the 
hall at Baker Street. His brougham waits at the kerb. “No im- 
mediate danger,” he reports, “two scalp wounds and considerable 
bruises.” How Holmes took advantage of his injuries to further his 
end is part of a lively tale. He was not the only medical man who 
attend^ Holmes. “In March 1897, Dr. Moore Agar, whose dramatic 
introduction to Holmes I may one day recount” (alas, he never 
did I) "gave positive injunctions that the great detective would 
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. . . surrender himself to cmnplete rest if he wished to arrest a 
breakdown.” It was then that the two friends went to Cornwall, as 
we are told in The Adventure of the DeviVs Foot. 

No doubt Dr. Watson placed his medical knowledge at Holmes’s 
disposal, but sometimes, as in The Adventure of the Dying De- 
tective, it was necessary that he should be kept in the dark. On 
this occasion Holmes was obliged to remind his friend that he 
was ’’only a general practitioner of limited experience.” What did 
he know of Tapanuli fever and the black Formosa corruption? 
Watson offers to bring in Sir Jasper Meek or Penrose Fisher, and 
he happened to know that Dr. Ainstree, the greatest authority on 
tropical diseases, was then ^n London. 

Of other doctors known to Watson, those concerned in the sale 
and purchase of his practices have been noted. Two of his ’’ac- 
commodating nei^bours,” Jackson and Anstruther, make their 
brief appearances. One would like to have known more about them. 

The list of doctors who were in some way associated with 
Holmes includes also Sir James Saunders, ’’the austere figure of 
a great dermatologist” who decided that The Blanched Soldier 
was suffering, not from leprosy, but from a benign ichthyosis. Dr. 
Wood was “the brisk and capable” village practitioner of Birlstone 
in The Valley of Fear] Dr. Horsom attended the old nurse whose 
grave was so nearly shared by Lady Frances Carfax; Dr. Ferrier of 
Woking took charge of the distracted Percy Phelps in the train just 
after the loss of The Naval Treaty] Dr. Fordham came to see old 
Mr. Trevor when he was struck with paralysis in Holmes’s earliest' 
adventure. The “Gloria Scott”] Dr. Richards was the practitionra: 
who answered the urgent call in The Adventure of the Devil’s Foot, 
and Dr. Lysander Starr of Topeka was an American correspondent 
invented by Holmes in order to draw information from the first of 
The Three Oarridebs. 

The mention of these medical men who play such fleeting and 
minor parts in the Holmesian scene seems to be thrown in to 
sharpen the reader’s appetite, but no account of the association of 
Sherlock Holmes with the medical profession is complete without 
a reference to Dr. Watson himself. 

John H. Watson, being the narrator of the tales, and anxious 
tiiat Sherlock Holmes should have all possible limeli^t, remains 
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modestly in the background and gives very little infmrmation re> 
garding himsdf. He was tiie Boswdl, the Gredr Chorus, or, in his 
own words, *'the whetstone” for the mind of Holmes. We know 
that Watson was wounded in Af^anistan, retired from the Army 
about 1881, and then chared rooms at 221B Baker Street with 
Holmes until 1887, when he settled down to practice in the 1^- 
dington district. Old Mr. Farquhar, from whom he purchased the 
practice, suffered from “an affliction of the nature of St. Vitus* 
dance,” and, as we are cdso told in The Stockbroker's Clerk, “the 
public . . . looks askance at the curative powers of the man 
whose own case is beyond the reach of his own drugs.’* The Sign 
of the Four gives details of his courtship of Miss Mary Mmrstan, 
whom he married about the same date. This lady, the first Mrs. 
Watson, died about 1893, and the doctor appears to have lost in- 
terest in practice, which was at that time “quiet” or “never very 
absorbing,” to quote his own words. Whatever the reason, he re- 
moved to Kensington and made a fresh start. Not for very long, 
however, because, when Holmes reappeared, the temptation to 
rejoin him at Baker Street proved too strong, and he sold the 
Kensington practice to a young doctor named V^er, “who gave, 
with astonishingly little demur, the hipest price that I ventured 
to ask.” The reason only became clear some years later when Wat- 
son learned that Vemer was related to Holmes, and that it was 
Holmes who had produced the money. 

The next due to Watson’s movements is given by Holmes him- 
self in his first attempt at authordiip. The Adventure of the 
Slanehed Soldier. “It was in January, 1903,” he writes. “The good 
Watson had at that time deserted me for a wife. ... I was alone.” 
In The Adventure of the Illustrious Client Watson tells us “I wsus 
living in my own rooms in Queen Anne Street at this time.” (Sep- 
tember, 1902). It is uncertain whether Watson had not turned to 
consulting practice, as the address suggests. The progressive rise 
from Paddington to Kensington and thence to Queen Anne Street, 
which is in the Harley Street district, is at all events quite natural. 

As Watson cannot have devoted more than a yeas to the prac- 
tice in Kensington, it is surprising to learn that it fetched a good 
price. Had Watson’s gambling propensities, on which, from his own 
•ceount, he c|)ent at leaat half to p^udon, involved him in financial 
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embarrassment? Or had the long fllness and death of his wife caused 
him to lose heart? We cannot tell. The reconstruction of this part of 
Watson’s life is a most puzzling problem and makes one wonder 
whether there is any justification for attempting to convert fiction 
into fact. The historian who attempts the converse operation of 
making fact into fiction is rightly censured for his pains. There is 
much more to be said for the writer who seeks to extract reality 
from what many think to be fantasy. It is an interesting and ab- 
sorbing game, leading nowhere, accomplishing nothing, and there- 
fore in every sense the purest form of literary research. 

As for the many medical references in the saga, such as Watson’s 
diagnosis of Jefferson Hope’s aortic aneurism in A Study in Scarlet, 
that is another subject which it might be interesting to investigate. 
For example, the case relating to human ears i^ows the importance 
of medical knowledge to the detective writer. It will be recalled 
that The Cardboard Box, which was posted to Miss Cushing of 
Croydon, contained “two human ears, apparently quite freshly 
severed.’’ “There is no part of the human body,” comments Holmes, 
“which varies so much as the human ear. In last year’s Anthropo- 
logical Journal you will find two short monographs from my pen 
on the subject.” In the earliest adventure of all. The “Gloria 
Scott,” Victor Trevor’s ears had “the peculiar fiattening and thick- 
ening whidi marks the boxing man,” and it is noteworthy that 
while Watson was endeavouring to trace Lady Frances Carfax on 
the Continent, he received a telegram from Holmes asking iat a 
description of Dr. Shlessinger’s left ear. Later Holmes explained 
that “he was badly bitten in a saloon fi^t at Adelaide in ’89.” 

Enou^, and probably more than enough has been said, but I 
trust I have convinced my readers that the Sherlock Holmes stories 
may be placed alongside Don Quixote as an accessory text book of 
Medicine, and that the practitioner of medicine may find much to 
interest and to assist him in the exploits of Sherlock Holmes and 
Doctor Watson. 
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Lady Frances Carfax Reappears 

bibs: 

Since Dr. W illiam Braid White in his admirable article ‘‘Dr. 
Watson and the Peerage” challenges other scholars ‘‘just for fun” 
on the subtle distinction between The Lady Frances Carfax and 
Lady Frances Carfax, I must accept it. 

The lady in question was the sole survivor of the late Earl of 
Rufton, “the last derelict of what only twenty years ago was a 
goodly fleet.” As the dau^ter of an earl she ranked with her fath^, 
and since the prefix “The” is the equivalent of “Ri^t Honourable” 
she was entitled to be called “The Lady Frances Carfax,” as Holmes 
correctly calls her when first speaking of her to Watson. In all, 
the ri^t appellation is used nine times during the story and the 
incorrect “Lady Frances Carfax” twelve times. 

Hitmfbbt Michbll 

Hamilton, Ont. 


Haw-Holmes 

bibs: 

Mr. Money’s clinical observations on Raffles Haw are worthy of 
unusual remark. I was an ardent reader of that fantastic tale in 
the long ago, and have frequently mused on the m3rsterious signifi- 
cance of its title. With unoring intuition, Morley calls Haw a 
“code ^onym” for Holmes. It is, actually, much more than thf^^. 

m 
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Both words are of Gennanio origin and have crept into many 
place-names, in both England and Scotland. One of the definitions 
of Haw is “a piece of ground, enclosed or fenced in.” There is also 
the word Hough, which mi{^t be defined as ”a piece of fiat, alluvial 
land by the side of a river” — ^in fact, it it defined that way by the 
Oxford Dictionary. 

So each word mi^t possibly be a qmonym of Holm, which 
usually means a small island, but may be stretched, according to 
the same authority, to signify ”a meadow on the shwe.” 

Thus, in both words and with all spellings, we find identical 
suggestions of restricted areas of rich soil. That would seem to 
take the matter quite outside the limits of the arbitrary, and 
prompts me to resist the Morleian word “code” with considerable 
vigor. 

It is also possible to move one step farther and enter the regions 
of the metaphysical. What of Mycroft? A Croft, in both Northern 
England and Scotland, is a piece of enclosed ground, used for tillage 
and pasture; giving us Croft, Haw and Holm as practical synonyms. 
Surely there is more in all this than leaps to the ^e. 

RuBSBUi McLauchuw 

Detroit, Mich. 


The London, Society Apotn 

sms: 

After the death of the late lamented A. G. Macdonell, the office 
of Secretary of the Sherlock Holmes Society of London was taken 
o\oc by Mr. E. L. Sterling. As recently as 1944 Mr. Sterling held 
this office, although, because of the war, the Society was inactive. 
As far as I know (and my source of information is Freeman Wills 
Crofts) there is still no activity in that quarter. 

Mr. Sterling’s address in 1944 (March 16th) was 116A, Beaufort 
Street, London, S. W. 3. If that doesn’t work, it mi^t be possible 
to readi him throuj^ Macmillan & Co., Ltd., St. Martin’s Street, 
London, W. C. 2. 

Jambs Ebddib, Jb. 

Boeton, Maw. 
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The Mystery of the One-Way DwUops 

bibs: 

Numerous as have been the comments upon the methods of 
Sherlock Holmes in tracking a certain bioyde in The Adventure of 
the Priory School, I should like to pose a query which some reader 
may be able to answer. 

It will be recalled that when the tire tracks were undor discus- 
sion (as to direction), it was the Dunlop tires whidi had made the 
marks. It afterward timied out that these tires were on a bicyde 
which had bdonged to the real plotter in the case, and that this 
same bicyde had been ridden over to the ragged shaw on the mme 
evening when the abduction took place at midnight. This bicyde 
covld not have come by road, since one end of the stretdi before 
the School was guarded by a constable, and since at the other end 
there had been an all-ni^t lookout for the coming of a doctor. 
Thus, James Wilder must have ridden the bicyde from Holdemesse 
to the shaw by way of the moor, and it must have returned the 
same way to the Fighting Cock Inn, where it was found the 
nest day. 

Now, the question is, why was there only one track of the bicyde 
with the Dunlop tires, and that one going away from the School? 
Will someone please explain? 

Jat FmLBT Chbibt 

Chicago, III. 


The Atomic Holmeses 

sms: 

Judging from personal comments, as well as from published 
writings, a number of aficionados duu« the prevailing apprehendon 
ov&[ the appalling possibilities latent in the atomic bomb, which 
the world must now face though it is no bettor prepared than it 
was for the Giant Rat of Sumatra. I therefore offer a suggestion 
which, if adopted, should deliver us from the Valley of Fear into 
which we have been thrust by this fantastic Oppenheimer creation. 
I propose that control of the bomb be entrusted to the Brothers 
Holmes: Myeroft to be reqKindble for the complex and ddioate 
questions of policy and diplomacy, and Sherlock for all investiga- 
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tions into illicit production and for the removal of any would-be 
Moriarty who may seek to reduce our planet to the size of an 
ast^oid in order to study its dynamics. 

All agree, I am sure, tiiat this is a work worthy of the talents of 
these two men, which otherwise may some day have to be devoted 
to preparing a monograph upon “The Distinction Between the 
Ashes of One Hundred and Forty Cities.” It is my earnest hope Hist 
this proposal will win the approval of, and be supported by, every 
true believer and true man. 

Bliss Austin 

Westfield, N. J. 


Bravo, Dr. Huxtable! 

sirs: 

I forwarded Mr. Stephen Saxe's complaint about Dr. Thomey- 
croft Huxtable’s scholarship which appeared in the January 
Journal to the learned doctor, who is, like Holmes, in retirement. 
He is older than Bernard Shaw, and attributes his longevity not to 
vegetables (h: honey but to a diet of ablative absolutes on toast and 
ground gerunds. Here is his reply, somewhat more mellow in tone 
than his earlier strictures: 

“Thank you for the literature on Mr. Holmes. I am engaged in 
a study of the Horatian influence on Mr. Holmes, especially a com- 
parison between Horace’s craving for a Sabine farm and Mr. 
Holmes’s desire for the little farm of his dreams. I regret that Mr. 
Stephen Saxe has found fault with my translation of part of tiie 
lines from Horace quoted by Dr. Watson at the end of A Study in 
Scarlet. Mr. Saxe’s contention shows how dangerous it is to argue 
from insufiBcient data. It is true that populus sibilat is (or does Mr. 
Saxe insist on ‘are’?) singular grammatically, but populus is a collec- 
tive noun. It is a well-established principle of both Latin and Eng- 
lish grammar that a collective noun may be construed in the plural 
when the individuals are thought of. Although Horace used the 
singular, the translator need not be deterred from using th^ plural 
in his own language. In translating populus sibilat by ‘the people 
hiss,’ I have the authority of tliat great scholar, the late John 
Conington, who translated the words by ‘Folks hiss.’ In En gl ish 
usage, ‘people’ can govern the plural. See the many examples in the 
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that is precisely what I intend to continue to do until the end of 
my days and nij^ts. I never read any other detective fiction, and 
I it satarilegious even to mention other so-called deteo* 

tive fiction in the same breath with the Sacred Writings. Indeed, 
there is ample proof, and to apare, that never in history has any 
fictirm been written that could even begin to compare with these 
Stories. 


Newton, Jowa 


Edward HoixAin) 
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THE PONDICHERKY LODGE 
OF SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 

OFFIC3EB: Stuart Brown, The Noble 
Bachelor; others as occasion may 
require, by appointment. Com- 
munications should be addressed 
to Mr. Brown at the First National 
Bank Building, Springfield, 111. 
The Pondichbbbt Lodob of Spring- 
field was organised at a luncheon 
held on January 11, 1047, at the 
Leland Hotel. Charter members in- 
clude Stuart Brown (Dost Akbar), 
Scott Hoover (Jonathan Small), 
James B. Martin (Mahomet 
Singh), and Charles B. Stephens 
(Abdullah Khan). A constitution 
was adopted, toasts were drunk, 
and plans discussed for a meeting 
to mark the deplorable affair at tiie 
Reichenbach Falls. By that time, 
each member is to be prepared to 


present a paper of canonical in- 
terest, or to display an authenti- 
cated item for the Lodge museum. 

As a direct descendant, thrice re- 
moved, of Silas Brown, manager of 
Lord Backwater’s establishment at 
Mapleton, “in whose ear Holmes 
whispered a pregnant word,” Stuart 
Brown was unanimously declared 
to be the happy choice for the only 
ofBce provided by the constitution, 
that of The Noble Bachelor. 

Although the meeting was pri- 
marily occupied with detiuls of or- 
ganisation, there ensued consider- 
able discussion of points raised in 
recent issues of the Joubnal, and 
the course of the pursuit of the 
steam launch Aurora from Jacob- 
son’s yard to the Plumstead 
Marshes was traced bn detailed 
(but unfortunately not Ordnance) 
maps of London and its envinms. 
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Anticipating any hue and cry they are, until the next meeting, 


that may arise from thw selection 
of The Pondicherry Lodge as a 
name for this Scion, tire members 
feel that the establishment of an 
American counterpart to any or> 
ganisation of that name existing 
in England or elsewhere may open 
the means for an exchange of greet- 
ings and information in the best 
interests of international relations. 

THE RED-HEADED LEAGUE 

OP SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 

omcBB: Ewington Holliday, Jabez 
TFiUon; 90 Sudbury Street, Bel- 
more, Sydney, N. S. W. 

GBcarnNoa ibok the Red-Headed 
League of Sydney, Australia 1 We 
have just held our first real meet- 
ing, and have chosen the above 
name in the hope that no one has 
got in before us. Our group consists 
of five men so far. We are hoping 
to increase the membership soon. 

If you could mention our club in 
the Scion Societies columns, we 
would be greatly indebted to you, 
to we are anxious to hear from 
friends everywhere. 1 am the 
founder and secretary, so atqr com- 
munications can be addressed to 
me. 

We have enjoyed greatly the 
copies we have received of the 
JouBwau The meeting deferred tire 
question of subscriptions in bulk, 
exchange restrictions being what 


when everyone will have had a 
chance to read the copies that have 
come to hand. 1 will do any rteces- 
sary persuading, so as soon as the 
subscriptions are sanctioned they 
will be jrosted to you. 

I am engaged in an essay on 
Holmes at present, and 1 hope we 
in The Red-Headed League will 
have the honor of seeing it pub- 
lished in the Joubwal. 

lb 

OF PROVIDENCE, R. L 

ovncEBs; Roland Hammond, MJD., 
Dancing Master’, Roger T. Clapp, 
Esq., Cypher. Cotrununications 
should be addressed to Dr. Ham- 
mond at 219 Waterman Street, 
Providence 6, R. L 
A Rondbav to thb Dancutg Mbn 
On thn Oooasiom or Thbib 
Fibbt CoimuoN 

In Providence The Dancing Men 
V^th cotUUm HoUnMienne 
And lively pas teuk raise the dust 
That gathers like a powd’ry crust 
Upon the Canon’s face again. 

Elsewhere the echoes answer: 
"When?” 

But no, we do not falter then. 
For eagerly we place our tnist 

In Providenca 
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Matters recondite from the pm 
Of Dancing Master, C]rpher, (men 
Of high Holmesian learning) jurt 
Now wait beyond to be discussed: 
A new world moves into our ken 
In Providence. 
— Belden Wiggleswortii, in trib- 
ute from The Speckled Band 
of Boston. 


THE SCANDALOUS BOHEMI- 
ANS OF AKRON, OHIO 

oincasBs: Clifton R. Andrew, Goto- 
gene] James C. Hallett, Tantoiue] 
Paul L. Hutchins, Commiesionaire] 
Kathleen Morrison, The Woman. 
Address all commimications to C. 
R. Andrew, “The Poplars,” 400 
Water Street, Akron 7, Ohio. 
Gabookns Andbew attended the 
annual meeting of The Amateur 
Mendicant Society of Detroit and 
presented his paper on The Ter- 
rible Death of Crosby the Banker. 
Through the kind offices of the eon 
of Dr. Watson, Mr. Andrew was 
permitted to reveal the details of 
this horrible affw. 

• « • 

Kenneth Nichols, columnist of 
the Akron Beacon Journal, and an 
honorary Bohemian, devoted a con- 
siderable portion of a weekly 
broadcast over WAKR to comment 
on the singular aspects of three of 
the names of members on the 
rsstar df the Sdciety: Jdhn F. 
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HOLMES, DOYLE W. Bedce- 
meyer and Peter WATSON, who 
reside, respectively, in Edmonton, 
Alta., Centralia, 111., and Surrey, 
England. 

« « • 

Warren Skidmore, of The Old 
Book Store of Akron, has bem ap- 
pearing in the stage production of 
Hamlet by The Weathervane Play- 
ers. He reports that he has just 
about convinced the Players that 
they should present the play Sher- 
lock Holmee at some early date. 
Progress in this regard will be re- 
ported in a subsequent issue of the 
Journal. 

A chance meeting at a local 
“pub” between Gasogene Andrew 
and brother Geo. Holderbaum 
(“The Duke”) developed the news 
of the possibility of 1^ moving to 
Nobles^le, Ind., for business rea- 
sons. An extra toast or two of 
Sauterne and Ale was, of course, 
in order to his success in this new 
venture . . . provided it should 
come about. There was no certainty 
in the matter at the time. ^ 

« * « 

A recent addition to the roster 
of “The Scandalous Bohemians” is 
the youthful Ray Williamson of 
Colmnbus, Ohio. Ray has contrib- 
uted a thesis for possible publica- 
tion, concerning an aspect of 
Holmes’s and Watson’s very early 
association that little, if any, past 
notice has been taken of. 
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THE AMATEUR MENDICANT Following the Rump Session, ^e 


SOCIETY OF DETROIT 

omcBBB: Russell McLauchlin, 
Gosopene; Harry Bannister, Ton- 
tabu; Harry V. Wade, Tide- 
Waiter', Nevin • C. Fisk, Laecar. 
Commimications diould be ad- 
dressed to Mr. McLauchlin in care 
of the Detroit News. 

Thb AxATBtnt Mendicant Socibit 
held He first Rump Session, on the 
evening of May 22, under the chair- 
manship of Mendicant Ronald R. 
(Buck) Weaver. 

It had been suggested, at the 
Canonical Dinner in March, that, 
fellowship being a major aim of 
the Society, periodic assemblies 
might be undertaken, with primary 
emphasis on the Society’s convivial 
phase. Your Gasogene therefore ne- 
gotiated with Mendicant Weaver, 
a man known to harbor unusual 
stores of nervous energy, and ap- 
pointed him to organize the first 
of such assemblies. 

The evening proved to possess 
two phases; dinner at the Barium 
Hotel, attended by a dozen Mendi- 
cants, and an adjournment to the 
office of Mendicant Weaver. In that 
retired situation, matters of such 
admirable interest were projected 

tite host that regrets were widely 
voiced tiiat they were not pre- 
served and even expanded for tiie 
Canonical Diimer, far in the future 
tiiough that may be. Mendicant 
Weaver is thanked for his enter- 
prise and for his hoqiitalHy. 


officers met in a caucus devoted to 
policy and adopted the following 
resolutions, subject to any fonmd- 
able correction which may arise in 
the membership at large: 

That Rump Sessions shall be 
held, at bi-montiily intervals, 
throughout the year; 1^ that none 
shall be held between May and 
S^tember. 

That responsibility for each 
Rump Session shall devolve on a 
single Mendicant, to be appointed 
by the Gasogene on a basis of rota- 
tion. 

That the forgoing resolution is 
refiective of the celebrated truth 
that distribution of responsibility 
is the sole means of ensuring per- 
manent enthusiasm; besides being, 
like the judgments of the Lord, just 
and righteous altogether. 

That such appointed Mendicant 
shall, during the period of hie re- 
sponsibility, ipve especial heed to 
the gastronomic requirements of 
the Society as a whole, the same 
being extraordinarily high. 

That all Rump sessions shall be 
prized for their privacy and their 
informality; and that each shall be 
considered as ancillary to the 
Canonieal Dinner m March which 
shall remain, as always, the crown 
of the Men(tioant year. 

That these resolutions diall be 
made part of the Gasogene’s Sec- 
ond Encyclical Letter and, as such, 
conveyed to the Tantalus for dis- 
semination. 
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One of the important works ae- 
eonq>lidied during the evening of 
May 22 was the collection of .a . 
fund, to be disbursed in three sub- 
scriptions to the Baxsb Stber 
JoDBNAi., boiefitting the libraries 
of the Univernty of Michigan, 
Michigan State College and The 
Detroit Newa. 


THE SPECKLED BAND OF 
BOSTON 

ovncEBs: H. W. Bell, Honorable 
Chairman', James Keddie, Jr., 
Cheetah] Belden Wigglesworih, 
Archivist] Ernest F. Robinson, Re- 
cording Secretary. Cinnmuniea- 
tions should be addressed to Mr. 
Keddie at 6 Beacon Street, Boston. 
The ciqabs were in the Coal Box, 
the Shag was in the Slipper and the 
Tantalus was on the table as the 
largest gathering so far of SPECK- 
LED BAND members and friends 
sat down to steak pies and ale. 
There were 28 present, including 
Mr. Edgar W. Smith of New York, 
and Dr. Roland Hammond and Mr. 
Roger T. Clapp of Providence, at 
the Spring Dinner-Meeting of the 
BAND, which was held in the 
Dickens Room of the Parker House 
on the night of April twenty-sixtii. 

After the toasts to The Founder 
of The BAND, to Sherlock Holmes 
and Dr. Watson, to Helen Stoner 
and Dr. Grimesby Rc^lott, the 
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Cheetah made his report and ctm- 
ducted a very brief business meet- 
ing. It was unanimously voted to 
keep the presoit officers, the only 
changes teing in the Executive 
Committee. The new Committee 
will comprise F. Murray Forbes, 
Jr., Richard Wait, Douglas Lawson 
and Stuart C. Rand. 

The serious part of the meeting 
began with the reading of a paper 
by Ernest F. Robinson — ^“Compar- 
ative Zoology of Baker Street.” 
Mr. Robinson was called on first 
because he had to catch an early 
train to Rockport. At eleven-thirty 
he was asked why he hadn’t cau^t 
his train. “Hell,” he said, “this 
meeting’s too good. I can’t afford 
to miss anything.” 

Other papers in close succession 
were; “Dr. Watson, Master Es- 
capist” by Douglas Lawson; “Dic- 
tated . . . But Not Red” by Dr. 
Mandel E. Cohen; “Holmes and 
Thomdyke: A Real Frendriiip” by 
Professor Francis M. Currier; and 
“The Case of The Disappearing 
Pinkerton” by Professor Dirk J. 
Struik, who was followed by his 
colleague Professor Norbert Wie- 
ner, with pertinent remarks which 
held the attention of the BAND. 

The Presiding Chairman, Stuart 
C. Rand, called for the remaining 
papers as follows: “The Campbell 
Trilogy” by Dr. A. Price Heusner; 
“Good Night, Mister Sherlock 
Holmes” by Edgar W. Smith, and 
“Collecting in Baker Street” by 
P. M. Stone. 
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The reading of the papers was 
appropriately punctuated by the 
singing of The Baker Street An- 
them, with Laurence P. Dodge at 
the piano; a short quis was won by 
Professor Dirk J. Struik who was 
awarded an autographed copy of 
Helene Yuhasova’s A LauritUm 
Garden of Verses', and the playing 
of a recording made by ZaSu Pitts 
“Mrs. Hudson Makes a Platter," 
which was kindly lent for the oc- 
casion by Russell McLauchlin of 
the Detroit MENDICANTS. 

At the witching hour of 12:45 
A.M. nineteen of the twenty-ei^t 
“faithfuls" were still on Baker 
Street to see the recoiling of the 
Russell’s Viper which always winds 
up a meeting of the SPECKLED 
BAND I 


'THE ILLUSTRIOUS CLIENTS 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 

OFucEBs: J. N. Williamson, Nor- 
thumberland; H. B. “Pete" Wil- 
liams, Stub-Librarian; Christopher 
Hamilton, Baron; Jane Thiwk- 
morton, Kitty; Helen Howard, 
Violet. Commimications should be 
addressed to Mr. Williamson at 
2023 Washington Boulevard, In- 
dianapolis 5, Indiana. 

Plans abb Qum definitely in the 
making for a large booklet of Sher- 
lockiana to be published by The 
CUente. It will consist of various 


verses, pastiches, essays, and il- 
lustrations by the aforementioned 
members, an introduction by the 
good ’^Hncent Starrett and an arti- 
cle by Honorary Member Jay F. 
Christ. It will be quite a gala affair 
for all those associated with this 
rapidly-growing Scion, and could 
easily be also for any others wish- 
ing to subscribe ahead of time. 
Could the Northumberland please 
hear in advance from any inter- 
ested? The price will likely be 
$2.50, and the volume will be out 
by March Ist of 1948. The pub- 
lisher of the BSJ has promised an 
essay, too — ^Ben Abramson, that is. 


THE NORWEGUN EXPLOR- 
ERS OF MINNEAPOLIS- 
ST. PAUL 

ofrceb: E. W. McDiarmid, Gaso- 
gene. University of Minnesota 
Library. 

At an infobmai; meeting to com- 
memorate the exploits of one Siger- 
son, it was decided to organise the 
Twin-CSty Scion Society of the 

BB. I. Five loyal Sherlockians fore- 
gathered and discussed appropriate 
topics from the canon: Wallace 
Armstrong, Bryce L. Crawford, E. 

W. Ziebarth, T. C. Blegen, and 
E. W. McDiarmid. 

The Norwepan Explorers appro- 
priately enou^ decided to pve 
their major attention to the “great 
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hiatus, ” and various research proj- 
ects were discussed and approved, 
many of them dealing with this 
period. The Explorers confidently, 
expect to announce discoveries 
wUch will shed great lig^t on a 
certain undocumented period of 
the master’s life. 

The Twin-City group expects 
soon to hold a full meeting at which 
other devotees will be welcomed 
and appropriately examined. 


THE SEVENTEEN STEPS OF 
LOS ANGELES 

rouNOEBs: C. Sharpless Hickman 
and Marguerite Donovan; care of 
California Intelligence Bureau, 124 
West Fourth Street, Los Angeles 13. 

A COMMUNICATION FROM 
MRS. CRICHTON SELLARS 
Last wees THE SEVENTEEN 
STEPS were kind enough to invite 
me to a dinner they were holding 
to get organised, and of course I 
enjoyed it very much, for as a 
Scowrer I am very far from home. 
Mr. Hickman, who is the moving 
spirit, is the music critic on The 
Times here, and in my opinicm, 
does his job superbly; so I was 
glad to find that be was that Hick- 
man, and not only the Better Busi- 
ness detective man. I really like 
all of them very much, and I was 
so much interesi^ to find that Mrs. 
White, who is most enthuriastic, 
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had gone dashing over to the Mu- 
seum to see the Greuse that I re- 
ported was there, and had the in- 
credible luck to get there just when 
Marion Davies was having the Girl 
and Lamb photographed. She will 
probably write you about how she 
begged to have a print and how the 
photographer actually sent her one, 
which she is sending to you — and 
now you will see how far off my 
dreadful memory-sketch was. Not 
satisfied with that, she has begun 
to look up other Girl and Lambs, 
and phoned me this afternoon that 
she had found a print of another 
called Innocence, which is listed in 
the Wallace collection. I told her 
that that was probably the one re- 
ferred to by Sherlock Holmes as it 
was near Baker Street — and the 
Agent must have mentioned it to 
Watson as being in the same build- 
ing with the Vemets that I wrote 
you about. Mrs. White is all ex- 
cited and is going to write an arti- 
cle about it, so I hope she goes to it. 

In connection with the SEVEN- 
TEEN STEPS, I have discovered 
something that may interest you. 
They asked me to design a letter- 
bead for them with the historic 
hallway and steps and in connec- 
tion with that I looked up botii the 
pictures of the front of the house 
and the inner plan that Doctor 
Julian Wolfe drew. Behold! They 
don't agree at all! The pictures show 
a bouse with a four window front, 
with the doorway and hail second 
from the left, and Doctor Wolfe’s 
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riiows a three bay-windowed house 
with the hall and stairway at the 
right. If the Doctor^! is derived 
absolutely from the writtrai word, 
then the present number 111 is not 
the old ^IB; but if it is the old 
221B then the plan doesn’t fit at all. 
Do you know which is right? 

It also occurred to me, looking 
at the picture of the lamentable 
wreck of the historic house after it 
was bombed, that not only should 
the British Government put a 
marker on it as you so aptly sug- 
gested, but don’t you thiidc that it 
might be a gracious gesture if the 
B.S.I. in all its numerous branches 
should try to rebuild it and use it 
as a sort of headquarters for the 
large international society that we 
are getting to be? The English 
Speaking Union has long had Dor- 
chester House as a place of enter- 
tainment for visiting members and 
it does seem to me tiiat we mi^t 
take over the rebuilding of our 
shrine in the same spirit that vari- 
ous patriotic societies here have 
redone historic houses. Surely such 
an effort might fittingly be initiated 
in the United States, for was it not 
Sherlock Holmes who first had the 
idea for an English Speaking Union 
when he said, “I am one of those 
who believe that the folly of a 
monarch and the blundering of a 
minister in far-gone years will not 
prevent our children from being 
some day citizens of the same 
world-wide country under a flag 
that shall be a quartering of the 


Union Jack with the Stars and 
Stripes”? I should be only too 
to do my part in tiiis effort if such 
a thing were considered feasible. 
Of course, English ownership and 
leases being so different from ours, 
the whole idea may be moonshine, 
but if it could be done it mij^t be 
a very good thing in many ways. 


THE STUDENTS IN SCARLET 
OF NEW YORK 

TOUNDBBs: Paul McPharlin and 
Ralph Myers. Address all com- 
munications to Mr. McPharlin at 
67 West 44th Street, New York 18. 
Is THEBE a scion society which calls 
itself Students in Scarlet? If the 
name be not already preempted, 
Ralph Myers and I wish to adopt 
H and continue our researches prop- 
erly captioned. 

You see, we have been scions 
right along without knowing it. 
Our article on "The Physical As- 
pects” is a collaboration growing 
out of our meetings, generally 
pleasant evenings with beefsteak, 
port, a crackling fire, and much ifis- 
cussion in my chambers on Murray 
Hill. Ralph and I have known each 
other for tiiirty-five years; we 
know our London and our Eng^d; 
we are both, in fact, bilingual in 
Ehiglish and American. 

He is an architect. As boys we 
used to q)end rainy Saturdays 
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building cardboard villages and 
making books (we wrote and iUuB> 
trated them, of course). We have 
not change too much. We still like 
to do this sort of thing. As Students 
in Scarlet we wish to turn our 
speculative energies into more gen- 
erally useful channels. 

We spent a good while thinking 
over what we should call ourselves. 
Murray Hill su^ested Murray’s 
Dancing Men. But that is infring- 
ing upon the name of the Prt^- 
dence scions. Architecture and the 
arts made us consider the Norwood 
Builders and the Retired Colour- 
men; we rejected these possibilities 
as smacking a bit too much of 
trade. We lacked a quorum to be 
the Three Gables or the Three Gar- 
ridebs. We are both, for tiie mo- 
ment, still bachelors; but there are 
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already Noble Bachelors, I believe. 
Though we may have a green 
thumb we are not qualified for an 
Elngineer’s Thumb. We should not 
like to be thought of, despite our 
model villages, as Cardboard Box- 
ers. One of us saw the war from a 
desk, but that does not make us 
the Blanched Soldiers. One of us 
is indeed red-headed, but not the 
other; so we could not be the Red- 
Headed League; and, not being of 
that sex, we could not even be the 
Copper Beeches. 

All in all, we thought we’d be 
best as the Students in Scarlet. The 
lamp from our article will become 
our symbol. One of us will be the 
lamp-lighter, the other the lamp- 
trimmer; or maybe we’ll change off 
every so oftmx. 


An alphabetical listing, by authors, of books, essays, commentaries 
and verses about the writings; extending the listing set forth in 
Bak£r Street Inventory (The Pamphlet House, Summit, N. J., 
1945), and in previous issues of Ths Bakbb Strset Joxjbkal. 

Supplement No. 6 


Anon 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle: Phy- 
sician, Historical Novelist, Cre- 
ator of Sherlock Holmes 
Clinical Excerpts, Winthrop 
Chemical Co., New York, Vol. 
19, No. 8, 1946. 

Mostly about the literary 
agent, but with good (Aniter 
dicta on the Masto* and his 
works. 

Booth, John E. 

Annals of a Sleuth 
New York Times Magasine, 
New York, May llj 1947. 


A sound and sympathetic ac- 
count of the launching, find 
the first anniversary, of The 
Bakes Stbeet Journal. 
Cassaxd, G. C. 

Quick, Watson, a Rymbel! 
Prmnenade, New York, March, 
1947. 

"Quick, Watson, quick— the 
ne^e, now, before I lose the 
thread r* 

Christ, Jay Finley 
The Sage of Baker Street 
BHerkxMm Studies, The Three 
, S StudMBtS, New York, 1047. 
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“Id a gaslight age there lived a 
sage in foggy London Town.” 
Sherlock Backs a Turkey 
Sherhdeian Studies, The Three 
Students, New York, 1947. 
“There was something askew 
with the carbuncle blue . . 
Cbocxbb, Stephen F., AJd. 

The Barometric Dr. Watson: A 
Study of “The Sign of the Four” 
The Quarterly of the Phi Beta 
Pi Medical Fraternity, Mena- 
sha, Wis., November, 1946/ 
How the weather was made to 
order for every phase and cir- 
cumstance of the tales. 
Cumm, Robebt A. (editor) 
Sherlockian Studies 
Privately printed. New York, 
1947. 

A collection of essays and 
verses in the field of Sherlock- 
iana sponsored by the Three 
Students of Long Island. 
CuiTiia, Robebt A. 

A Tall Adventure of Sherlock 
Holmes 

Sherlockian Studies, The Three 
Students, New York, 1947. 
The undeveloped plot from the 
Pearson biography (v. also A 
Baker Street Four-Wheel«r) 
now polished and ready to 
read. 

Finch, J. A. 

Gleanings by Gaslight 
The Fanlight House, Chicago, 
1947. 

Fourteen brief Sherlockian es- 
says, supervised and edited by 
Jay Finley Christ. 


Fisheb, Chableb 
Baker Street Banned I 
Forum, Philadelphia, Novem- 
ber, 1946. 

Holmes discourses pleasantly 
with Watson on the signifi- 
cance of Moscow’s denuncia- 
tion of his accomplishments. 
Gbosb, E. Tudob 
The Mystery of the Ten-Twent- 
Thirt 

Sherlockian Studies, The Three 
Students, New York, 1947. 

A philatelic parody, as by 
Dr. Warsaw, reprinted from 
Stamps magazine of July 22, 
1944. 

Haycbaft, Howabd 
A Pair of Mystery Reviews 
Sherlockian Studies, The Three 
Students, New York, 1947. 
Two old and imdisceming ap- 
praisals of future masterpieces 
as discovered by the author of 
The Art of the Mystery Story. 
Knox, Ronald A. 

The Adventure of the First Class 
Carriage 

The Strand Magazine, Lon- 
don, February, 1947. 

A pastiche, under the heading 
“The Apocrjrphal Sherlock 
Holmes,” written and pub- 
lished with the kind permission 
of the Doyle estate. 

Mahoney, Tom 
Baker Street Irregulai^ 

'47, New York, August, 1947. 
An intelligent and illuminat- 
ing account of the origin and 
doings of the parent sodety 
and its scions. 
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Moobb, Johni Rtmun 
Sherlodc Holmes Borrows a Plot 
Modmn Language Quarterly, 
New York, March, 1947. 
Commentary on the interest- 
ing parallel between Th» Man 
with the Twisted Lip and 
Thackeray’s- “Miss Shum’s 
Husband,” in The Yedowplush 
Papers. 


SlOTH, AxTHimC. 

In the Footst^ of Sherlock 
Holmes 

Harvard Alumni Bulletin, 
Cambridge, Mass., April 12, 
1940. 

The story of the beginnings of 
legal medicine, against the 
background of the same in 
Baker Street 
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A TENTATIVE ENQUIRY INTO THE EARLIEST PRINT- 
INGS, IN BOOK FORM, OF THE FIRST FOUR SHERLOCK 
HOLMES SHORT STORIES: A SCANDAL IN BOHEMIA, 
THE RED-HEADED LEAGUE, A CASE OF IDENTITY AND 
THE BOSCOMBE VALLEY MYSTERY; WITH A CONCLU- 
SION TENDING TO PROVE THAT IN THE CASE OF TWO 
OF THEM CERTAINLY, AND TWO OF THEM POSSIBLY— 
AMERICA FIRST! 


by David A. Raitoall 

“By George! How evw did you see that?” 

“Because I looked for it.” The Adventure of the Dancing Men. 

“How did you know it was there?” 

“Because 1 knew it was nowhere else.” The Adventure of the 
Second Stain. 

“When you have eliminated the impossible, whatever remains, 
however improbable, must be the truth.” The Sign of the Four. 

Perhaps the wisest bibliographical remark Sherlock ever ut- 
tered was in A Scandal in Bohemia. “It is a capital mistake,” he 
said, “to theorize before one has data.” That’s just what we are 
about to do, and as surely as we pen these lines we are, going to 
regret it. Because we haven’t enough information to arrive at any- 
thing much but tentative conclusions. The only good this article 
can do, we hope, is to smoke out additional information. The sub- 
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ject-^Ammcan pirades— is so complex (bibliographioally qieak- 
ing), and the sound information available, or books obtainable to 
base it on, so scarce, that out goes our neck. As the Master pleaded 
in The Adventure o/ the Copper Beeches: “Data! data! data! 1 
can’t make bricks without clay!” 

So much for my Apologia. The twelve stories which form the 
immortal Adventures of Sherlock Holmes first appeared in The 
Strand Magazine, beginning widi A Scandal in Bohemia, July, 1891, 
and ending with The Adventure of the Copper Beeches, June, 1892. 
They were issued as The Adventures, by Newnes, some time during 
the month of October, 1892. 

My guess (even though Sh^lock “never guesses. It is a shock- 
ing habit!’’) is that the publisher waited until well into the fall 
season, logically enough, to launch his book. 

This is proper publieiung practice. But, recently, 1 had occasion 
to look over a copy of The Doings of Raffles Haw, published in 
America by Lovell, Ooiyell and Oo., undated, but copyrighted 
1891, bound at the end of which was The Boscombe Valley Mystery 
and The Red-Headed League. Furthermore, a colleague, Howard 
Mott, came into possession of a letter from one Doyle to one 
Harper, dated Aug. 28, ’93, which reads in part: “Sherlock Holmes. 
I observe that Lovell, Coryell & Co., had stolen [italics ours] two 
of the Holmes stories. 1 presume that those two must have come 
out before the Act passed. 1 don’t think they will make any serious 
difference to our collection of 24 Sherlock Holmes Adventures, but 
it is annoying none the less.’’ 

That letter launched the present investigstion. First gold was 
struck in The Publishers’ Weekly, where we found listed, under 
date of August 6, 1892: 

Doings of Raffles Haw (the). Doyle, A C. 60o Lovell, C. 

and on September 3d we found the listing repeated. 

In addition, it was listed as “Number Five of the Belmore 
Series’’ of Lovell, Ck>ryell. And when we got several copies to- 
gether it became obvious that what had happened was this: 

Lovell somehow got the American rights to puUish Raffles 
Haw. They did sometimes do this, wilb established English authm. 
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Their agent in En^and was (between 1889-^1891) the brilliant 
Wolcott Balestier. It is probable that he signed Doyle up for 
Baffles Haw. This seems unlikely, it is true; but how else did they 
get Raffles? They couldn’t have swiped it from a magazine, for, as 
far as 1 know, it wasn’t serialized. 

But when they got it, or proofs of it, they found it to be merely 
a long-short-story, and not a full-length novel; so to pad it out 
they swiped two Doyle stories from The Strand, viz.. The Leagw 
and Boscomhe. These are not mentioned on the title-page of 
Raffles, but they are there, none the less, and by design — as the 
pagination, etc., is continuous, f 

And, remark, that Doyle in the letter quoted accused Lovdl of 
stealing “two of the Holmes stories” — admitting, by implication, 
their right to Raffles. 

We have, thus far, established that the Lovell, Clorydl edition of 
Raffles was issued in America, with The League and Boscombe 
added, in August, 1892. The Adventures, with these two stories, was 
not issued until October. Hence, on these two, America First! 

But what edition of Lovell Coryell’s is the “right” issue? The 
one issued with the imprint “43, 45 and 47 East Tenth Street” or 
the one with the address “310-318 Sixth Avenue”? Of this more 
later. Herewith a collation: 

A. The Doings Of/Raffles Haw/By/A. Conan Doyle/Author 
Of/“Micah Clarke,” “The White Company,” Etc./New York/ 
Lovell, Coryell & Company /43, 45 and 47 East Tenth Street. 

Collation: half-title, inserted; (1) title-page, as above; (2) 
copyright, 1891,/By/United States Book Company./ (All rij^ts re- 
served.); (3) — 134, text of The Doings of Raffles Haw; (135) 
half-title to The Red Headed League; (136) blank; 137-166, text; 
(167) half-title to The Boscombe Valley M 3 ^tery; (168) blank; 
(169)-199, text; (200) blank; (201-206) advertisements of Lovell, 
Coryell mentioning no book of Doyle’s except The White Company. 

BINDING: Probably both doth and wrappers, but we h^ve 
seen no copy except a reboimd one. 

B. As above except %ith publisher’s address: 310-318 Sixth 
Avenue and with advertisements at end listing six volumes of The 
Works of Dr. A. Corum Doyle, the present title #4. 
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filNDUNG: Cioth or yellow wrappers, in the latter binding it 
is listed as “JNumber 5. ine Belmore benes.” 

So far, so good. It seems as though the earliest address was 10th 
Street, iato: Sixth Avenue. But Mr. Coryell is on record as stating 
that the business never moved, although they did take over the 
United States Book Co. when the latter went bankrupt. We are^ 
therefore, faced with the thecMy that the first copies could have 
borne the Sixth Avenue address, the reason for changing to 10th 
Street being that it was more convenient to receive rarders at the 
actual place of publication. 

You pays your money and you takes your choice. Personally 
we prefer a copy with the 10th Street address and no mention of 
the book in the ads; but if a copy with the other address and no 
mention in the ads turned up, we would be stumped to choose be- 
tween them. In any case, the book is so extremely scarce, and so 
important, that one should be happy with eithw. 

Now we have established that Bovell, Coryell did publish The 
Bed-Headed League and The Boecombe Valley Mystery in book 
form, before they appeared in England, though we remain un- 
certain at which of two addresses. 

But where in the chronology do we fit a copy with die address 
and ads as B, but containing in addition, A Scandal in Bohemia and 
A Case of Identity f Wss Baffles so popular that this edition could 
have been issued before October, 18U2, thus preceding the English 
Adventures and adding two more titles to the list of Sherlock's 
tales “first published m book form in America”? It must be re- 
membered that these two tales came out in The Strand in July and 
September, 1891, and were thus “available" for a pirate. 

And just when was The Doings of Baffles Haw, together with 
The Bed-Headed League, The Boscombe Valley Mystery and A 
Study in Scarlet issued over the imprint: 

New York/United States Book Company/5 and 7 East Sixteenth 
Street/ (rule)/Chicago: 266 & 268 Wabash Ave.? 

These problems demand much more extended research than we 
have been able to give them — a thorough investigation into the 
whole complex structure of “cheap fiction" publiahing in Amwrimi. 
during the decade 1885-1905— -together with the hectic story oi 
the fin^ copyris^t bill, etc. 
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Vinoent Stanett showed us recently one of the crown jewels of 
his cdlection. It was a copy of The Sign 0 / the Four, a United States 
Book Company piracy presented to Eugene Field by Doyle, who 
over the imprint on the title-page -had drawn a pirate flag and 
facing the title-page had written: 

This bloody pirate stole my sloop 
And holds her in his wicked ward. 

Lord send that walking on my poop, 

I see him kick at my main-yard. 

The full story of this fascinating volume is told (page 220, 
et seq.) in CSiarles H. Dunne’s Eugene Field'e Creative Years, 
New York, 1024. 

The pirates had a field-day with Sherlock. We have seen, at one 
time or another, the following imprints on The Sign of the Four, 
generally undated. 


Rahway, N. J. 

The Mershon Company 

New York 

A. L. Burt 

New York 

F. M. Lupton 

New York 

Lovell, Coryell; at various addresses 

New York 

United States Book Co.; at various addresses 

New York 

F. M. Buckles 

New York 

International Book Company 

New York 

George Munroe 

New York 

Orange Judd (dated 1907) 

Philadelphia 

Henry Altemus 

Chicago 

E. A. Weeks 

Chicago 

Rand McNally 


There are doubtless others. F. M. Lupton’s “The Arm Chair 
Library — ^Each Number Contains a Complete Novel by a Popular 
Author,” reprints both A Study in Scarlet and The Sign of the 
Four. It may have reprinted others, thou^ we have nbt seen them. 

Incidentally, The International Book (company (310-318 Sixth 
Avenue) issued, along with a group of Doyle’s Australian stories — 
Raffles Haw, The League and Boscombe — ^with the title My Friend 
the Murderer and Other Mysteries and Adventures. This is demon- 
strably late. 
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It should be noted that all of the various editions of Baffle.8 
Hav noted above were printed from the same plates, acquired or 
stolen or lent or rented, or something, from the original publisher. 
We will go into this problem again when additional data become 
available. 
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ROBERT S. SCHULTZ, Williams ’39 and B. S. I. ’46, is the executive 
in charge of the wood, pulp and paper division of the Econometric 
Institute of New York City. 

CHARLES GOODMAN, well-known dental surgeon of New York and 
confidant of Dr. Wilson of London, is an adherent of long and 
faithful standing to the Baker Street Irregulars. 

ERNEST F. ROBINSON, member of The Speckled Band of Boston 
and compiler of The Case Reference Book of Sherlock Holmes, is, in 
secular life, chief of the tariff bureau of the Boston k Maine Railroad. 

CORNELIS HELLING, Netherlands scholar and litterateur, is a 
member of the International Jules Verne Society and a life-long 
Sherlock Holmes enthiisiast. 

MAURICE BARING, noted English journalist and editor, lives in 
Rottingdean, in Sussex, which is surely not far from a certain 
bee-farm. 

MANLY WADE WELLMAN, winner of the Ellery Queen short-story 
contest in 1946, is a member of the B. S. I. and founder of The 
Wisteria Lodge Confederates of %e Eastern Deep South, with 
headquarters at Pinehurst, N. C. 

JAM£B KEDDIE, JR., executive of the Bellows-Reeve Company of 
Boston, and son of the revered founder of The Speckle Bai^, is 
the Cheetah of that lively Scion. 

WHITFIELD J. BELL, JR., is dean of the Sophomore Class at Dickin- 
son College in Carlisle, Pa., and a devoted Sherlockian of many 
years’ standing. 

RICHARD W. CLARKE, New York broker and clubman, is a member 
of the Baker Street Irregulars and fdunder df its arddde Iddhl Sddfi, 
The Five Oiange Pips. 
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BASIL RATHBONE, eminent actor, has portrayed the role of Sherlock 
Holmes on the screen and radio to the delight of uncounted thou- 
sands everywhere. 

EDMUND PEARSON, librarian and bibliophile, who died in 1937, was 
the outstanding American authority of his day on criminological 
literature. His Studies in Murder is a classic in the field. 

EDWARD H. BARTLETT, of New York, is an executive with the 
firm of Richard E. Thibaut, Inc., and one of the Original Baker 
Street Irregulars. 

PHILIP H. RHINELANDER, pianist and teacher of philosophy, is 
the author and composer of three Holmesian operettas, ^The Giant 
Rat of Sumatra,” “Wilson, the Notorious Canary Trainer,” and 
“Huret, the Boulevard Assassin.” 

C. W. OSTERMEYER is a barrister-at-law of Melbourne, Australia, 
and a leading antipodean advocate of the cause of Sherlockiana. 

ELLERY QUEEN is Fred Dannay and Manfred Lee, authors, editors 
and publishers extraordinary, and, in their other person, a detective 
almost as famous as Sherlock Holmes himself. 

RICHARD ARMOUR, college professor and author of Aurora-on- 
Cayuga, N. Y., is a regular contributor of articles and poems to 
the Saturday Evening Post, the Saturday Review of Literature, 
the New Yorker, and syndicated columns. 

ROBERT KEITH LEAVITT, public relations counsel and amatem: 
ballistician of Scarsdale, N. Y., is one of the founding members of 
the Baker Street Irregulars. 

ZASU PITTS, sympathetic actress and motion-picture star, is now, to 
crown her career, a vicarious Sherlockian. 

JULIAN WOLFF is a practicing physician of New York City, an 
amateur cartographer, and one of the associate editors of Thb 
Baker Street Journal. 

HARVEY OFFICER, deceased last May, was once a monk in the Order 
of the Holy Cross and later an executive with Benton A Bowles. 
He was composer of the Baker Street Suite for Violin and Piano, 
composer-author of A Baker Street Song Book, and author of the 
Baker Street Anthem. 

W. S. HAL L, formerly a partner of Henry M. Snyder Co., book exporters 
and now proprietor of his own business in this field, is one of the 
solid inner core of the Baker Street Irregulars. 

LENORE GLEN OFFORD, novelist and mystery writer, .is a member 
of the Molly Maguires, distaff adjimct of The Scowrers of San 
Francisco. 
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JAMES MONTGOMERY, of Philadelphia, is a noted conceit tenor and 
a member ex-officio of the Baker Street Irregulars pending the forma- 
tion of a Brotiierly Love Scion. 

AUGUST DERLETH, autiior and publisher of Sauk City, Wis., is a 
specialist in the field of the supernatural and horrible, and, by way 
of compensation, in the field of the Sherlockian. 
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I orvGB my new, unique, and revo- 
lutionary pamphlet. Part One. It is 
vitally related to all Sherlockiana; 
past, present and future. Send 13.00 
money order to Pope R. Hill, Sr., 
190 Morton Ave., Athens, Ga., or 
Box 105. 

I OFFER 1000-item supplement to my 
Irregtdor Guide. Six 3-cent stamps. 
J. F. Christ, 9551 Longwood Dr., 
Chicago 43, 111. 

j OFFER Sherlockian Studies, an 
anthology of Sherlockiana com- 
piled and published by the Three 
Students of Lung Island. $2.50. 
Robert S. Cutter, Box 107. 

I OFFER Jay Finley Christ’s prodi- 
gious piece of scholarship An Ir- 
regular Guide to Sherlock Holmes 


of Baker Street, now ready — $4.60. 
Also a few copies left of The Sec- 
ond Cab. The Speckled Band’s 
anthology — $3.00. Argus Books, 
Inc., 3 W. 46th St., New York, or 
Box 108. 

I WANT to hear from Sherlockians 
in Washington, D. C. (ladies only) 
who will relieve the monotony of 
my solitary cycling. Violet, Box 
109. 

1 WANT to hear from anyone having 
information about William Gillette 
and his relations with Sherlock 
Holmes. F. £. L., Box 110. 

I OFFEB Letters From Baker Street, 
A Baker Street Four-Wheeler and 
A Lauriston Garden of Verses, 
all as advertised. The Pamphlet 
House, Siunmit, N. J., or Box 111. 

I WANT to form a distaff auxiliary 
to the B.S.I. in New York and en- 
virons. Are there no Mary Mors- 
tans and Grace Dunbars and Lady 
Trelawney Hopes to join me? Our 
name suggests itself: The Disap- 
pearing Ladies. Frances Carfax, 
Box 112. 

I WANT a set of Dr. Wolff’s maps, 
suitable for framing, as published 
in Baker Street and Beyond. C. T., 
Box 113. 

I OFFEB Volume I of The Baker 
Street Journal beautifully bound 
in blue cloth, $7.50. Volume II to 
match will be ready in time for 
Christii'.'is. Ben Abramson, pub- 
lisher, Box 11-1. 
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